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PBEFACE. 


The  popularity  which  has  followed  the  tranilatioiia 
of  the  writiiigs  of  Frederika  Bremer,  haa  cast  a  brilU- 
ancy  over  the  literature  of  Sweden,  which  has  not  only 
been  reflected  back  upon  that  lady,  but  on  all  who  have* 
like  her,  been  successful  writers  in  that  country. 

A  strong  desire  to  know  niore  of  Swedish  life  haa 
become  strikingly  manifest,  and  the  picturesj.alr^dy'' 
presented,  have  only  created  an  anxiety  for  the  pos-  \ 
leasion  of  more. 

A  new  writer  now  makes  her  appearance  in  an  , 
Bnglish  dress ;  one  whose  thorough  knowledge  of  the  * 
human  heart  has  given  her  a  very  great  advantage  in 
her  descriptions  of  real  life.  Some  persons  regard  it 
as  a  scene  of  unvarying  character.  They  look  on  its 
landscapes,  and  their  "  golden  sheen,"  without  noticing 
the  gorges,  and  the  ravines,  and  the  hollows,  with  which 
they  abound. 

Emilie  Carlen  is  not  one  of  the  latter  class.  She  ia 
a  profound  observer  of  the  human  heart,  and  knows  all 
its  wells  of  thought  and  springs  of  action. 

She  has  not  herself  always  gathered  the  roses  in  her 
path,  but  has  been  doomed  to  pluck  its  thorns,  and  to 
tread  upon  its  briars. 

She  has  been  trained  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and 
haa  improved  under  its  discipline — the  sure  test  of  a 
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rushes  in  and  out,  with  a  monotonous  and  sullen  sound, 
that  harmonizes  with  the  shrill  cry  of  the  sea-bird — 
the  sole  requiem  of  the  unburied  bones  and  shipwrecked 
vessels  scattered  along  the  coast,  and  a  melancholy 
foreboding  to  the  experienced  fisherman,  of  some  new 
disaster. 

At  the  time  of  our  narrative,  sheltered  from  the 
westerly  storms  by  the  protecting  mountain,  there  stood 
a  small,  half-ruined  hovel,  to  the  exterior  of  which,  we 
wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  direct  the  reader's  attention. 
A  wing  appeared  to  have  been  recently  added  to  the 
house,  for  its  white  timber  and  fresh  moss  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  green  and  discolored  appearance  of 
the  more  antiquated  part.  The  windows  were  little 
better  than  holes,  having  but  two  panes  of  glass,  placed 
one  above  the  other  in  leaden  frames,  while  around 
them  raw  seal-skins  were  stretched  from  the  roof  to  the 
foundation.  The  yard  was  a  large  shelf  of  flat  rock, 
in  one  comer  of  which  strings  of  thornback  hung  be- 
tween two  poles,  while  all  the  crags  around  were 
covered  with  ling  and  codfish  split  open  to  dry.  About 
the  centre  of*  the  yard,  a  mast  was  inserted  in  a  crevice 
of  the  rock,  upon  the  top  of  which  a  tin  weather-cock 
creaked  with  every  change  of  the  wind.  A  savage 
mastiff  was  chained  to  the  sloping  part  of  the  rock; 
and  if  we  add  to  the  picture  a  half-starved  cat,  feasting 
upon  the  vile  bait  in  a  lobster-pot,  the  reader  will  have 
a  tolerable  accurate  idea  of  a  habitation,  to  the  interior 
of  which  we  now  invite  his  attention.  Let  him  also 
imagine  that  a  heavy  fog  hung,  like  a  funeral  pall,  over 
this  fatal  coast;  that  the  waves  beat  a  boding  measure 
against  the  naked  rocks,  and  that  the  sea-birds  were 
fluttering,  with  shrill  and  dissonant  cries,  around  their 
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ooncealed  retting-plaoes.  The  day  had  now  drawn  to  a 
clow,  the  last  rays  of  the  iun  had  rank  into  the  ocean's 
bosom,  and  impenetrable  darkness  enveloped  Tistelon 
and  its  inhabitants. 

From  the  wide  entrance)  where  hung  a  variety  of 
nets  and  angling-rods,  a  door  opened  into  an  adjoining 
room,  occupied  by  the  male  members  of  the  family. 
laiige,  waste,  and  blackened  with  smoke,  the  room  pre- 
sented a  wild  and  iU>omened  appearance,  which  was 
not  at  all  contradicted  by  a  glance  at  its  inhabitants. 
A  stout,  broad-shouldered  man,  with  a  bronzed  and 
weather-beaten  face,  a  matted  mass  of  grizsled  hair, 
with  coarse  and  bushy  whiskers,  and  a  shaggy  beard 
upon  his  chin,  was  seated  at  one  end  of  an  oaken  table, 
upon  a  wooden  stump,  which  indicated  by  its  green 
paint  and  iron  rings,  that  it  had  once  been  a  portion  of 
a  mast.  He  wore  a  woollen  jacket,  and  ample  sea- 
green  breeches  of  Dutch  cotton-velvet,  buttoned  at  the 
knee,  while  the  remainder  of  his  leg  vras  covered  with 
teal-skin  boots.  Every  motion  of  his  arms,  every  play 
of  his  muscles,  denoted  that  this  son  of  the  ocean  pos- 
sessed immense  physical  strength ;  and  in  that  sharp, 
grey  eye,  fixed  with  a  glance  of  satisfaction  upon  the 
rifle  which  he  was  cleaning,  there  was  an  expression 
which  betokened  consummate  energy  and  dauntless 
courage. 

Opposite  this  father  of  the  family,  his  eldest  son, 
Birger,  was  seated— a  giant  in  stature,  and  a  fitting 
match  for  the  renowned  Rolf  Krake  of  old.  His  fea- 
tures wore  a  manly  and  commanding  expression ;  but 
the  sarcastic  curl  of  his  lip,  and  the  wildness  of  hit 
restless  eye,  were  unmistaken  indications  of  the  dark- 
ness and  desperation  that  brooded  over  his  souL    The 
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gigontio  youth,  dressed  in  duck  pantaloons,  and  a  blue- 
striped  shirti  with  sleeves  folded  up  to  the  shoulders, 
was  leaning  carelessly  against  his  rifle,  now  and  then 
picking  the  flint  with  his  nails. 

Those  strong  contrasts  which  are  to  he  found  in  every 
situation  of  life,  were  not  wanting  even  in  this  rough 
abode.  Beside  the  dark  countenance  of  the  elder  man, 
was  seen  the  fair  and  delicate  face  of  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
with  a  slender  stature,  and  a  black  eye  from  which  a 
listless  and  melancholy  expression  never  for  one  moment 
was  absent  It  was  Anton,  the  youngest  son  of  Har- 
aldson,  and  half  brother  to  Birger.  The  boy  seemed 
to  have  been  cast  among  such  savage  companions,  by 
some  mysterious  freak  of  nature,  for  it  was  evident  that 
bis  feeble  powers  were  unequal  to  the  hardy  heritage 
to  which  he  had  been  bom.  Meanwhile  the  assiduity 
with  which  he  twisted  some  hair  for  an  angling  line, 
proved  that  he  was  accustomed  to  his  work ;  while,  now 
and  then,  with  a  timid  glance,  he  ventured  to  listen 
to  the  conversation  between  his  father  and  brother,  by 
whom  his  presence  was  apparently  unnoticed. 

"  Well,  what  are  you  thinking  about  now  V*  demanded 
the  father,  after  a  long  pause. 

"  I  am  thinking  that  you  have  made  rather  a  hard 
bargain,  father,  if  what  I  have  heard  took  place,"  re- 
plied Birger,  with  a  rough  and  vulgar,  but  signiflcant 
smile,  as  he  glanced  toward  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
room,  where  a  heap  of  large  and  small  bides  lay,  covered 
by  some  loose  sails. 

"Aht  an  old  fox  is  not  easily  caught  But  you 
carried  up  the  bales  too  soon.  Hark  !  Passop  is  bark- 
injg :  go,  Anton,  and  see  if  there  is  anything  upon  the 
water."  The  boy  left  the  room,  but  soon  returned  with 
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the  information  that  tbe  noiae  was  notfaing  but  the  wind 

wbisdiDg  through  the  rocka. 

**  Good  1  the  wind  bluatera  up  aa  the  night  cornea  on. 

only  wish  that  it  would  force  the  Revenue  yacht  into 
tome  harbour ;  if  ahe  darea  venture  out  But  you  have 
Hot  told  me,  Birger,  all  that  you  heard  {  what  aaid  the 
Inat  laleraacala?" 

"  Aa  you  aeem  deairoua  of  knowing,  I  will  tell  you ; 
Halver  Ramudaon  aaid  to  me, '  Birger,  have  you  bad 
any  diapute  with  the  new  Cuatoro-houae  lieutenant  ? 
They  aay  he's  a  clever  imp,  and  heara  better  than  the 
devil'a  grandmother,  and  that  he  baa  sworn  never  to 
caat  anchor  until  he  has  harpooned  all  the  aharka  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tiatelon ;  and  mind  you,  if  he  once 
geto  hold  of  them,  they  may  bleaa  their  atara  if  they 
escape  with  a  whole  skin/  " 

**  That  crab  has  already  swollen  so  much,  that  he  will 
soon  burst,  out  of  sheer  envy,"  said  Uaraldson,  con- 
tracting hia  eyebrows  contemptuously.  **  He'd  better 
beware  of  Tistelbn  sharks,  they  can  swallow  biro  at  a 
mouthful.  I'll  bet  that  the  coward  has  put  the  lieu- 
tenant upon  our  scent ;  but  wait  awhile,  my  boy,  you 
don't  know  what  Hakan  Haraldson  is  made  of— great 
fish  devour  the  small  ones,  labile  you  are  spreading 
the  net  he  plays  with  you,  but  he  can  jump  out  when- 
ever he  pleases." 

**  Once,  twice,  three  times,"  said  Birger,  laughing, 
*(  but  on  tbe  fourth,  be  will  be  caught." 

'*  No,  no,  you  are  mistaken ;  I've  been  in  tbe  trade 
for  these  twenty  years,  I  know  all  about  it,  and  when 
1  grow  old  and  worn  out,  then  Birger  can  take  the 
helm." 

"  We  shall  see ;  nobody  knowa  what  may  happen," 
said  Birger. 
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*<  Can't  Anton  remain  at  home,  father  t"  cried 
Gabrielle,  again  running  to  him.  *'  I  want  to  have  him 
help  me  togather  some  shells  to-morrow." 

"  No,  my  dear,  he  must  go  with  me  to-nighL  He 
will  come  back  to-morrow  in  time  enough  to  assist  you ; 
but  to-night  he  must  go  out,  that  we  may  see  what  he 
is  good  for.  It  won't  do  for  him  to  be  such  a  milksop 
aU  his  days — sitting  in  the  chimney-comer,  while  his 
father  and  brother  are  working  hard  at  sea.  But  go  to 
bed,  my  darling,  Anton  will  be  home  by  daybreak.*' 

It  was  so  seldom  that  the  idolized  GabrieUe  was  re« 
fused  anything  she  solicited,  that  a  little  tear  of  mingled 
grief  and  disappointment  rolled  down  upon  her  cheek. 
She  said  nothing,  however,  because  she  was  vexed — 
as  Haraldson  would  have  seen,  could  his  eye  have 
penetrated  his  young  daughter's  soul;  for  dthough 
young  it  had  its  share  of  strength.  Erika  was  Gabrielle's 
model,  her  world ;  whom  she  strived  to  imitate  to  the 
extent  of  her  childish  ability. 

The  room  to  which  Gabrielle  and  her  gfovemess  now 
retired,  occupied  tlie  principal  part  of  the  new  build- 
ing, and  was,  in  every  particular,  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  apartments  to  which  we  have  already  intro- 
duced the  reader.  Pjrovided  with  spacious  windows,  it 
was  further  adorned  with  many  articles  of  luxury 
which  were  evidently  designed  for  some  different 
locality.  Curtains  of  fine  muslin,  arranged  in  the 
most  unexceptionable  taste,  fell  in  rich  folds  upon  a 
Turkey  carpet,  which,  however,  scarcely  corresponded 
with  the  cabin-stools  of  various  shapes,  roughly  made 
of  coarse  mahogany,  and  covered  with  horse-hair. 
The  most  splendid  Persian  tapestry  covered  the  walls, 
interspersed  with  which  were  the  flags  of  various  na- 
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tions,  and  pieces  of  variegated  lilk.  Around  the  room 
hung  massive  mirrors  and  beautiful  paintings,  repre- 
senting vessels  of  every  kind  of  model  and  construc- 
tion. The  entire  collection  might  be  well  compared  to 
a  portrait  gallery  of  deceased  persons ;  and  when  the 
bold  Haratdson  visited  his  daughter's  room,  there 
stsrted,  perhaps,  from  these  finely  modelled  hulls  and 
symmetrical  spars,  reminiscences  which,  like  avenging 
spirits,  uttered  portentous  warnings  of  future  retri*m- 
tion.  The  whole  furniture  of  the  apartment  conveyed 
the  impression,  that  the  spoil  of  plundered  veiselswas 
here  collected ;  and  this  impression  would  have  been 
confirmed,  could  the  spectator  have  glanced  into  a 
compass-box,  now  the  exclusive  property  of  Gabrielle ; 
which  contained  the  most  splendid  pearl  necklaces  and 
jewels,  that  might  have  furnished  the  regalia  of  a  prin- 
cess. Between  the  windows  of  this  room,  in  which  a 
doating  father  had  brought  together  everything  that 
could  amuse  and  delight  the  child  he  worshipped, 
upon  a  mahogany  table  stood  a  lamp  of  finely  wrought 
silver,  emiting  a  pure  and  pleasant  fiame,  sufficient  to 
light  up  the  heavy  brocade  curtains  around  the  coarse, 
oaken  bedstead^  to  which  Erika  now  conducted  Gabri- 
elle. 

-  Will  you  not  come  to  bed  also,  Erika?"  asked  the 
child;  ''you  sit  up  late  at  night,  very  often,  now- 
a-days." 

"I  am  going  to  finish  your  doll,  Ella,"  answered 
Erika,  picking  up  scraps  of  beautiful  silk. 

"  Then  let  me  sit  up  in  bed  and  watch  you,  good 
Erika ;  you  work  at  my  doll  every  night,  and  yet  it  is 
never  finished." 

•*  1  shall  certainly  complete  it  to-night,  but  you  mu-' 
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not  Bit  looking  at  me  while  I  am  at  work,  because  then 
It  will  give  you  no  pleasure  when  you  receive  it.  Now, 
lie  down  and  I  will  tell  you  a  pretty  story." 

"But  I  have  not  said  my  prayers  yet,"  answered  the 
child. 

**  True ;  they  must  not  be  forgotten,"  said  Erika, 
while  a  &int  blush  mantled  her  cheeks.  *'  Repeat  your 
prayers,  my  Gabrielle,  and  pray  to  Ood  for  your  father 
and  brothers." 

^  But,  Birger  is  always  so  strange,  that  I  do  not  like 
to  pray  fot  him,"  answered  the  girL 

"You  must  pray  for  all,  Ella,  and  especially  for 
Birger;  he  is  your  brother." 

"  Yes,  but  for  all  that  he  is  very  wicked.  Do  you 
pray  for  him,  Erika?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  I  pray  more  for  him  than  for  Anton, 
tor  he  is  gentle,  mild,  and  never  offends  any  one. 
Birger  has  a  most  violent  temper,  and  is  in  the  greatest 
need  of  our  prayers. 

Gabrielle  now  repeated  her  prayers,  and  included 
therein  a  petition  for  Birger ;  after  which  she  fell  asleep, 
while  Erika)  in  a  whispering  voice,  was  telling  a  beau- 
tiftil  legend  about  the  "  Enchanted  Swan  of  Tistelon.'* 
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CHAPTER    II. 


ERISA   MALM 


Erika  Malm  was  a  being,  in  every  respect,  richljr 
endowed  by  nature  ;  she  was  left  alone  in  the  world ; 
•he  had  neither  friends,  property  nor  pmtection — not 
eren  a  home.  A  lot  so  perfectly  destitute  and  hope- 
lew,  was  perhaps  necessary  to  enable  her  to  fulAl,  with 
patient  resignation,  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  situation 
which  she  now  held,  as  the  governess  of  the  little 
Gabrielle.  About  twenty  years  previous  to  the  time 
when  we  here  formed  her  acquaintance,  a  rich  and 
childless  widow  went  from  the  country,  to  reside  for  a 
leason  at  Stockholm.  When  she  returned  home,  she 
brought  with  her  a  little  girl  whom  she  had  ransomed 
from  the  orphan  asylum.  No  one  knew  anything  of 
the  foundling's  parents;  no  individual  had  ever  made 
inquiries  concerning  her ;  not  a  being  on  earth  was  in- 
terested, either  in  her  fortune  or  her  fate ;  but  a  kind 
Providence  provided  her  with  a  generous  foster-mother, 
who  supplied  to  her  the  want  of  all  natural  ties,  and 
watched  over  her  education  with  the  tenderest  mater- 
nal solicitude  until  Erika  had  attained  the  age  of  four- 
teen years.  Under  the  care  of  this  excellent  lady,  a 
•olid  foundation  was  laid  for  the  cultivation  both  lof  her 
intellect  and  heart  i  but,  unfortunately,  this  kind  pro- 
tectress of  the  orphan  was  called  home  to  heaven* 
while  absent  upon  a  journey,  without  having  completed 
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the  arrangements  which  she  had  frequently  proposed 
for  the  future  welfare  of  her  adopted  child.  The  un- 
protected Erika,  whose  excellent  natural  endowments 
had  been  cultivated  in  a  manner  which  may  be  called 
unfortunate,  since  no  position  in  society  adapted  there- 
to, had  been  in  the  same  time  secured  to  her ;  was  now 
suddenly  called  upon  to  enter  upoi)  a  new  path,  and 
apply  herself  with  patience  and  submission,  to  the 
'painful  and  difficult  task  of  watching  over,  educat&ig, 
and  amusing  a  family  of  wayward,  spoiled,  and  selfi. 
willed  children. 

Madam  Malm's  heir,  a  distant  relative,  as  a  par- 
ticular favour  had  taken  Erika  along  with  the  inherit-^ 
ance ;  and  in  the  house  of  Consul  N.,  at  Gottenburg-, 
the  poor  girl,  exiled  from  family  and  the  abode  of  love, 
soon  became  acquainted  with  the  dark  shadows  which 
relieve  the  sunshine  of  human  destiny.  Madam  Malna, 
herself  a  religious  and  humble  woman,  had  early  im- 
•  planted  in  Erika's  soul  that  precious  seed  which,  when 
grown  and  ripened,  could  alone  guard  the  heart  of  the 
girl  from  the  poisonous  temptations  which  assail  its 
purity.  Early  accustomed  to  examine  all  her  emotions 
by  the  standard  of  those  principles  which  that  excel- 
lent woman  had  instilled,  Erika  soon  completed,  by 
self-culture,  the  education  which  her  protectress  had 
commenced.  She  struggled  to  counteract  the  errors  of 
her  disposition,  to  overcome  the  repinings  and  despair 
natural  to  her  unprotected  lot;  and  as  she  grew  in 
years  and  increased  in  knowledge,  avoided  that  osten- 
.tatious  display  of  superior  abilities  which  so  frequently 
excites  the  envy  of  those  less  richly  endowed.  With  no 
companions  of  her  own  age,  and  never  having  seen  a 
brighter  side  of  human  life  than  the  quiet  dwelling  of 
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het  foiter-mother  presented,  Erika*i  temper  bad  •!•' 
ready  acquired  a  grave  and  thoughtful  turn,  which  pro« 
cured  for  her  a  nickname  of  the  "  little  old  woman.*' 
But  as  time  wore  on,  it  removed  the  contrast  between 
her  youth  and  her  serious  demeanor  i  the  reserved 
child  became  a  graceful  maiden,  and  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen the  poor  and  destitute  Erika  was  indebted  to  her 
modesty  of  demeanor,  for  the  respect  which  is  seldom 
yielded  to  impoverished  and  dependent  females. 

Erika  had  remained  in  the  house  of  Consul  N.,  be<- 
cause  she  had  never  supposed  that  she  had  any  right 
to  withdraw  herself  from  the  moral  purgatory  which 
had  been  allotted  to  her.    She  advanced  from  nurse  to 
the  double  post  of  housekeeper  and  governess — occu- 
pations that  were  burdensome,  from  a  variety  of  petty 
but  vexatious  grievances.    Mrs.  N.  was  a  fashionable 
lady,  well  versed  in  all  the  pleasures  and  etiquettes  of 
society;  she  was  exceedingly  amiable  when  abroad 
and  appeared  so  at  home  whenever  company  was  pre* 
sent    But  she  was  really  a  tyrant  over  her  household, 
and  tortured  those  beings  who  were  subject  to  her  will| 
with  the  most  malicious  ingenuity. 
.   Early  in  the  morning,  Erika  must  so  arrange  the 
household  affairs  as  to  be  ready  by  eight  o'clock,  to 
superintend  the  education  of  the  children.     If  she  was 
not  punctual  at  the  moment,  she  was  assailed  with  sar- 
castic expressions ;  and  harsh,  angry  words  were  not 
I        wanting,  when  anything  disturbed  the  equanimity  of 
the  children,  for  their  complaints  were  as  infallible  aa 
I        the  Talmud  to  this  weak-minded  mother.     In  addition 
I        to  this,  Mrs.  N.,  whose  vanity  in  dress  was  extreme, 
I        uniformly  embezzled  for  her  own  purposes  a  large  por- 
I       tioo  of  the  money  which  her  husband  assigned  (at 
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hottseuuia  expenses;  and  the  united  indig^nation  of 
master  and  mistress,  children  and  servants,  was 
showered  upon  the  devoted  head  of  Erika,  when 
anything  was  wanting  and  there  was  no  money  to  pay 
for  it  Two  nights  in  the  week  she  stood  till  midnight 
over  the  baking  oven,  and  if  her  head  lay  heavy  on  the 
pillow  the  following  morning,  her  mistress  inquired,  In 
a  sneering  tone,  whether  Miss  Erika  intended  to  keep 
her  Sabbath  in  the  middle  of  the  week. ' 

All  these  little  annoyances  the  poor  orphan  could 
bear.  The  consciousness  that  she  paid  amply  for  all 
the  benefit  she  enjoyed,  consoled  Erika  under  these 
daily  reproaches,  and  daily  persecutions  of  prodigality 
and  avarice ;  she  also  found  comfort  in  the  belief  that 
a  wise  Providence  had  imposed  this  burden  upon  her, 
that  to  some  beings  suffering  was  the  only  heritage, 
and  that  she  herself,  isolated  from  all  friends,  and  cast 
off  from  every  domestic  tie,  was  one  of  that  number. 
But  a  circumstance  soon  occurred,  against  which  the 
purity  of  her  heart  and  her  religious  education  revolted 
— something  that  she  did  not  consider  that  even  a 
friendless  orphan  was  obliged  to  endure — ^and  she, 
therefore,  firmly  resolved  to  escape  from  this  last  per- 
secution. It  was  the  impure  admiration  and  insulting^ 
offers  of  her  unprincipled  master. 
•  As  soon  as  the  faintest  idea  of  her  husband's  infide- 
lity dawned  upon  the  mistress's  mind,  she  treated  her 
unfortunate  dependant  in  such  a  manner  as  to  extin- 
guish the  last  spark  of  gratitude  in  Erika's  bosom. 

One  pleasant  afternoon  in  the  month  of  June,  Con- 
sul N.'s  family  had  been  invited  to  a  coffee  party, 
which  was  to  be  held  in  a  garden  near  the  city.  Mrs. 
N.  and  her  eldest  daughter  had  already  gone,  and  it 
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WM  arranged  that  Erika  was  to  follow,  with  th« 
youngest  child  in  the  coune  of  the  evening.  The 
Conaul  himielf  bad  signified  his  intention  to  Join  th« 
party,  as  soon  as  he  completed  some  husineu  about 
which  he  was  then  employed.  The  company  had 
already  assembled  in  the  garden,  when,  by  one  of 
those  singular  accidents  which  no  one  can  explain,  the 
entire  contents  of  the  coffee-pot  was  turned  upon  the 
splendid  Italian  silk  of  the  Consul's  wife.  Screaming 
with  pain  and  vexation,  she  enveloped  herself  in  a 
shawl,  and  hastened  back  to  the  city,  in  order  to 
ehange  her  attire.  Panting  and  breathless,  she  soon 
reached  home.  There  was  no  one  in  the  parlour,  but 
in  the  nursery  her  fieivourite  child  stood  sobbing  and 
weeping. 

'*  My  little  darling,*'  said  the  mother,  **  why  are  you 
here  alone  7  What  are  you  crying  about  ?  Has  Erika 
hurt  you  ?" 

The  child  continued  to  weep,  but  made  no  reply. 

**  Tell  me,  my  little  angel,  tell  your  mother  what  you 
are  crying  for  V* 

"  Father  pushed  me  out  of  the  parlour  I'*  sobbed  the 
ehUd. 

**  What  were  you  doing  there  ?  Has  not  mother  told 
her  good  children  never  to  go  there  ?  There  is  always 
trouble  when  I  am  absent  I  can't  understand  what 
Erika  means  by  not  taking  care  of  you." 

**  I  was  not  doing  any  harm,"  sighed  the  girl. 

<*  My  little  one  was  disobedient,  then  V* 

**  Father  is  with  Erika,  and  I  was  with  her  also,  hut 
he  said  that  I  must  go  out  and  playt  and  when  I 
refused  to  remain  here  alone,  he  seized  me  by  the  artt 
and  pushed  me  out  of  the  door.'* 
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'*  What!"  said  Mrs.  N.,  with  a  tremuldiu  Toice,  and  • 
turning  pale  with  anger,  <'what  did  Erika  say,  when 
your  father  pushed  you  out  ?" 

"She  wished  to  follow  me/'  said  the  little  girl,  "but 
father  would  not  let  her,  for  he  said  she  must  sew  a 
button  on  his  waistcoat." 

■  "  Stay  here,  my  angel ;  mother  will  go  to  them." 
•■  Mrs.  N.  then  flew  to  the  parlour,  but  stopped  at  the 
door  for  the  purpose  of  taking  breath,  and  arranging^ 
the  confused  thoughts  of  mingled  jealousy  and  ven* 
geance,  which  had  so  seriously  disturbed  her  equani- 
mity. She  hesitated  whether  she  should  open  the* 
door.  All  was  quiet  and  still.  Three  or  four  times 
ahe  tried  to  raise  her  hand  to  the  lock — the  violence 
of  her  feelings  and  the  agitation  of  her  nerves  deprived 
her  of  the  physical  power.  She  summoned  all  her 
energy,  and  at  length  was  able  to  make  the  attempt, 
but  without  success,  for  the  door  was  bolted  upon  the 
inside.  Language  is  feeble  to  describe  the  rage  of  the 
impassioned  woman  at  this  discovery.  The  fury  of 
jealousy  took  possession  of  her  mind — she  cried  for 
£rika — she  exhausted  upon  her  the  whole  vocabulary 
of  insulting  and  opprobrious  epithets ;  she  hurled  upon 
her  husband  every  imprecation  which  rage  could  sug- 
gest, and  ordered  him  instantly  to  open  the  door, 
•  The  bolt  was  withdrawn,  and  the  door  flew  open— 
the  Consul  stood  alone  in  the  vacant  apartment.  For 
a  moment  the  husband  and  wife  confronted  each  other 
in  silence ;  the  former  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  in- 
quired, in  a  cavalier  manner,  "  to  what  circumatance 
le  was  indebted  for  this  audden  and  unexpected 
♦laitt"    , 

**A  presage  that  somelhing  base  was  being  enfcted 
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in  my  bouse,"   answered  the  enraged  wife.      **  But 
vhere  is  the  miserable  woman  that  thus  infamously 
j        repays  my  protection  and  benevolence  ?" 
I  "  Silence  I"  said  the  husband,  "  Krika  is  not  here. 

I        Give  yourself  no  uneasiness  when  you  have  no  cause/' 
I  "  No  cause  I"  repeated  Mrs.  N.,  "  no  cause !    Is  not 

the  window  open  ?  Is  it  moie  than  one  yard  from  the 
garden?  The  escape  was  easy  enough,  as  soon  as  my 
voice  was  heard.  The  subterfuge  is  a  little  too  appa- 
rent—and, by  Heaven !  she  shall  yet  find  difficulties 
in  her  way.  I  will  have  my  revenge !  I  will  cast  the 
rq>robate  into  the  street,  and  the  whole  world  shall 
soon  know  what  a  viper  I  have  nourished  in  my 
bosom.'* 

Consul  N.  soon  perceived  the  real  danger  which 
threatened  the  sole  inheritance  of  a  young  and  inno- 
cent female — her  good  name — and  was  therefore  im- 
pelled, by  every  motive  of  generosity  and  honour,  to 
struggle  in  her  behalC  He  was  a  man  of  levity — per- 
haps of  meanness — ^but  he  was  not  so  lost  to  every 
sentiment  of  humanity,  as  to  suffer  the  fair  fame  of 
£rika  to  be  tarnished  on  his  account  With  manly 
resolution  he  checked  his  wife,  already  about  to  leave 
the  apartment,  seated  her  in  a  chair,  and  again  bolted 
the  door. 

'*  Moderate  your  anger,  and  your  noisy  and  unjust 
vituperation,"  said  he  to  his  wife :  "  and  I  will,  in  a 
few  words,  tell  you  more,  perhaps  than  you  wish  to 
know.  Remember,  however,  if  you  insult  Erika  with 
a  single  word,  with  a  solitary  equivocal  hint,  you  will 
draw  down  my  heaviest  censure  upon  your  head.  I 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  tolerated  your  prodigality 
vith  a  patience  beyond  all  reasonable  expectation—^ 
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your  caprices,  vanity,  and  ill- temper,  and  all  the  other 
yexations,  which,  taken  together,  have  rendered  our 
marriage  a  burden ;  but  I  beg  of  you  to  bear  in  mind* 
that,  if  you  assail  that  innocent  girl's  character,  you 
will  find  me  a  different  individual  from  the  patient 
and  resigned  husband  which  you  have  hitherto  found 
me.  You  will  create  a  master,  under  whom  yoa  will 
be  the  first  that  is  taught  obedience/' 

'*  What  do  you  mean  ?*'  asked  the  wife,  half  weep, 
ing  with  vexation  and  fear;  "do  you  intend  to  kill 
me?" 

**  By  no  means,"  answered  the  Consul;  "  I  only  wish 
you  to  behave  with  common  decency  and  prudence^ 
and  make  the  best  of  an  affair  which  I  admit  to  be 
equivocal.  In  the  first  place  I  must  tell  you  that,  in 
all  the  elements  of  her  character,  Erika  is  the  antipodes 
of  yourself;  she  is  young,  beautiful,  modest,  amiable, 
and  pleasing.  I  could  not  be  in  daily  intercourse  with 
her  without  being  susceptible  to  her  charms.  She  haa 
inspired  me  with  feelings,  which  she  was  too  pure  and 
too  elevated  to  reciprocate.  I  improved  your  absence 
this  afternoon,  to  urge  my  suit  with  all  the  eloquence 
I  possess.  The  virtuous  obstinacy  of  Erika  enraged 
me,  and  the  poor  girl  escaped  from  my  solicitations 
through  the  open  window.  Perhaps,  also,  you  may 
wish  to  know  the  reason  of  my  remaining  here  after 
her  departure.  I  will  tell  you.  I  thought  that  the 
dove  would  return  to  her  nest  aft/^r  the  hawk  had 
flown.  I  have  now  explained  tc  you  the  minutest 
details  of  the  affair.  I  may  be  weak — I  may  be  disso- 
lute— ^but  I  scorn  a  lie.  You  may,  therefore,  confi. 
dently  believe,  that  I  have  concealed  nothing  troia 
you)  and  for  the  sake  of  both  of  us, especially  for  yout 
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own,  I  entreat  yon  to  behave  as  if  nothing  bad  hap« 
peoed." 

**  Do  yon  think  me  a  fool  f  To  what  shoold  I  expoee 
myBel^  if  I  retained  her  in  my  family  after  such  an 
insolt  to  my  character !" 

"  Be  assured,  my  dear,  that  yon  need  baye  no  fear 
on  her  account.  The  danger  to  which  I  haTe  exposed 
Erika,  has  deeply  afflicted  me,  and  I  tow  to  you  that, 
from  this  time  forth,  the  girl  is  completely  shielded 
from  my  importunities.  And  as  I  have  completely 
initiated  you  into  all  the  secrets  of  the  transaction,  you 
must  perceire  my  in&tuation  is  entirely  at  an  end.  I 
beseech  you,  therefore,  to  return  quieUy  to  the  psrty^ 
and  I,  like  a  discreet  and  civil  husband,  will  imme- 
diately follow  you." 

*<Good  heayenl  what  do  I  hearT  Am  I  to  submit 
to  be  disgraced — to  be  outraged — to  be  wounded  in 
my  honour — to  be  trampled  upon  by  my  husband — to 
be  jeered  at  and  ridiculed  by  my  servants — ^without 
redress  ?  Can  I  endure  such  torture  and  disgrace  as 
this  t     No,  no  1  never,  never ** 

And  before  the  Consul  was  prepared  for  the  act,  hb 
wife  leaped  from  the  window  into  the  garden. 

"  Helena  I  Helena  1  Remember  what  I  have  told 
you,  and  be  assured  that  I  will  keep  my  word  !'* 

But  without  hearing  or  seeing  anything,  wrapt  from 
the  present  and  from  the  future,  in  her  madness  and 
revenge,  the  distracted  woman  rushed  through  the 
small  garden,  and  soon  found  the  weeping  Erika, 
seated  upon  a  bench,  and  protected  from  observation 
by  the  surrounding  shrubbery. 

**  I  have  found  you,  at  last,  insulting  wanton  !*'  cried 
Helena,  in  the  harshest  and  most  insulting  tone.  *<  You 
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hfive  honoured  me  by  assailing  my  husband's  heart;, 
you  have  exhibited  your  lascivious  behaviour  before 
the  eyes  of  my  children !  Pack  up  your  things,  and 
begone.  If  I  find  you  in  this  house  when  I  return,  I 
will  make  the  city  ring  with  your  disgrace  I" 

The  fountain  of  poor  Erika's  tears  was  dried,  and  a 
faint  sobbing  of  the  heart  alone  proclaimed  the  inten- 
sity of  her  agony.  She  arose  suddenly  from  her  seat, 
and  with  an  expression  of  countenance  not  at  all  cal- 
culated to  appease  a  severe  judge,  answered  in  a  firm 
but  calm  voice :  *'  I  am  innocent !  God  is  my  witness 
that  I  *am  innocent  I  But  I  will  obey  you — I  will 
leave  you — for  I  have  no  protector,  no  friend  V 
.  « Begone!  begone T'  screamed  Mrs.  N.  "J  wonder 
where  you  will  find  another  asylum.  Perhaps  yoi;^ 
intend  to  throw  yourself  upon  the  Consul's  protection ; 
but  you  will  find  the  grave  a  quieter  resting-place  than 
such  a  home." 

.  <<  I  shall  not  apply  for  his  aid ;  I  shall  throw  myself 
upon  no  one ;  I  shall  go  hence  poorer  than  I  came  I  I 
have  nothing  now,  not  even  a  belief  in  justice !" 
.  Mrs.  N.  was  somewhat  confounded  ;  she  knew  not 
what  to  think.  She  certainly  did  not  think  that  Erika. 
was  capable  of  putting  her  threat  into  execution,  and 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  still  more  contemptuous  tone: 
**Yes,  yes — goj  leave  the  hospitality  you  have  dis- 
graced. If  I  find  you  under  this  roof  when  I  return,  I 
will  hand  you  over  to  the  police." 

Mrs.  N.  again  dressed  herself,  stained  with  rouge 
her  pallid  complexion,  and  taking  her  husband's  prof- 
fered arm,  returned  to  the  garden.  While  on  their  way 
diere,  the  Consul  said,  "  I  hope  you  have  acted  accord- 
ing to. my  advice  and  restrained  the  strong  emotion 
which  you  experienced.    Did  you  find  Erika?" 
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*Te8,"  answered  the  wife,  laconically 

"  I  hope  you  did  not  forget  what  I  told  yon,**  and 
the  Consul  fastened  a  gaze  upon  his  wife,  which  pro- 
duced an  uneasy  and  foreboding  palpitation  of  the 
heart 

'*  We  will  speak  of  this  to-night,  my  dear,"  said  the 
preyarieating  woman.  "  In  the  street,  at  least,  I  ought 
to  find  that  peace,  which  has  been  driven  from  my 
home." 

,  It  was  unreasonable  for  the  Consul  to  preu  the  mat- 
t^  further,  and  the  discussion  was  not  resumed  until 
the  following  morning,  when  they  learned,  to  their 
Bstonisbment,  that  Erika  had  fled.  Immediately  after 
the  departure  of  the  Consul  and  his  wife,  she  rushed 
iQto  the  street  without  confiding  her  intentions  to  any 
one,  and  it  was  not  until  after  many  weeks,  when  she 
sent  for  her  certificate  of  baptism,  that  her  persecutors 
learned  that  she  had  found  an  asylum  among  the  rocki 
of  the  coast 
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CHAPTER    UL 

THE  ASYLUM. 

Erika's  mind  and  body  were  alike  strong,  and  she 
was,  therefore,  able  to  execute  what  her  duty  suggested, 
though  it  might  be  most  repugnant  to  her  feelings. 
But  whither  should  she  flee  7  who  would  open  an  asy* 
lum  to  one  who,  in  such  a  sudden,  and  apparently  la 
such  a  suspicious  manner,  had  left  the  house  in  which 
she  had  resided  for  years.  A  feeling  of  commendable 
modesty,  prevented  her  from  seeking  a  refuge  with  any 
of  the  few  acquaintances  which  she  had  formed  in  the 
city.  She  thought  probably,  that  she  might  find  a 
home  on  the  islands ;  and  having  but  little  time  for 
reflection,  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  walked 
down  to  the  quay  to  see  if  there  were  any  boats  ready 
to  sail.  She  had  scarcely  arrived  there,  when  her  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  woman 
whose  dress,  though  both  neat  and  fine  in  quality,  was 
of  that  peculiar  fashion  which  denoted  an  inhabitant 
of  the  rock-bound  islands.  She  was  walking  to  and 
firo  as  if  waiting  for  some  one,  and  was  soon  joined  by 
a  man,  carrying  a  great  variety  of  packages.  As  soon 
as  he  appeared,  the  woman  descended  into  one  of  the 
largest  boats  that  line  the  quay,  and  by  her  manner, 
convinced  Erika  that  she  had  been  providing  necessa- 
ries for  her  home.  Resolved  to  profit  by  this  fortunate 
circttmBtance,  thd  poor  girl  hastened  to  the  landing 
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plice,  and  in  a  moment  itood  upon  the  well  eeoured 

deck,  by  the  side  of  the  itranger. 

The  acquaintance  was  loon  formed,  and  Dame 
Haraldaon,  as  the  itranger  waa  called,  aaaured  Erikn 
that,  aa  the  boat  belonged  to  her  husband,  she  could 
readily  grant  her  perminion  to  accompany  her.  Happy 
in  having  thus  &r  succeeded,  Erika  hastened  home, 
and  taking  from  thence  the  clothing  which  she  moat 
needed,  returned  with  a  lightened  heart  to  the  boat» 
which  sailed  away  before  the  bell  rang  for  eyening 
prayers. 

It  was  a  clear,  calm,  delightful  Bummer's  evening, 
and  the  poor  homeless,  friendless  girl,  seated  by  the 
side  of  the  kind-hearted  mother  Haraldson,  related  her 
ihort,  sad,  and  eventful  history.  With  ready  sympathy 
the  worthy  and  compassionate  woman  endeavoured  to 
console  the  dejected  girl ;  and  after  permitting  her  to 
ei^oy  a  short  slumber,  awoke  her  at  daybreak,  to  say 
the  boat  was  moored  at  Tistelon.  Erika  arose  in  a 
more  composed  and  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  and  with 
renewed  confidence  that  God  would  prove  himself  the 
Cither  of  the  fatherless. 

Both  the  elder  Haraldson  and  his  son  made  a  disa« 
greeable  impression  upon  the  educated  and  refined 
Erika,  but  she  found  herself  drawn  by  cords  of  love 
toward  the  kind-hearted  woman  who  had  sympathized 
10  tenderly  with  her  sorrows.  Mother  Haraldson,  as 
the  was  usually  called,  might  have  assumed  the  title  of 
mistress,  like  the  wives  of  other  rich  inhabitanta  of  the 
rocks,  whose  husbands  own  boats  and  manufacturesi 
but  she  despised  such  vanities ;  and  though  the  daugh* 
ter  of  a  clergyman,  would  receive  no  appellation  but 
that  of  good  mother.    By  thia  name,  and  her  kindly 
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disposition,  she  soon  won  dompletely  the  heaft  of 
Erika — ^a  sincere  friendship  immediately  grew  up  be^ 
tween  them;  and  it  was  determined  that  she  should 
remain  an  inmate  of  Mother  Haraldson's  household. 
Mother  Haraldson  possessed  a  treasure,  dearer  to  hef 
heart  than  all  other  things  in  the  world — her  little 
Gabrielle,  who  was  then  three  years  old.  With  the 
deepest  grief  this  excellent  woman  witnessed  the  law- 
less life  of  her  husband  and  step*son,  and  was  con- 
stantly anticipating  some  disastrous  end  to  their  bold 
and  criminal  enterprises.  She  mourned  in  silence 
over  that  which  she  had  not  power  to  change ;  and 
thanked  God  for  the  consolation  that,  in  the  event  of 
her  own  death,  this  tender  blossom,  already  called 
''The  Rose  of  Tistelon,"  on  account  of  her  singular 
beauty,  would  not  be  left  to  the  rough  guardianship  of 
her  relatives,  but  find  in  Erika  a  safe  guide  and  pro- 
tectress. The  poor  orphan,  unaccustomed  to  such  re- 
freshing feelings  as  human  love  and  pure  benevolence, 
with  a  heart  that  was  ever  yearning  for  the  affection  of 
others,  and  without  one  being  on  the  wide  earth  to 
cherish  and  return  that  affection,  listened  with  plea- 
sure to  the  urgent,  and  oft  repeated  solicitations  to 
remain  with  those  who  held  her  in  their  bosoms,  and 
seek  no  other  home.  What  cared  this  poor  maiden 
for  the  barren  and  desolate  rocks  ?  What  cared  she 
for  the  rough  nature  of  those  who  surrounded  her? 
The  chilling  blasts  might  sweep  over  the  Baltic — the 
tempest  might  lower  in  the  heavens ;  she  beheld  only 
the  sincere  gratitude  that  sparkled  in  mother  Britta's 
eyes  ;  she  felt  only  that  the  charming  little  rose,  nour- 
ished by  her  affection,  daily  took  firmer  root  in  her 
heart.      It  was  a  delightful  task  for  Erika  to  watsch 
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over  thif  bopeAil  child ;  to  witness  the  earliest  devel- 
opment of  her  faculties — the  gradual  ex)Minsion  of  her 
Bttore !  and  to  anticipate  the  future  perfection  of  A 
being  whom,  it  had  pleased  heaven,  in  her  infancy, 
thas  to  adorn  and  exalt.  Tlie  calm  and  dignified  de> 
portment  of  Erika  exerted  also  a  subduing  infiuenee 
upon  the  rough  nature  of  the  two  pirates.  She  in- 
spired them  with  a  respect  and  a  refinement  which 
became  the  more  apparent  the  longer  she  remained 
among  them.  In  her  presence,  their  conversation  was 
less  offensive,  their  manners  more  subdued ;  and  the 
influence  she  acquired  over  Birger,  in  particular, 
astonished  even  herself.  One  single  look  of  her  mild 
eyes,  one  solitary  tone  of  her  musical  voice,  bent  the 
unruly  will  of  men,  whom  nothing  else  on  earth,  and 
notliing  in  heaven,  could  subdue. 

For  the  purpose  of  pleasing  Erika,  and  rendering 
her  residence  upon  the  isle  as  long  and  agreeable  as 
possible,  the  new  apartment,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
hsd  been  added  to  the  house,  and  furnished  in  the 
manner  which  we  have  already  described.  Day  by 
day,  new  decorations  were  added  to  Erika's  room; 
new  luxuries  were  brought  from  secret  receptacles, 
known  to  Haraldson  and  his  son !  and  their  guest  was 
astonished  at  the  quantity  and  variety  of  splendid  fur- 
niture which  was  concealed  within  the  walls  of  this 
moiddering  hoveL  It  was  a  long  time  before  she  dis- 
covered, with  affliction  and  disgust  from  whence  all 
this  splendour  was  obtained ;  and  from  that  time  bhe 
refused  to  allow  any  further  embellisbmenu  to  be 
added  to  her  own  and  Gabrielle's  apartment  Scarcely 
B  year  had  passed  away  after  Erika' s  arrival  at  the 
island,  when  the   good,  the  affectionate,  the  patient^ 
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his  spirit  became  dark  and  threatening  as  the  nighty 
when  it  spreads  her  stormy  wings  over  the  raging 
ocean. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  evening  when  we  first  in- 
troduced the  reader  to  the  pirates  of  Tistelon. 

Gabrielle  was  buried  in  a  gentle  slumber ;  Erika 
was  seated  at  the  table  assiduously  working  at  the  doll, 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  but  the  disquietude  of  her 
heart  prevented  her  from  giving  much  attention  to  her 
occupation.  "  For  what  purpose  do  they  venture  out 
on  the  ocean  this  terrible  night  7"  thought  she,  as  she 
listened  to  the  preparations  that  were  going  on  in  the 
room  below.  She  prayed  devoutly  to  God  to  strengthen 
her  mind,  and  direct  her  in  the  path  of  rectitude.  Con- 
tinuing this  process  of  self-examination,  she  inquired 
whether  she  could  venture  to  remain  for  life  in  such 
dangerous  company — whether  she  could  endure  the 
flame  that  glowed  in  Birger's  eyes  ?  Ought  she  not  to 
struggle  and  reclaim  to  the  paths  of  rectitude  this  hall 
lost  man  ?  Ought  she  not  to  inspire  him  with  a  holy 
sentiment,  that  should  lift  his  soul  above  his  criming 
pursuits  ?  Ought  she  not  to  imbue  his  nature  with  an 
emotion  that  would  change  its  miasmas  into  a  fleecy 
cloud,  that  would  soar  aloft  and  sail  in  the  blue  expanse 
of  ether  ?  Could  she,  in  fact,  again  summon  resolution 
to  seek  a  home  amid  the  cold  charities  of  that  world 
which  had  cast  her  off— a  new  home  ?  Even  admitting 
that  she  could  obtain  a  safe  asylum,  could  she  answer 
to  her  own  conscience  to  abandon  the  motherles. 
Gabrielle,  whom  she  had  vowed  never  to  forsake? 
There  was  a  long  and  severe  struggle  in  Erika's  bosom  ; 
never,  since  she  had  placed  her  foot  on  Tistelon,  had 
she  been  tortured  with  such  anxiety ;  never  had  tho 
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ftonn  rafred  around  her  abode  with  iuoh  wpptSUng 
fiolenee;  never  had  the  wayes  risen  in  such  awftil 
grandeur,  or  dashed  their  breakers  on  the  shore  with 
ft  roar  so  ominous  of  woe.  The  wind  shook  the  house 
to  its  foundation,  and  the  deep  baying  of  the  watch- 
dog sounded  in  horrible  unison  with  the  hurricane  that 
raged  around  her. 

"Oh,  God  I  protect  all  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ihips  on  this  terrible  night,"  prayed  Erika,  as  she 
devoutly  folded  her  hands  and  suffered  her  head  to  sink 
upon  her  bosom.  Whil^  in  this  position  she  heard  a 
creaking  sound  on  the  staircase.  '*They  are  going 
aloft,"  thought  Erika,  seized  by  an  indistinct  terror, 
''But  hark t  the  steps  approach  my  door  1"  and  with 
mppressed  breathing  she  listened  to  a  voice  which,  in 
a  singularly  hollow  tone,  reached  her  ear. 

*'  Open,  Erika,  I  beseech  you  I" 

It  was  Birger's  voice.  Erika  could  scarcely  rise  from 
her  chair.  More  than  two  years  had  elapsed  since  thia 
savage  youth  had  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  a  room 
which,  to  every  individual  in  the  house,  was  as  sacred 
as  a  sanctuary.  What  could  such  an  untimely  visit 
portend?  After  repeated  knocking  she  arose,  and 
having  in  some  degree  recovered  her  self-possession, 
said,  without  opening  the  door — "  What  do  you  wish, 
Birger,  at  this  bite  hour?  Have  I  not  perfectly  ar- 
ranged everything  for  you  ?" 

"Certainly,"  he  answered:  "but as  you  have  not 
yet  retired,  I  pray  you  to  open  the  door,  as  I  have  some- 
thing important  to  communicate." 

"  Speak,  then,  for  I  can  hear  you  perfectly." 

"Ar*you  afraid  of  met"  was  the  reply,  while  an 
ironical  laugh  wai  dittinctly  heard  above  the  whiitUng 
of  the  wind. 
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."  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Erika,  as  she  reeoTercd  all 
her  natural  courage.  In  a  mooient  tfae  bolt  was  with-^ 
drawn — calm,  collected,  and  commanding,  the  intrepid 
maiden  stood  before  the  intruder. 

"  What  is  it  you  wish  r* 

«  Of  my  purpose  you  will  soon  be  informed ;  but  be^ 
not  severe  with  me  I  entreat  you.  It  is  long,  very  long^, 
since  I  have  been  here.  I  did  not  venture  to  disturb 
you.  Miss  Erika,  although  I  have  struggled  hard 
against  my  wishes  to  be  near  you." 

He  approached  near  the  work-table  of  Erika,  npoa 
which  lay  an  open  hymn  book.  Birger  beat  forward 
and  read  the  lines,  which  she  bad  marked,  as  if  he 
sought  a  pretext  to  gain  time  to  arrange  his  thoughts 
on  the  subject  upon  which  he  was  about  to  speak. 
After  a  few  moments  he  read  the  words  aloud,  with  aa 
accent  of  feeling  that  was  surprising  to  Erika : 

"The  Lord  will  freely  give  Hie  grace, 
Where  faith  and  hope  endure ; 
Prom  uc  He  will  not  hide  His  £»»-' 
His  promiaea  are  sure* 

••  Then  let  me  atiU,  with  cheerftd  hearty 
My  daily  course  frdfll ; 
His  worda  a  gracious  hope  Impart, 
And  sweetly  guide  our  win." 

^  I  wirii,  Miss  Erika,  that  I  could  read  those  Temes, 
and  derive  from  them  the  consolation  which  they  carry 
to  your  mind." 

**  And  why  can  you  not,  Birger?"  asked  she.  **  If 
you  were  to  read  the  Bible  more  frequently,  you  would 
understand  it  better,  and  find  strength  therein  to  resist 
temptation  and  support  you  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  It 
would  impcove  both  your  hoftdlect  and  your  hearts*' 
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''My  heart  and  intellect,  ErUca,  are bothirieked^ 
nor  can  my  own  eflorta  alone  improre  them.*' 

"  I  am  glad,  Birger,  to  hear  you  say  lo  t  to  he  eon- 
tcious  of  your  guilt  is  the  first  step  toward  reformation. 
There  is  a  God  abore  who  has  promised  his  aid  to  those 
who  sincerely  repent.    Yo\ir  prayers ** 

"No,  no;  not  my  prayers,  Erika,"  interrupted 
Birger,  with  strong  emotion.  '*  I  might,  perhaps,  turn 
from  die  path  which  I  hare  trod — I  might  become 

another,  a  better  man,  if ;  but,  it  is  impossible — ^it 

is  madness  to  think  that  you  would  become  the  wife  of 
a  rough  outcast  like  myself!  Well,  well,  I  see  you 
grow  pale.  My  thoughts  are  disagreeable  to  you : 
yet  learn,  Erika,  that  could  you  make  so  great  a  sacri- 
fice, you  never  should  have  occasion  to  blush  for  me. 
I  have  determined  to  study  navigation  this  winter,  and 
afterward,  instead  of  leading  the  adventurous  life  which 
I  now  lead,  I  will  build  a  vessel,  and  as  captain  and 
owner  make  voyages  to  Jutland.  Then,  on  the  foun- 
dation of  this  dilapidated  hut,  I  will  rear  a  building  as 
splendid  as  your  wishes,  and  make  you  queen  of  this 
barren  realm." 

During  this  long  address,  which  was  uttered  with  all 
the  consciousness  of  power,  Erika  had  time  to  recover 
from  her  disagreeable  surprise.  The  idea  of  uniting 
herself  in  marriage  with  this  hereditary  pirate,  inspired 
her  with  unconquerable  horror,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  something  in  his  resolute  and  determined 
manner  that  harmonized  with  her  own  strong  and  ener- 
getic character.  She  felt  herself  capable  of  making 
aoy  sacrifice  for  the  wild,  but  earnest  youth,  except  that 
of  becoming  his  wife,  and  she  therefore  answered,  with 
peHect  sincerity : 
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*'  No,  no,  Birger ;  I  can  never  accept  your  proposal. 
Not  because  I  think  you  are  beneath  me,  for  I  am  the 
.child  of  poverty,  perhaps  of  guilt ;  and,  therefore,  any 
honest  man  is  good  enough  for  Erika's  husband.  But 
there  is  another  reason,  Birger,  which  you  must  know, 
and  which  must  for  ever  separate  us.  Ever  since  I 
first  came  to  this  island,  I  have  been  terrified  by  youx 
wild  and  criminal  life ;  you  have  always  seemed^to  me 
a  man  in  whom  I  could  have  no  confidence,  and  with- 
out  confideuce,  how  can  there  be  love  ?  Of  my  friend- 
ship,  however,  I  will  never  deprive  you,  and  I  most 
sincerely  pray  the  Father  of  all  mercies  to  direct  youx 
conduct  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  you  worthy  o| 
my  esteem,  and  be  assured  that  I  shall  ever  treat  you 
as  a  brother." 

"Thank you — thank  you;  you  are  too  kind.  Miss 
Erika,*'  answered  Birger,  with  haughty  bitterness, 
**  But  hear  me,  reflect  upon  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
and  remember  that  this  moment  you  have  the  future 
destiny  of  a  human  being  in  your  hands,  for  the  present 
life,  at  least,  and  in  all  probability,  for  the  life  which  is 
to  come."  And  the  voice  of  the  pirate  became  tremu« 
lous  and  supplicatory.  "You  are  a  Christian;  you 
desire,  as  the  highest  good  that  can  be  accomplished, 
to  convert  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways ;  my  sal- 
vation is  in  your  power,  and  I  swear  by  the  eternal 
interests  of  my  soul,  that  if  you  will  become  my  wife, 
I  will  abandon  all  those  pursuits  that  make  me  fear  the 
mild  reproof  of  your  eye;  but  if  you  spurn  the  highesi 
tribute  I  can  offer  to  your  worth — if  you  deprive  me  oi 
the  only  chance  of  redeeming  my  name — if  you  spun 
imd  cast  me  from  you,  then — ^then — *'  and  bis  voice  re< 
fumed  all  its  harshness— "  then  there  is  no  power  on 
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Mrth  or  in  heaven  which  can  reitrain  me.  I  hate 
hitherto  been  wild  and  daring,  but  my  meet  wicked 
actions  have  inflicted  no  positive  ii^ury  upon  mankind. 
But,  despised,  rejected,  and  scorned  by  you,  Erika* 
having  all  that  is  pure  and  holy  in  my  nature  driven 
from  me  by  your  rejection,  hating  myself  and  the  whole 
world,  even  detesting  you,  the  name  of  Birger  Uarald- 
son  shall  be  the  terror  of  the  coast.*' 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Erika  trembled  before 
this  bold  bad  man,  whom  she  had  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to  rule  by  a  glance,  a  gesture,  a  word.  She  felt 
that  an  awfiil  responsibility  rested  upon  her ;  she  felt  her 
heart  trembling  with  anxiety  and  pain ;  she  felt  that 
all  her  strength  was  deserting  her.  Must  she  sacrifice 
herself  for  him  7  Must  she  entail  a  crime-stained  name, 
and  a  heritage  of  woe  upon  innocent  beings  yet  un-> 
bom  ?  It  was  terrible  to  devote  herself  to  such  a  lot ; 
to  bind  in  thraldom  her  whole  existence  upon  earth, 
by  such  a  promise.  She  had  sufficient  consciousness 
left  to  know  that  such  a  consent  would  be  more  than 
she  could  bear,  and  that  she  should  repent,  for  many  a 
long  and  weary  year,  the  error  which  the  necessity  of 
a  moment  had  forced  upon  her.  Erika  turned  a  sup- 
plicating and  imploring  glance  toward  Birger,  while 
his  giant  figure  seemed,  in  the  uncertain  light,  to  tower 
into  still  more  colossal  proportions;  and  his  eye,  to 
which  an  unnatural  brilliancy  was  imparted,  penetrated 
her  heart,  at  one  moment  in  humble  supplication,  and 
in  the  next,  with  fierce  and  commanding  threats,  before 
which  her  own  eyelids  drooped,  and  her  glance  sought 
the  floor,  as  in  a  low  voice  her  lips  slowly  murmured^ 
''No,  Birger  ;  no,  Birger,  I  cannot." 

**  There  is  yet  time  to  retract— my  probation  can  be 
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a  moment  prolonged/'  said  he  with  intense  anxiety  of 
look  and  tone.  '*  You  can,  you  can  grant  my  prayer, 
but  you  will  not.  Dear  Erika  !  I  am  so  miserable,  so 
utterly  undone  and  wretched,  that  on  my  knees  I  beg 
for  your  mercy  V*  And  he  actually  sank  down  before 
the  trembling  girl,  while  his  countenance  denoted  in- 
expressible anguish.  After  a  moment,  which  was  passed 
in  gazing  beseechingly  on  her  face,  he  asked  her  in  an 
almost  frenzied  manner,  "  Will  you  consent  to  become 
my  wife  ?" 

"  Take  my  life,  Birger,  but  I  cannot  command  my 
heart.'* 

Birger  rose  from  his  knees,  his  lips  were  violently 
compressed,  and  the  muscles  of  his  face  worked  con- 
vulsively. He  turned  toward  the  door,  and  exclaimed 
in  a  voice  of  mingled  bitterness  and  grief:  "  Farewell  I 
Erika,  you  must  answer  to  God  for  the  decision  which 
you  have  this  night  made." 

**  Recall,  I  beseech  you,  Birger,  recall  those  cruel 
words — the  Almighty  is  just," 

"Yes,  He  is  just,*  and  if  my  path  is  one  of  crime, 
yours  will  be  one  of  repentance  and  remorse.*'  And 
hastily  closing  the  door,  he  descended  the  stairs  with  a 
heavy  tread. 

Meanwhile  the  elder  Haraldson  had  equipped  him- 
self for  the  night's  expedition,  in  seal-skin  breeches 
and  in  an  overcoat  of  dark  blue  pilot  cloth.  "Go 
down  to  the  boat,  Birger,  if  you  are  ready,  and  trim 
the  sails ;  the  boy  will  assist  you  with  the  packages, 
and  I  will  be  with  you  directly."  He  then  aroused 
Anton,  who  lay  slumbering  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
and  ordered  him  to  assist  his  brother.  The  poor 
frightened  boy  rose,  and  patiently  suffered  them  to  load 
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bim  with  packages  as  if  he  had  heen  a  beast  of  burden. 
He  could  not,  however,  suppress  a  sigh,  which  escaped 
from  his  heart,  to  which  his  father  responded  in  a  surly 
tone :  "  Shame  on  you,  cowardly  dog.  Are  you  better 
than  your  father  ?  Begone,  and  remember  that  you 
bsTe  no  longer  a  mother  to  listen  to  your  complaints." 
Anton  smothered  some  bitter  tears  in  silence,  as  he 
went  down  to  the  pier  with  the  packages,  which  had 
been  placed  upon  his  back.  The  large  boat  was  tossed 
to  and  fro  by  the  waves,  as  if  made  of  paper,  and  amid 
the  noise  of  the  raging  surf  and  the  howling  of  the 
winds  they  made  their  preparation  for  departure. 
Hanildson  himself  took  the  helm,  pleased  that  the 
weadier  was  so  favourable  to  his  criminal  designs. 
Birger  cast  one  dark  look  toward  £rika's  window, 
^bioe  a  light  could  still  be  discerned.  Night  embraced 
both  the  craft  and  its  adventurous  crew,  and  it  was 
MOfllost  amid  the  huge  waves  of  the  Baltic 
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Within  a  few  miles  from  Tistelon  a  small  fishing 
town  is  situated,  insignificant  in  itself,  but  sufBcieDtl] 
large  to  give  an  adequate  idea  to  the  reader  of  th< 
appearance  of  such  places  in  this  remote  comer  of  th< 
world.  Along  rough  and  uneven  roads,  or  streets,  a) 
they  are  called,  a  great  number  of  little  huts  are  scat 
tered.  Only  the  principal  houses  could  boast  of  front 
painted  red,  while  almost  all  were  adorned  with  somi 
carved  work  or  gilded  figure-heads  taken  from  veasel 
thrown  upon  the  coast.  The  air  was  so  impregnate 
with  the  smell  of  decaying  fish,  that  even  the  stron 
gale  from  the  sea  had  scarcely  power  to  purify  it,  hx 
the  inhabitants,  habituated  from  childhood  to  such  a 
atmosphere,  were  fortunately  unconscious  of  the  an 
noyance.  The  men  were  almost  constantly  at  se\ 
both  by  day  and  night,  while  the  women,  the  ugUes 
of  their  sex,  remained  at  home  to  clean  the  fish,  men 
nets,  and  keep  in  order  lines,  lobster  baskets,  oystei 
rakes,  and  such  other  implements  as  the  pursuit  < 
their  husbands  required.  The  children  were  as  inni 
merable  here  as  they  are  in  most  fishing  towns,  an 
flocks  of  them,  with  chesnut  complexion,  pale  bU 
eyes,  and  yellow  hair,  the  poorest  of  whom  had  t 
other  covering  than  ragged  shirts  of  a  greyish  colou 
while  even  those  in  the  best  circumstances,  are  mere] 
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trowien  and  jacketi»  which  having  undergone  no  eke* 
ration,  dangle  around  the  junior  branehee  of  the  family 
like  the  looae  saiia  of  a  fishing  yeaiel  in  a  dead  calm  t 
robuit  and  ictiTe,  the  children  are  either  employed  in 
drying  fish,  or  in  arousing  themselves  along  the  beach« 
in  company  with  a  troop  of  starred  pigs,  to  which  they 
occasionally  cast  refuse  bait  and  other  delieioui 
ffionels. 

But  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  interior  of  thcte 
abodes  of  poverty,  and  we  there  discover  an  order  and 
cleanliness  that  contrasts  very  strongly  with  their 
eitemal  appearance.  The  beds  consist  of  old  but 
cleanly  washed  sails  stufi*ed  with  sea-weed  t  the  large 
taUe  is  well  scrubbed,  and  polished  smooth  irom  con* 
itant  rubbing ;  and  the  floor  ia  sprinkled  over  with  the 
flnest  sea-sand.  In  one  comer  stands  a  cupboard^ 
iopported  upon  a  pillar  of  hewn  pine,  in  which  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  crockery  Is  placed ;  such  mm 
two  or  three  teacups,  a  broken  saucer,  a  cofiee-pot 
without  a  spout,  a  brandy-bottle,  and  pewter  goblet. 
Above  the  small  window  is  a  narrow  sheli^  that  hold* 
the  library,  consisting  of  a  family-bible  and  hjrmn- 
book,  bound  in  black  leather.  But  religious  literature 
it  not  all  that  it  contains ;  we  discover  there  some 
dotty  bundles,  such  as  "  Lunkentus,"  "  Puss  in  Boots,*' 
'"Tbe  fair  Mellusina,"  and  two  or  three  songs  of  the 
htest  publication.  The  poor  dwelling  also  is  not 
without  ita  ornaments,  for,  hanging  upon  large  naihi 
against  the  wall,  are  pictures  of  His  Mi^esty  and  the 
Crown- Prince  on  horseback.  At  a  respectful  disUnce 
from  these  represenUtions  of  royalty,  the  iishing-Uckle 
and  the  lobster  neta  are  hung,  for  these  honeat  peopir 
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a  lively  boy  of  fourteen  yean ;  and  the  fourth,  by  i 
friend  of  the  family,  Herr  Pebr  Fabian  Askenber^ 
formerly  a  lieutenant  in  his  majesty's  service,  and  ai 
old  comrade  of  Amman's,  who  had  aiso  been  connected 
with  the  navy.  A  beautiful  family  group  was  formed 
by  these  four  individuals,  between  whom  the  mos( 
perfect  love  and  harmony  existed.  Lieutenant  Pehr, 
by  his  excellent  stories,  often  enlivened  his  more 
serious  friend,  as  they  enjoyed  their  pipes  in  the 
evening,  and,  in  imagination,  *' fought  their  battles 
o'er  again." 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  old  Askenberg 
lived  upon  the  charity  of  his  friend :  a  pension  had 
been  allotted  him,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  right 
arm,  which,  with  the  interest  of  a  small  capital,  earned 
in  hii  more  youthful  and  prosperous  days,  subserved 
for  his  support  This  treasure  the  old  man  scarcely 
regarded  as  belonging  to  himself  having  designed  ^t* 
together  with  his  weapons  of  war,  which,  brightly 
polished,  hung  over  his  bed,  for  Arve,  his  godaoDy 
pupil,  and  favourite. 

Unusual  silence  prevailed  around  the  festive  board. 
Dame  Catharine  was  in  fancy  stuffing  her  husband's 
provision  basket.  .  Arve  was  meditating  in  what  man-> 
ner  he  could  contrive  to  have  part  in  the  expedition. 
Amman  himself  was  buried  in  reflection;  and  old 
Askenberg,  for  once  in  his  life  felt  oppressed  and  low- 
spirited,  without  any  apparent  cause.  When,  however, 
die  soup  was  served,  and  Dame  Catharine  had  arranged 
the  provision  basket,  she  asked,  "  Why  are  you  so 
pensive,  my  dear  ?     What  have  you  heard  ?" 

**  Very  important  news,  mother.  Information  has 
been  given  against  the  suspicious  seal  hunten  for 
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mragglingf/  I  hope  to  catch  them  thi«  tim*.  The 
wind  is  fair,  and,  with  the  hlessing  of  God,  the  yacht 
will  be  in  purauit  of  thero  before  night" 

**  Is  it  quite  certain  they  will  go  to  sea  to-night  ?  " 
asked  Dame  Catharine.  *'  If  it  blows  up  a  itorm  this 
evening  it  will  be  no  joke  to  seek  them  in  their  holes, 
especially  for  you,  Amman,  who  are  not  yet  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  of  these  rocks/* 

"  No,  my  dear,  it  is  no  trifle ;  but  I  confide  in  Ood, 
and  the  justice  of  my  cause.  These  rascals  do  not 
smuggle  in  the  small  way,  and  if  I  succeed  in  taking 
them  I  shall  have  made  a  great  haul." 

'*  Yes,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  that,"  interrupted 
old  Askenberg.  "  We  shall  have  a  thick  fog  to-nighl^ 
and  I  am  more  afraid  of  a  fog  than  of  high  windsi  If 
I  remained  at  home  I  should  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep, 
10  I  mean  to  be  one  of  the  party." 

**  And  I  will  go  also,"  said  Arve,  who  would  not  be 
behind  the  lieutenant. 

"  Hush,  boy  I"  said  Catharine;  "stay  at  home  until 
you  are  fledged.  Surprising  smugglers  by  night  is  only 
fit  for  men  who  are  accustomed  to  dangers — the  young 
bird  must  not  leave  bis  nest  before  his  wings  are  able 
to  bear  him." 

Arve  grumbled  to  himself,  but  Dame  Catharine  had 
early  accustomed  him  to  obedience,  and  there  was  no 
appeal  from  her  decision ;  yet  the  hoy,  vvho  was  long « 
ing  for  adventure,  could  not  help  now  and  then  casting 
an  appealing  glance  toward  his  father.  His  hints  were, 
however,  entirely  in  vain,  for  Amman  said,  in  a  serious 
tone,  '*  You  must  remain  at  home,  and  Uncle  Pehr, 
also.     I  will  only  take  two  sailors  with  me." 

•'How  now  I"  exclaimed  old  Askenberg.    "  Am  I 
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a  child  ?    Although  my  right  arm  is  stiff,  my  left  is  as 
good  as  anybody's." 

A  reproachful  look  from  Amman  silenced  this  con- 
versation. But  after  they  had  risen  from  the  table, 
and  Dame  Catharine  had  left  the  room  with  Arve,  the 
two  friends  went  together  to  the  window,  where  Am- 
man pointed  out  the  roughness  of  the  sea,  and  said, 
"  You  will  be  of  no  service  to  me  yonder ;  but  you  will 
be  needed  here  at  home  if  anything  should  happen." 

"True,  true,"  replied  Askenberg,  looking  inquir- 
ingly at  his  friend;  ''no  one  can  foresee  the  result  of 
such  an  enterprise.  The  smugglers  are  as  familiar 
^th  all  their  retreats  as  with  their  own  houses ;  while 
you,  who  have  served  here  but  a  short  time,  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  them.  May  God  direct  all  things  for  the 
best." 

"  They  have  already  escaped  me  three  times,"  said 
Amman,  who  was  devoted,  soul  and  body,  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  although  conscious  of  possessing  the  re- 
quisite courage  and  strength  to  efiTect  their  capture,  was 
deeply  chagrined  that  they  had  thrice  defeated  his  ef- 
forts. "  Yes,  brother,"  continued  he,  "  three  times  have 
the  rascals  foiled  me ;  but  I  have  now  received  certain 
information  that  they  intend  this  evening,  to  deliver  a 
large  quantity  of  goods  to  a  merchant  in  Gottenburg." 

**  But,  suppose  you  should  not  encounter  them  to- 
night ?"  asked  Askenberg. 

"  Then  I  shall  not  give  up  the  search  until  I  have 
secured  the  prize.  The  goods  must  be  taken  to  the 
merchant,  although  they  may  defer  the  expedition  for 
one  or  two  days  ;  but,  if  I  do  not  meet  them  to-night, 
or  by  to-morrow  night,  then  will  I  return  for  a  f<ew 
hours." 
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At  three  o'clock,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  hia  son, 
and  Uncle  Pehr,  Amman  went  on  board  his  yacht. 
Catharine  had  brought  with  her  a  coffee  pot ;  and,  seated 
in  the  little  cabin,  drank  a  parting  cup  with  her  hus- 
band, and  wished  him  a  prosperous  voyage,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  always  low-spirited  when  you  have  to  go  out 
atnif^ht,  my  dear,*'  said  Dame  Catharine,  in  a  subdued 
tone;  "  but  to-day  I  am  more  so  than  usual.  May  tlie 
I'Ord  protect  and  guide  you  on  your  path!  Your 
snuff-box  is  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  basket,  and 
I  put  your  tobacco  in  one  of  your  over- all  coats ;  in 
the  other  you  will  find  two  lobsters.  May  God  keep 
all  who  are  on  the  sea  this  night  Farewell !  farewell, 
iny  husband." 

"  Don't  be  fool-hardy,"  whispered  old  Askenberg, 
taking  his  friend's  hand.  **  Remember  that  you  are 
not  ak)ne  in  the  world." 

"  Good-bye,  my  dear  wife,"  said  Amman ;  and  hit 
Hpi  sought  and  found  those  of  bis  faithful  companion. 
Arve's  turn  came  last  **  See  here,  my  boy,"  said  the 
lieutenant,  pulling  a  large,  heav^  watch  out  of  his 
pocket,  "you  must  have  some  consolation  for  being 
left  behind.  I  have  one  watch  in  the  boat,  and  can  do 
without  this  one.  Take  good  care  of  it,  as  I  have 
done,  for  it  belonged  to  your  grandfather.  Now,  all  of 
you  go  ashore,  and  may  God  bless  you  I" 

The  family  now  returned  to  their  home,  and  the 
avenue  boat  put  to  sea  the  same  evening  on  which  the 
teal-hunters  prepared  for  their  nocturnal  expedition. 
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Birgtr's  face,  and  with  a  threatening  gesture  toward 
his  pursuers,  the  old  man  snatched  up  his  rifle. 

Birger  gave  no  answer,  but  a  wild  and  terrible  light 
gleamed  from  his  dark  eye,  as  he  muttered  between 
his  set  teeth :  **  Erika  1  this  is  thy  work.  I  could  not 
have  done  it  yesterday  ;  but  to-day  1  fear  nothing^.  I 
care  not  for  my  own  life  ;  then  why  should  1  spare  the 
life  of  another."  And  with  a  meaning  glance  at  his 
father,  he  rushed  to  the  bulwark  where  he  had  secured 
his  rifle. 

Haraldson  had  now  wholly  regained  his  tranquillity. 
Quietly  laying  down  his  rifle  on  the  deck,  he  brought 
the  boat  to ;  the  cutter  came  up,  and  again  Lieutenant 
Amman  hailed  them — ^this  time  Haraldson  answered. 

**  You  have  given  us  a  hard  chase,  Haraldson,"  said 
Amman,  '^but  at  last  you  are  caught;  I  know  you 
have  contraband  goods  in  your  boat,  so  down  with  your 
flag,  and  lay  her  alongside." 

Haraldson  obeyed  him  with  an  air  of  humble  submis* 
sion,  and  in  a  few  minutes  his  boat  was  close  to  th« 
side  of  the  cutter. 

**  It  is  our  turn  now,  Martin,"  said  the  lieutenant, 
setting  his  foot  on  the  low  bulwark,  and  preparing  to 
leap  into  the  smugglers'  boat;  "we  must  settle  old 
scores  with  these  scoundrels." 

Haraldson  meanwhile  had  seized  his  rifle,  and  now 
stood  sullenly  leaning  on  it  by  the  forecastle ;  in  a 
single  moment  he  raised  the  piece,  and  brought  it  to  a 
level,  and  as  he  fired,  the  honest  old  Amman,  who  had 
filled  his  dangerous  post  so  worthily,  fell  lifeless  at  his 
feet,  upon  the  deck. 

In  an  instant  Birger  was  on  board  the  cutter,  and 
.closed  in  a  deadly  /struggle  with  the  two  men  whi» 
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nuhed  upon  bim ;  tbegigantk  ftroigA  wUdi  had  W* 
fore  won  his  iatber'f  admintioii,  wm  mm  taSUd  imm 
fill!  action,  and  one  of  hu  Iocs  he  threw  headleof  iam 
the  tea.  But  the  bold  and  active  Martin  was  a  aoiw 
£onntdabIe  antagonist.  He  held  bia  own  in  the  ttnf^t^ 
and  had  already  forced  Birger  np  to  the  bulwark,  wbea 
the  crack  of  Haraldson's  rifle  rang  again  vprm  the  air, 
and  as  the  shot  took  effect  bia  gra^  relaxcdy  Mad  ho 
iell  mortally  wounded  on  the  deck. 

He  fixed  bia  dying  look  on  bia  nrarderen,  mad  ip«n< 
his  last  breath  in  aaying:  '^Bloodhoonda!  you  bare 
nade  my  two  aons  orpbana  I  But  God  ia  jutft,  Mttd 
when  you  are  dangling  from  the  gallowiy  yoo  will  re* 
member  this  day'a  work." 

The  amugglera  then  began  to  search  die  cttti«r«  and 
took  away  part  of  its  cordage ;  they  tied  the  bodies  of 
the  mtardered  men  to  the  Teaael,  and  then  scottlH 
her;  they  bad  hardly  time  to  free  their  own  bont  from  the 
cutter  before  she  sank,  and  every  trace  of  the  urrihUf 
scene  seemed  to  be  swallowed  op  in  die  waT«i,  as  they 
moved  on  in  their  ceaseless  and  onchanging  r^dL 
Every  fear  of  detection  vanished  from  the  mi  nds  fA  th4 
murderers  $  for,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  neiUMTftbip 
nor  living  creature  waa  to  be  seen« 

But  now,  when  their  bloody  work  was  over,  the 
father  and  the  son  sat  silently  gazing  at  each  other,  in 
the  uncertain  grey  dawn,  with  looks  <d  mutoal  hMtred 
Uid  euspicion.    They  were  terrible  to  look  ttp<yn. 

"  Well,  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone,"  said  th« 
old  man,  at  length,  in  a  harsh  and  sullen  voice.  **  It 
was  »«lf-defence,  it  was  a  work  of  necessity.  We  wero 
^iprced  to  it  Birger,  or  give  ourselves  up  into  the  hand* 
of  justice.  But  let  us  lose  no  time,  and  get  away 
from  here.    Where  is  the  boy  1" 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

APPREHENSIONS. 


I 

Catharine  Arnman  again  stood  by  her  blooming  bal-i 
'  tarns,  gazing  over  then:  lovely  verdure  toward  the 
sea.  The  day  was  calm  and  beautiful,  but  her  thoughts' 
were  sad  and  anxious  ;  for  three  days  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  departure  of  her  husband,  and,  as  yet,  she 
had  received  no  tidings  of  the  fortune  he  had  met; 
Lieutenant  Pehr  had  gone  out,  to  inquire  of  the  fisher- 
men, as  they  returned  home,  whether  they  had  seen 
the  cutter,  which,  in  all  probability,  had  been  cruising 
in  the  same  direction  with  themselves ;  but  old  Asken- 
berg  had  not  come  back,  and  Catharine,  overcome  by 
her  apprehensions,  was  about  to  start  out,  with  the 
same  purpose  herself,  when  Arve  rushed  in  with  {prief 
and  fear  stamped  on  his  pallid  features. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  son  ?"  asked  his  mother. 
**  Has  the  cutter  come  in  ?     Is  your  father  sick  ?" 

"The  cutter  has  not  arrived,  mother,"  answered 
Arve ;  and  big  tears  rolled  down  his  smooth,  blooming 
cheeks. 

His  mother's  face  grew  pale,  and  her  limbs  trembled, 
but  she  supported  herself  against  the  table,  and  tried 
to  speak  in  a  firm  voice,  as  she  said,  "  Why  do  you 
cry,  then,  my  child?"  and,  as  Arve  gave  no  answer* 
<*  Tell  me,"  she  continued,  "that  I  may  console  you, 
«r  weep  with  you." 
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*'No,  no^  motbei^-«-tbere  is  no  consolation  for  ns," 
replied  Arve,  his  voice  choking  with  sobs.  "  Nils  As- 
mundton  says  that  the  cutter  will  never  come  back. 
He  thinks  she  must  have  gone  down  in  the  dreadfu) 
storm  the  night  before  last ;  for  not  one  of  the  boau  that 
hare  been  sailing  on  the  same  course  has  seen  any- 
thing of  her." 

Catharine's  strength  now  failed  her — she  sank  help- 
less on  her  chair ;  and  her  gaze,  full  of  silent  and 
despairing  grief,  was  fixed  upon  the  ocean,  that  lay 
calmly  outstretched  before  her. 

''Where  is  uncle  Pehr?"  asked  she,  at  length, 
striving  to  regain,  in  some  degree,  her  usual  calm  and 
decided  manner.    "  Has  he  not  yet  come  home  7" 

"  He  is  at  Nils  Asmundson's,  mother,  talking  to  the 
fishermen.  I  stood  by  the  window,  where  I  could  hear 
what  they  said.  I  had  my  own  thoughts,  too.  When 
&ther  went  away  he  looked  so  kindly  at  me,  and  then 
gare  me  his  watch,  and  told  me  to  keep  it  for  his  sake 
as  carefidly  as  he  had  done.  And  I  will  keep  it,  too, 
and  pray  to  God,  every  night,  that  he  will  make  me 
grow  up  to  be  as  good  a  man  as  my  father  was."  And 
Arve  drew  fi?om  his  pocket  the  precious  watch,  kissed 
it,  and  wet  it  with  his  warm  tears. 

When  Catharine  saw  the  watch — a  treasure  which 
her  husband  had  valued  so  highly,  and  kept  so  care- 
fully, through  all  his  trials  and  dangers — when  she  saw 
the  sacred  relic  in  her  son's  hand,  all  the  painfully 
suppressed  emotion  of  her  heart  broke  forth ;  and 
tears,  bitter  and  scalding  tears,  rolled  one  by  one, 
down  her  pale  cheeks.  **  Did  he  give  you  the  watch  ?**- 
asked  she,  in  a  broken  voice.  **  Why  have  you  no^ 
tsid  me  that  before  r* 
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'  **  I  thought  'that  if  I  let  yoii  know  it,  modier,  ybu 
would  not  trust  me  with  it" 

"  Let  me  have  it  a  little  while,  my  son/'  said  Catha- 
rine. She  took  the  watch,  and  gazed  upon  it  with  a 
look  of  agony  more  expressive  than  words.  But  her 
mind  was  too  strong  to  submit  long  to  an  apprehension 
of  grief  which  might  prove  unfounded. 
.  She  arose  with  recovered  fortitude,  and  explained  to 
Arve  in  few,  but  resolute  and  hopeful  words,  that  it 
was  sinful  to  mourn  for  a  calamity  not  yet  certainly 
known.  "  No  one  can  tell,"  she  said,  **  where  he  haa 
thought  it  best  to  lay,  on  the  watch  for  the  smugg^lers. 
Go  and  ask  uncle  Pehr,  Arve,  to  come  home  as  soon  as 
he  can ;  he  will,  doubtless,  have  something  more  to  tell 
us.  What  dreadful  stories  are  these  which  you  have  heard 
at  Asmundson's  V*  asked  Catharine,  as  the  old  man 
entered  the  room.  "  Are  there  any  positive  grounds 
for  such  conclusions  ?  Why  may  not  my  husband  be 
lying  in  \«ait  for  the  smugglers  where  no  one  would 
think  of  looking  for  him  V* 

"That  is  what  I  fear,"  said  the  old  seaman,  in  an 
agitated  and  tremulous  voice.  **  I  am  afiraid,  sister, . 
that  Amman  lies  where  none  of  us  can  ever  find  him 
again.  No  one  has  seen  the  cutter  since  she  put  out 
to  sea ;  and  a  skipper  from  Kansal  has  just  arrived, 
who  passed  Lyholmen  yesterday  forenoon,  as  Amman 
did.  He  must  have  seen  the  cutter,  or  heard  of  her^ 
if  she  bad  been  afloat." 

**  Afloat  1     God  forbid  that  my  husband  should  have 
perished !     Yet,  if  it  were  so,  some  traces  of  the  wreck 
would,  at  least,  be  found." 
.  '*  That,  sister,  cannot,  I  fear,  be  depended  on.     If . 
iiie  struck  on  a  rock  in  the  darkness  of  that  dreadful. 
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itorm,  she  may  hare  aunk  at  once.  Tha  tempeat 
roared  so  fearfully  that  I  could  not  close  my  eyea  all 
night  Amman  waa  always  too  fearleas  in  bis  duty, 
and  often  went  farther  than  |fhidence  would  warrant" 
"  God  is  merciful  I  and  I  will  not  yet  gire  up  hope/' 
nid  Catharine,  in  a  firm  voice.  **  I  will  go  out  and 
look  for  him  myself.  We  can  borrow  Aamundson'a 
boat,  and  search  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  ahore^ 
between  thia  place  and  Tisteldn." 

*'Yes,"  replied  Askenberg,  <<that  we  will  do  with* 
out  a  moment's  delay.  They  are  already  preparing 
Annundson'a  boat.  Yet,  who  can  tell  how  far  the 
ratter  may  have  sailed  paat  Lyholmen,  if  Amman  one* 
got  sight  of  the  amugglera,  and  gave  them  ehaae  ?" 

*<It  mattera  not;  we  will  make  the  attempt  Th« 
Almighty  will  surely  aid  ua  by  aome  aign.  firing  tha 
watch  with  you,  Arve,  that  we  may  know  bow  heavily 
time  passes  in  affliction ;  or  rather,  let  me  have  it,  my 
•on.  When  we  come  back,  either  in  joy  or  sorrow,  it 
shall  be  yours  agaia"  ^ 

And  Asmundson's  boat,  with  the  afflicted  family  on 
board,  and  accompanied  by  others,  manned  by  their 
sympathizing  neighbours,  put  out  to  sea,  on  their  hope* 
less  errand. 

^'Frienda,"  said  Catharine,  before  they  separated, 
"receive  ray  thanks  for  the  proofs  of  love  you  give  me, 
in  thus  sharing  my  labour  and  my  aorrow.  I  have  no 
more  words  now  to  speak  my  feelings,  but  when  the 
dark  hour  shall  come  to  you,  I  will  then  atrive  to  repay 
your  kindness." 

The  brave  woman  herself  took  the  helm,  and  the 
boat  set  forth,  amid  many  tearftil  prayers  for  the  suc- 
cess of  her  sad  and  doubtful  voyage.    The  search  lasu^' 
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for  three  long  days.  They  even  skirted  the  strands  of 
Tistelon,  and  the  hardened  Haraldson  met  them 
on  the  bridge,  and  with  an  unfaltering  voice  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow,  that  an  officer  so  brave  and  zealous 
should  thus  have  perished,  the  victim  of  his  duty. 

"  It  was  too  bold  in  him,  however,"  he  added,  "  to 
venture  at  night,  and  in  such  a  storm,  among  the  rocks 
of  our  coast" 

"  Did  you  not  brave  the  storm  yourself,  that  night, 
Haraldson?"  said  Askenberg;  and  as  he  spoke,  he 
fixed  his  eye  steadfastly  on  the  face  of  the  smuggler. 

Haraldson  did  not  quail  under  the  gaze,  as  he  re^ 
plied,  with  calm  assurance — well  aware  that  any  of  the 
people  of  the  island  might,  as  well  as  himself,  answer 
the  question — "  Yes,  that  I  did,  indeed ;  but  I  was  forced 
to  give  up  my  purpose,  for,  old  as  I  am,  and  used  to  all 
weathers,  I  have  seldom  been  out  in  such  a  night" 

**  And  you  saw  nothing  of  the  cutter  V* 

**  The  fog  came  on  so  thick,  that  I  saw  neither  that 
nor  anything  else." 

The  searching  party  returned  in  sorrow  to  their 
homes.  The  grief  was  general,  for  the  pious  and 
peaceful  family  of  the  sufferers  was  universally  respec- 
ted and  beloved.  No  reasonable  suspicion  seemed  to 
rest  on  Haraldson,  for  his  crime  .was  of  an  atrocity  too 
awful  to  be  easily  imagined,  and  there  seemed  no  good 
ground  to  doubt  that  Amman's  vessel  had  gone  down 
in  the  storm. 

And  days  and  weeks  passed  on.    Neither  the  cutter 

nor  crew  were  heard  of.    A  new  revenue  officer  took 

•  Amman's  place  on  the  station,  and  Catharine,  with  a 

broken  heart,  removed  her  flowers,  and  made  her  home 

in  another  house.     Here  she  tried  to  airange  her 
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for  her  son  and  the  old  lieutenant,  who  dung  to  ber  in 
her  woe.  For  herself,  she  felt  that  no  spot  on  earth 
would  ever  again  seem  like  home  to  her. 

*'  I  walk  about  here  as  a  stranger,"  she  would  some- 
times say  to  Askenberg,  **  so  long  as  God  may  please 
to  permit  me :  but  my  soul  is  with  Amman,  and  my 
true  home  is  with  him,  in  heaven.  Yet,  praised  be  the 
Ahnighty,  even  while  he  holds  over  me  his  chastening 
hand.  I  was  too  happy  for  any  human  lot ;  J  had  so 
much  cause  for  gladness ;  and  prosperity  is  not  always 
best  for  our  proud  hearts.  I  feel  that  strongly  now, 
for  adversity  has  taught  roe  to  know  myself." 

Askenberg*s  respect  for  the  matron  grew  more  pro- 
found as  he  observed  the  true  piety  and  meek  dignity 
with  which  she  bore  her  terrible  bereavement,  but  he 
could  not  elevate  his  own  mind  to  the  same  fortitude 
and  resignation.  He  often  murmured  against  that 
mysterious  destiny,  which  thus  suffered  the  virtuous 
(tnd  upright  to  perish  in  their  best  and  most  useful 
days,  while  the  vicious,  the  false,  and  the  idle,  were 
left  unscathed  by  the  storm. 

"And  which  do  you  think  the  most  to  be  envied T' 
said  the  matron,  in  tones  that  reached  the  honest  heart 
of  the  old  seaman. 

"The  most  to  be  envied?"  repeated  Askenberg. 
"Well  now,  sister,  that's  an  odd  question — a  very 
puzzling  sort  of  a  question.  I  can't  say  that  I  see 
much  to  be  envied  in  the  lots  of  either,  for  if  we  con- 
lider " 

"  Let  us  have  no  doubts,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Amman, 
gravely,  "  I  would  not  wish  my  boy  to  think  that  his 
RodfaUicr  could  hesitate  in  answering  such  a  question. 
TcU  me,  Arve,  would  you  prefer  the  straight  anc' 
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heart,  we  shall  soon  see  more  clearly.  Let  iu  enter 
now  his  chamber  in  Haraldson's  house,  which,  in  his 
absence,  was  occupied  by  one  to  whom  it  seemed  'to  be 
at  once  a  sleeping-room  and  a  prison.  It  was  a  low, 
dimly-lighted,  and  dreary  room ;  a  press  bed  was 
turned  up  against  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  apartment, 
where  its  double  had  been  used  as  a  convenient  hiding- 
place  for  secret  stores  ;  several  clumsy  chairs,  an  old 
ship's  desk,  and  the  leaf  of  a  table,  fixed  in  one  corner, 
completed  the  usual  furniture  of  the  chamber ;  to  this 
had  been  added  a  rough  folding-down  bed,  which  was 
placed  probably  to  avoid  the  cold  and  draught,  in  the 
centre  of  the  room ;  a  pallid  and  delicate  cheek  rested 
on  the  coarse,  but  scrupulously  clean  pillow,  and  a 
thin,  child-like  hand  lay  on  the  counterpane,  with  its 
wasted  fingers  seemingly  just  ready  to  meet  the  friendly 
grasp  of  death.  Erika  sat  by  the  sick  bed,  her  head 
bowed  down  with  grief,  and  her  cheek  pale  with 
anxiety  and  night  watching.  Her  sunken  eyes  and 
languid  movements  bore  witness,  at  once,  that  her 
fatigues  had  been  severe  and  long-continued,  and  that 
her  mind  was  ill  at  ease.  The  vigorous  and  energetic 
life  which  had  once  marked  her  whole  demeanour^  was 
no  longer  to  be  seen.  A  canker  was  evidently  eating 
into  the  fresh  blossoms  of  her  nature ;  but  it  was  not 
the  pang  of  unrequited  love,  for  Erika's  heart  was  yet 
untouched,  and  her  look  of  sorrow  was  not  that  which 
springs  from  such  a  suffering.  Hers  was  rather  a 
struggle  of  the  mind  and  conscience  than  of  the  heart 
— a  constant  meditation  on  painful  subjects,  with  which 
the  emotions  of  womanly  tenderness  had  no  concern. 

"  Give  me  hold  of  the  rope !  give  me  hold  of  the 
rope,  I  say  I"  said  poor  Anton—for  he  was  the  sick 
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rafferer— in  a  piercing  tone.  Hii  teniet,  f  till  unieN 
tied,  had  not  yet  enabled  bim  to  fonn  any  clear  coi»- 
ception  of  the  occurrencea  on  the  dreadful  night  of  the 
imaggling  adventure,  from  which  bit  father  bad 
brought  him  home  in  a  state  of  complete  iniensibility. 

A  tedious  and  wearing  illness  had  followed  his  re-> 
turn  to  consciousness,  and  Haraldson  had  earnestly 
hoped  that  it  might  end  his  son's  wretohed  life,  and  so 
prevent  the  possible  detection  of  his  crime.  But  the 
cruel  and  selfish  wish  was  not  granted.  The  light  of 
the  mind,  indeed,  in  the  poor  boy,  glimmered  feebly, 
and  seemed  just  ready  to  go  out  for  ever  \  but  his 
bodily  powers  were  gradually  returning,  while  the 
darkness  of  the  soul,  lighted  up  only  by  flickering 
rays  of  reason,  seemed  rather  to  deepen  than  decrease. 

"My  dear  Anton,"  said  Erika,  in  a  gentle  and 
soothing  tone,  "what  do  you  want  with  the  rope?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  see  ? — I  will  let  myself  down  by  it 
There  I  let  me  go  now — 1*11  hide  myselt"  And,  with 
a  convulsive  tremor,  he  cowered  down  in  the  bed,  and 
drew  the  covering  over  his  head. 

**  What  do  you  hide  for,  my  dear  ?  Does  anybody 
want  to  hurt  you  V* 

"  Hush,  hush  I  don't  speak  so  loud,  he  will  hear  you, 
H$  always  says  I  must  keep  still,  and  not  tell  anything, 
because  it  was  necessity.  But  go  away  now,  and  I'll 
hide  myself,  down  below ;  where  he  can't  see  me." 

"  Who  can't  see  you  there,  Anton  ?  whom  do  you 
fear?" 

The  poor  boy  laughed  out  wildly,  "Don't  be  so 
limple,  Erika,  as  to  think  I  will  tell  you  anything 
i^bout  it  See  I  there  he  stands  behind  the  door,  and 
threatens  me.    Oh  I  I  won't  tell!    Indeed,  indeed,  I 
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won't  tell !  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  me  r  but  don't 
beat  me  so  hard,  pray  don't!  No,  no  I  I  won't  telL** 
And  the  poor  child  writhed  from  side  to  side,  as  if 
under  the  blows  which  he  feared.  His  piteous  cries 
were  terrible  to  hear ;  they  pierced  Erika's  heart,  and 
even  reached  the  ear  of  Haraldson,  as  he  sat  in  the 
other  room/. 

"  Be  still,  boy ;  nobody  will  hurt  you,"  said  his 
father,  entering  the  chamber,  and  comin(|f  up  to  the 
bed-side.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  well-known  voice, 
Anton  instantly  stopped  his  cries  ;  but  every  muscle 
of  his  face  expressed  the  mortal  agony  of  fear,  which 
he  dared  not  utter.  As  Haraldson  kept  his  eye  fixed 
upon  him,  he  seemed  to  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
soon  fell  into  that  state  of  complete  exhaustion,  in 
which  the  power  of  the  fearful  images  that  haunted 
his  memory,  was  confined  to  the  inward  and  unseen 
world  of  the  mind. 

*'  How  can  you  look  at  him  so  ?"  said  Erika,*tumii^ 
to  Haraldson  with  anger  and  abhorrence.  "  Your  very 
look  scares  him  out  ot  his  senses,  whenever  a  spark  of 
reason  seems  ready  to  burst  forth." 

"  What  nonsense  was  that  he  was  saying  ?"  replied 
Haraldson,  harshly.  "  Shall  the  whole  house  be  dis- 
turbed by  his  foolish  cries  ?" 

"  The  feelings  of  the  family  are  not  so  very  sensitive, 
that  we  must  scare  the  poor  sick  boy  so  dreadfully  in 
order  to  spare  them :  and  besides,  no  one  is  allowed  to 
come  near  him.  But  this  cannot  go  on  so,  much 
longer ;  I  have  not  strength  to  watch  constantly  by 
him,  however  willing  I  am  to  do  so.  Leave  him  with 
you  I  cannot,  nor  will  not ;  for,  every  time  I  come 
back,  I  find  the  poor  child  so  dreadfully  frightened, 
that  it  takes  me  many  hours  to  cahn  hinii" 
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"  I  am  Died'  to  do  as  I  clioote  here,  and  no  one 
ihall  preach  to  me/'  said  Haraldson,  who,  in  Burger's 
absence,  gave  a  loose  rein  to  his  savage  temper.  "  If 
you  please  to  stay  in  this  chamber,  well ;  but  if  yoa 
choose  to  stay  away,  I  shall  like  it  all  the  better— for 
ihe  girl  wants  you — ^and  I  can  look  best  after  the  boy 
■yielf." 

"  No,  Haraldson  ;  my  conscience  will  not  suffer  me 
to  leave  the  poor  child  in  your  hands :  moreover,  the 
duty  intrusted  to  me  by  your  wife,  on  her  death-bed, 
compels  me  to  ask — can  you  say,  upon  your  conscience, 
that  you  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  boy's  suffer- 
ings, both  in  body  and  mind  ?  He  was  well  when  you 
took  him  with  you,  against  his  will,  on  tlie  night  of 
your  secret  expedition.  Haraldson,  what  was  it  that 
then  occurred? — for  that  something  dreadful  did  occur, 
I  am  fully  convinced." 

**  I  tell  you,  nothing  occurred  ;  only  the  boy  was 
spoiled  before,  when  he  used  to  sit  by  the  stove  all  day, 
and  do  nothing  but  stir  the  ashes,  and  so  he  could'nt 
stand  such  an  infernal  storm." 

"  True  enough,"  Erika  replied ;  "  a  severe  cold  and 
chill  might  have  made  him  ill,  but  his  mental  disorder 
is  evidently  distinct  from  his  bodily  disease,  however 
the  one  may  increase  the  other ;  and  it  is  strange  that 
his  mind  is  continually  running  on  the  same  subjects. 
W'hy  is  he  always  trying  to  hide  himself?" 

Haraldson  answered  only  by  a  savage  and  ferocious 
look;  but  Erika  met  it  without  flinching,  and  added 
calmly :  **  Do  not  imagine  that  you  can  deceive  roe, 
Haraldson ;  something  certainly  happened  on  that 
night,  which  you  seek  to  conceal." 

"Take  eare  how  you  dare  to  say  that  again,"  replied 
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HaralfiUon;  and  bis  yoice  shook,  and  bis  Dace  grew 
pale  with  rage.  **  Keep  your  silly  thoughts  to  your- 
self, and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  them ;  but  if  you  caice 
open  your  mouth  on  this  subject  to  any  one  but  me,  be 
prepared  for  the  worst.** 

**  How !  do  you  dare  to  threaten  me  ?"  exdaimed 
Erika,  feeling  that  her  safety  depended  on  her  firm- 
ness ;  **  know  you  not  that  I  can  quit  your  house  any 
moment  I  choose  ?  And  that  if  you  seek  to  prevent  me, 
I  can  inform  your  people  that  you  fear  my  lips  may 
betray  what  I  have  heard  here  ?  Take  heed  how  you 
act;  you  know  I  am  not  easily  frightened." 

Haraldson*s  features  resumed  their  accustomed  sullen 
and  hardened  expression,  as  he  answered  in  a  manner 
which  he  meant  to  appear  confidential.  "  Well,  if  you 
take  80  much  interest  in  the  matter,  you  shall  know  the 
whole  truth.  I  meant  no  harm ;  the  boy  got  in  my  way, 
just  as  I  had  enough  to  do  with  the  sails,  all  flying- 
loose  in  the  storm.  So  I  took  him  by  the  arm  and 
pitched  him  down  into  the  hatch  rather  roughly. 
He  hit  his  head  as  he  fell;  and,  I  suppose,  that  affected 
his  brain.  Of  course,  this  was  mere  accident ;  yet  you» 
Erika,  who  are  so  discreet  and  prudent,  can  easily 
understand  that  I  am  afraid  of  some  evil  report  about 
it  spreading  among  the  neighbours.  People  about  here 
have  always  borne  a  grudge  against  me,  and  would  be 
glad  to  find  something  which  they  might  lay  hold  of.*' 

Erika  thought  this  account  of  the  matter  not  wholly 
improbable ;  yet  she  was  far  from  satisfied,  and  she 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  her  doubts.  **  If  this  be  as 
you  say,  Haraldson,  why  do  you  always  scare  the  poor 
boy  into  silence  I  If  there  is  nothing  for  Anton  to 
ieU,  except  that  you  threw  him  down,  in  your  bastes 
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whib  the  ttorm  was  nghigt  wby  U  it  naoettary  for  you 
to  keep  everybody  away  firom  tbe  home  7  If  you  make 
no  mystery  on  the  aubject,  no  one  will  have  any  evil 
tboughta  about  it,  though  it  haa  been  kept  secret  too 
long  already.  Send  for  a  doctor  now  to  examine  the 
boy's  case,  and  let  one  of  tbe  servanta  take  my  place 
occasionally  in  watching  by  his  bed-side." 

**  A  doctor  will  do  him  no  good  in  this  illness/'  said 
Hsraldson ;  **  life  and  death  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty.  I  will  not  have  any  one  else  here  watching 
the  boy ;  for,  as  I  told  you,  1  can  look  after  him  best 
myielf ;  moreover,  I  shall  soon  have  help,  for  Birger 
sends  me  word  to-day  that  he  will  come  home  next 
week.'* 

Erika  said  no  more ;  the  name  of  Birger  made  her 
unk  into  deep  and  silent  thoughts.  After  a  long  and 
painful  pause,  the  cause  of  which  was  happily  unknown 
to  Haraldson,  she  arose  and  said:  *'We  may  leave 
Anton  now  for  a  little  while,  his  sleep  appears  to  be 
quiet  and  natural."  As  she  reached  the  door,  however, 
ihe  turned  round  to  be  sure  that  Haraldson  also  was 
leaving  him,  and  then  she  hastened  from  the  poor  sick 
boy  to  her  fresh  and  blooming  Rose— the  little  0»» 
brielle. 

In  the  person  of  this  our  youthful  heroine,  nature 
had  shown  her  most  wonderful  power  in  producing  the 
sweetest  flower  from  the  most  unsightly  and  bitter  root. 
This  tender  shoot  from  a  wild  and  rugged  stock,  already 
displayed  the  germ  of  tbe  mildest  and  loveliest  cha- 
racter, which  not  even  the  most  constant  indul^^ence  of 
all  her  whims  and  wishes  could  materially  ii\)ure  or 
•ffect.  But,  we  may  add,  that  Gabrielle  was  mainly 
Udebted  to  her  kind  and  faithful  instructress,  for  the 
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With  Lena,  a  brisk  little  girl,  whom  Handdson  in  a 
moment  of  charity  had  adopted,  at  the  time  of  her 
mother's  death.  But  Gabrielle  could  play  no  more, 
her  impatience  had  made  her  destroy  all  her  little  pre- 
parations for  amusement. 

At  last  the  evening  so  eagerly  longed  for,  came,  and 
Gabrielle  entered  Anton's  room,  holding  Erika  by  the 
hand.  The  sick  boy  sat  upright  in  the  bed,  half  un- 
consciously busied  in  picking  out  the  cotton  from  the 
counterpane. 

'<  Ella  I"  exclaimed  he,  gladly  stretching  out  his  anna 
toward  his  beloved  sister — "  thank  God  that  you  have 
come  home.  You  will  not  go  away  from  me  again; 
you  will  not  leave  me  alone  down  there  in  the  cold 
dark  cabin,  where  I  was  on  that  night  when  we  paased 
through — but  I  dare  not  tell  you  that,  for  father  aaya  it 
was  only  a  case  of  necessity !  Yet  how  cold  it  is  1  the 
boat  lets  in  the  sea,  even  here !  See  how  I  have  drawn 
the  sail  high  up  over  me,  and  yet  it  will  soon  be  wet  I 
'take  care,  Gabrielle,  you  will  take  cold  if  you  walk 
through  the  water  so !" 

Gabrielle  burst  into  tears,  and  threw  herself  in  terror 
on  the  breast  of  Erika.  ''Dear  Erika,"  she  aidd, 
<*  Anton  frightens  me  ;  how  strangely  he  talks,  and 
looks  as  wild  and  sad — just  as  Birger  did  sometimes." 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  me  ?"  asked  the  poor  boy  in  a 
voice  of  grie£  "  Don't  be  afraid  of  me.  I  shall  get 
well  again,  if  you  will  only  sit  down  here  with  me  on 
the  bed,  for  then  the  water  will  not  come  up  here  round 
me.  If  you  knew,  Ella — if  you  only  knew  what  lies 
down  there — ^but  don't  look,  it  will  scare  you  ao  that 
you  will  not  sleep  for  many  a  night  But  I  moat 
always  Took  at  it—- my  eyes  turn  that  way." 
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*Biitii1wtdo  700  fee  there r'aalMdCkMclk  ilia 
whisper,  teized  bj  a  strange  anxiety  and  terror. 

**  I  dare  not  tell — tbey  would  beat  me  terribly  1"  and 
the  poor  boy  began  to  writhe  bia  body  convulaWeiy,  aa 
if  to  eicape  the  blows.  He  did  not  scream,  however, 
though  his  (ace  indicated  that  he  suffered  more  than 
nsnsL  Erika,  who  obseryed  carefolly  every  change  in 
his  illness,  asked  him  **  if  he  was  in  much  pain  to-day." 
He  answered  in  a  low  whisper — **  Yes,  yes ;  it  hurts 
me  worse  than  ever — ^but  I  dare  not  cry,  lor  then  he 
looks  at  me,  and  that  hurta  me  still  more." 

When  the  wretched  boy  grew  calmer,  Erika  seated 
die  trembling  Gabrielle  on  his  bed. 

Anton's  affectionate  caresses  gradually  consoled  her 
finr  her  first  reception.  But  she  was  still  uneasy,  and 
with  childish  fear  followed  firika  with  her  eyes,  when- 
ever she  left  her  side.  Anton,  exhausted  at  last  in 
Bund  and  body,  at  length  fell  asleep,  and  Gabrielle 
smoothed  his  cheeks  with  her  white  hand,  and  fanned 
his  homing  forehead. 

**  You  will  be  worn  out  with  all  thia  watching,"  said 
Hsraldson  to  Erika,  in  a  voice  more  friendly  than  usual, 
u  she  returned  with  Gabrielle  from  Anton's  room. 

''No!  but  I  find  you  think  my  services  useless,  for 
yoD  have  had  my  little  sofa  removed  from  the  room." 

"  I  have  done  so,  because  I  intend  to  stay  in  the 
chamber  myself,  until  Birger  comes  back.  I  will  take 
good  care  of  the  boy,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
£rika,  though  1  may  be  rough,  and  harsh,  for  that's  my 
nstore,  I  will  not  harm  my  own  child." 

"Perhaps  not  intentionally,  but  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  your  looks  alone  always  firighten  him.!' 

**  Not  when  we  are  alone,"  answered  Haraldaon  i  ho 
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it  quiet  then  aft  a  Iambi  and  I  am  not  rough  with  bin. 
If  you  did  not  go  to  bim  so  often,  he  would  soon 
recover.  It  would  be  eaay  for  me  to  bring  him  up  again 
by  good  care." 

**  I  wt>uld  not  go  near  him  again,"  said  Erika»  "  if  I 
could  be  sure  of  that.  But  God  only  knows  how  it  is. 
I  cannot  oppose  you  on  diis  subject,  but  I  pray  you, 
fi*om  the  depth  of  my  heart,  treat  the  poor  boy  with 
kindness,  harshness  will  only  aggravate  his  complaint" 

**  Why  should  father  be  cross  to  Anton  ?"  asked 
Gabrielle  with  a  wondering  look,  first  at  Haraldson, 
«nd  then  at  Erika. 

Annoyed  at  her  imprudence,  in  speaking  upon  such 
a  subject  before  Gabrielle,  Erika  explained,  briefly,  that 
diseases  like  Anton's  sometimes  called  for  indulgence, 
and  sometimes  for  more  severe  treatment;  and  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  find  in  such  cases  exactly  the  right 
medium. 

But  Gabrielle  was  by  no  means  satisfied.  "  There  is 
surely  something  else,  Erika,"  she  said,  "  that  you  will 
not  tell  me ;  I  know  that  father  beats  Anton  when  they 
are  alone ;"  and  she  burst  into'  tears.  "  What  makes 
you  so  cross  to  everybody,  father  ?  You  are  kind  only 
to  me  ;  but  if  you  won't  be  good  to  Anton  too,  I  never 
will  love  you  again." 

"  Be  ea^y,  my  darling,  I  won't  hurt  Anton,  so  don't 
cry ;  and  when  he  wakes  he  shall  have  the  large  picture, 
which  he  has  so  often  wished  for." 
.  Gabrielle' 8  beautiful  eyes  soon  brightened — ^she  nod- 
ded, and  smiled  to  her  father,  in  her  winning  way,  and 
then  ran  up  stairs  to  have  a  little  talk  with  Lena  before 
«he  went  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


THB  INTERTIEW. 


More  than  a  week  passed  away.  The  twilight  glim- 
mered dimly  in  the  large  upper  room,  where  Gabrielle 
^th  a  new  doll  on  her  arm,  lay  asleep  on  the  sofa. 
Erika,  absorbed  in  gloomy  thought,  stood  by  the  window, 
and  meditated  on  her  approaching  interview  with  Birger. 
He  had  already  been  several  hours  at  home ;  but  a  sad 
apprehension,  which  she  could  not  conquer,  had  pre- 
vented her  from  going  down  to  bid  him  welcome.  One 
thought  was  constantly  uppermost  in  her  mind — the 
part  which  she  had  unconsciously  borne  in  the  fate 
which  Birger  seemed  to  have  encountered.  Now  her 
resolution  took,  to  her  reflections,  the  shape  of  duty— 
now  it  appeared  a  sin.  Her  constant  efforts  to  solve 
the  problem  of  her  position  consumed  her  energies,  and 
brought  her  to  no  conclusion.  Her  conversation  with 
Birger,  on  the  evening  before  the  smuprgling  expedition 
—which,  as  we  have  seen,  stained  his  hands  with  in- 
nocent blood — was  now  constantly  before  her  active 
imagination.  It  was  stamped,  in  all  its  dread  details, 
upon  her  heart  Whatever  Birger  might  become,  in 
future,  every  crime  he  might  commit  was,  as  he  said, 
caused  by  her.  Horrible  idea  I  And  what  results 
might  not  her  Arm  rejection  of  his  suit  have  already 
produced  ?  Something  had  evidently  occurred,  on  that 
dismal  night,  which  had  driven  Birger  from  the  Island, 
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and  had  robl>ed  poor  Anton  of  his  senses.  Again,  and 
again,  Erika  strove  to  conjecture  what  it  could  have 
been,  and  to  determine  how  far  she  must  consider  her- 
self as  its  unintentional  and  unconscious  cause.  These 
thoughts  continually  recurred  to  her,  as  she  sat,  during 
the  night-watches,  by  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  boy,  and 
heard  the  incoherent  outbreakings  of  his  disordered 
fancy.  Once,  only,  had  she  ventured  to  mention, 
before  him,  the  name  of  Birger ;  and  then  Anton 
shrunk  away,  convulsively,  and  screamed  with  terror. 
From  that  moment,  Erika  had  shunned  giving  any  new 
aggravation  to  his  feverish  dreams.  She  shut  up  her 
thoughts  in  her  own  bosom ;  but,  alas  I  they  were  so 
painful  and  oppressive  that  her  strength  sunk  rapidly 
under  the  burden.  The  disappearance  of  the  cutter, 
on  the  night  of  the  smuggling  adventure,  added  to  the 
broken  words  of  Anton,  and  the  suspicious  watohful- 
ness  of  his  father,  had  excited  in  her  mind  a  dark 
surmise,  if  not  a  dreadfid  belief,  that  Haraldson  and 
Birger  well  knew  the  doom  of  the  ill-fated  vessel 
Then,  again,  she  reflected  that  no  trace  of  the  cutter 
had  ever  been  found;  and  this,  for  the  moment  re- 
assured her.  But  then,  again,  came  up  in  her  mind 
Anton's  fearful  words — "  There  is  something  dreadful, 
which  I  dare  not  tell  you,  down  there  in  the  sea!" 
And  they  cast  alarming  light  on  that  view  of  the  matter, 
against  which  her  whole  soul  struggled.  Haraldson's 
own  story  was  the  only  reliance  on  which  her  hopes 
could  lean ;  but  even  that  was  weak,  for  she  knew  him 
false,  and  well  remembered  the  threats  with  which  he 
had  urged  her  to  be  silent  These  painful  forebodings, 
which  confused  her  brain,  constantly  awakened  the  idea 
that  she  ought  to  sacrifice  he<^lf|  and  her  own  hopes 


man  feeUe  nov,  than  cyei'—uf  rwoMj  htpfiaem, 
to  icMQe  a  feUow-creatare  firon  pcfditMB,  by  flMlchiaf 
Biiger  friym  the  daik  and  detpcfate  eoone  into  which 
ke  was  ao  madly  mahing. 

An  icy  ahodder  ahook  her  frame,  when  the  dMmght 
of  j<aiungber  deatiny  to  that  of  a  man  who,  peihapa^ 
botahe  ooold  not  fialtow  the  dieadftJ  auggeaUon.  BvC 
then  if  aD  die  feared  were  tnie,  had  she  heraeir  heca 
gniltlea  T  Had  not  Bvtgta'u  fiue  once  heen  in  her  own 
handat  Had  ahe  not  cat  loose,  by  her  own  act,  all  Ae 
ties  which  bound  the  desperate  man  to  a  better  fntore, 
and  to  a  Tirtaoiis  lifeT  And  if  any  hope  stiD  remained 
that  he  might  yet  be  won  back  tohappineaa  and  honoor, 
ought  ahe  to  withhold  any  aacrifice  in  the  atteaspt  ? 

Thia  waa  the  moral  aapectof  the  qneation,  aa  it  pre- 
sented itadf  to  Erika ;  bat  it  had  another  aide  aa  wdl 
—that  of  jnstice.  If  Birger  waa  a  felon,  would  it  not 
be  a  ain,  degrading  her  before  God  and  to  her  own 
Iieart,  to  unite  her  fate  with  hiaf  Waaitnotradierher 
duty,  in  this  view,  to  trace  out  erery  proof  that  might 
tlirow  a  ray  of  light  upon  hia  crime  f  And,  if  her  ana- 
pifiiona  ahould  become  lolly  confirmed,  waa  it  not  her 
duty  to  demMince  hia  guilt,  and  give  him  up  to  the  laws 
which  he  had  brokent  Suoh  waa  die  atruggle  in  poor 
firika's  mind ;  and  perceptions  more  trained  and  dia> 
ciplined  in  the  world  than  hers,  might  well  liaTe  been 
bewildered  in  the  effint.  But  she  could  no  longer  avoid 
Keing  Birger;  her  houaehold  duties  called  her  into 
bit  presence.  As  she  entered  the  room,  Birger  sat  alone 
tt  the  table,  tracing  lines  in  its  dark  leaf  with  hia  pen- 
knife. Either  he  saw  her  not,  or  he  seemed  not  to  see 
ber,nor  hear  the  light  step,  which  had  once  made  hia 
bent  beat  thick  and  foat.  Aa  ahe  approached  him,  she 
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had  time  to  obsenre  the  great  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  his  appearance.  His  dark,  healthy  complexion    I 
had  given  place  to  a  pale  and  sallow  hue  en  his  cbeek    i 
and  brow ;  his  eyes  were  hollow  and  sonkea,  and  his    ! 
mouth,  once  marked  with  an  habitual  and   tconiiui    I 
smile,  now  wore  a  different  expression.    Erika  thought    i 
it  bore  the  marks  of  grief  and  pain.    The  rough,  bold, 
hardy  look,  which  had  once  characterized  him,  waa    I 
gone,  and,  in  its  place,  anguish  and  passion  had  stamped     | 
their  impress  on  every  feature.    His  dress  was  better 
made,  and  of  a  finer  quality,  than  the  holiday  suit  wbich 
he  had  worn  before ;  but  Erika  recollected  that  Birger 
had  now  passed  his  examination  as  a  ship-master^  and 
it  was,  therefore,  less  remarkable  that  he  wore  a  captain's 
coat,  instead  of  a  sailor's  jacket. 

"  Good  evening,  Birger,"  said  Erika — she  could  not 
speak  the  word,  **  welcome."  Birger  rose.  Every 
fibre  seemed  to  quiver  with  emotion,  as  he  looked  in 

her  face  and  said,  "  Miss  Erika "     He  could   not 

utter  a  word  more ;  but  the  gaze  which  he  fixed  upon 
her  was  so  mournful  and  desolate,  that  Erika  felt  her 
heart  thrill  with  pity.  "Surely  you  have  been  ill, 
Birger  1" 

"  No,  I  have  not  been  sick — but  do  you  find  me  so 
.  much  altered?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  you  are  much  changed." 

**  A  change  in  me  ought  not  to  surprise  you ;  every<* 
thing,  with  me,  has  changed  since  we  met.  I  am  no 
longer  the  man  I  was."  As  be  spoke  these  words, 
slowly  and  with  painful  effort,  his  thin  features  were 
fearfully  pale,  and  his  eyes  sought  to  scan  her  every 
look  and  motion.  At  last  he  added,  with  a  searching 
look,  *'  Have  you  sometimes  thought  of  our  last  leave- 
taking  V* 
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**  Yes,  Burely ;  but  T  supposed— —** 

"  What?"  asked  Birger.  earnestly  t  "you  supposed, 
perhaps,  I  would  not  keep  my  word  ?*' 

Brika  shuddered  at  this  question,  in  spite  of  herself, 
for  she  felt  that  it  conveyed  the  assurance  that,  in  so 
supposing,  she  would  have  deceived  herself. 

**  I  have  prayed  fervently,  and  from  my  heart,  that 
God  would  keep  you  from  harm,  Birger." 

*'  God  has  not  heard  your  prayers,  then,"  said  he, 
with  a  look  of  anguish ;  "  when  you  cast  me  off,  you  in 
the  same  moment  pronounced  my  doom." 

*'  No,  Birger;  do  not  believe  anything  so  awful.  I 
am  but  a  poor  sinful  creature,  and  I  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  my  sense  of  duty,  and  from  the  dictates  of 
my  feelings." 

'« Duty  I— yes,  duty  to  yourself." 

"  Certainly  that,  too,  is  sacred.  Do  you  not  think 
that  we  owe  a  duty  to  ourselves  7" 

•*  Yes,  of  course — the  duty  of  self-preservation,  for 
iDStance.  I  seek,  naturally,  to  protect  my  own  life  and 
safety,  by  all  and  every  means.  Is  not  that  right, 
Erika  ?     Is  not  that  fulfilling  my  duty  to  myself  ?" 

Something  in  the  tone  of  fiirger*8  voice,  as  he  spoke 
these  words,  froze  the  heart's  blood  of  Erika.  "  You 
do  not  seem  to  understand  my  meaning,  Birger.  We 
have  no  right  to  use  any  other  than  lawful  means,  to 
secure  our  own  safety." 

"  But  it  is  not  easy,"  said  Birger,  "  to  know  exactly 
what  means  are  lawful.  Much  depends  on  our  state 
of  mind  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  when  the  blood  boils, 
reason  and  conscience  lose  their  hold  on  man,  and  he 
seizes  the  means  within  his  reach,  lawful  or  unlawful. 
During  the  past  winter  I  have  read  more  than  in  all 
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my  life  befo:e ;  and  I  have  learned  from  books,  that 
there  are  men  bom  with  violent  and  restless  propen- 
sities to  crime.  Guilt  seems  to  be  their  destiny.  Imagine 
such  a  man  left  to  his  own  guidance,  or  placed  in  the 
hands  of  others  who  encourage  his  evil  propensities. 
Suppose  him  maddened  by  sufferings  beyond  his  power 
of  endurance,  with  all  his  passions  roused  into  their 
fiercest  action.  Can  such  a  man  stop  in  his  course  to 
reflect  on  the  lawfulness  of  the  means  he  is  using  2* 

"  I  am  astonished,"  said  Erika;  "how  can  you  have 
adopted  so  horrible  a  belief  ?  What  crime  might  not  a 
man  commit,  under  the  false  conviction  that  he  is 
urged  on  by  an  irresistible  impulse  ?  But,  even  if  it 
were  so,  such  a  man,  more  than  any  other,  would  need 
the  constant  safeguard  of  reason  and  reflection.  But 
the  nature  of  your  sentiments  does  not  alone  astonish 
me.  How  have  you  learned,  Birger,  in  the  last  few 
months,  to  give  expression  to  ideas  so  startling  and 
perilous?" 

**  Why,  I  have  seen  something  of  the  world  in  my 
course  of  life,  ever  since  I  was  a  boy  ;  but  father  al- 
ways thought  it  a  pride  in  me  to  speak  better  than 
himself.  What  little  I  know  oi  books,  I  picked  up  last 
winter ;  but  it  is  no  avail  to  me  now,"  he  added,  with  a 
deep  and  painful  sigh. 

"  You  do  wrong  to  say  so,  Birger,**  said  Erika,  "  if 
you  do  not  let  your  new  ideas  pervert  your  judgmenL 
But,  tell  me,  have  you  seen  poor  Anton  yet  ?" 

At  the  name  of  Anton,  the  blood  rushed  to  Birger's 
face.  "  No !"  said  he,  in  a  tremulous  and  hesitating 
voice.  **  Father  is  with  him  now ;  I  shall  not  see  him 
Jill  to-morrow." 

♦♦  Since  Anton's  strange  illness,"  continued  Erika, 
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"I  have  thought  much  and  painfully  on  the  words 
which  have  escaped  from  him  in  his  wilder  momenta, 
and  yet  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  the  cause 
of  his  strant^e  delirium.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  place 
little  confidence  in  Haraldson's  story ;  but  you^  Birger, 
• — -"    Slie  stopped  at  once — she  was  going  too  far. 

"  You  wish  me,  then,  to  tell  you,  Erika,  whether 
what  my  father  says  is  true?  Have  you  so  much 
confidence  in  me,  as  not  to  fear  that  I,  too,  would 
deceive  you  ?" 

After  a  moment's  pause,  Erika  answered :  "  You, 
Birger,  I  feel  that  I  can  believe." 

"  Thanks,  Erika — thanks  from  my  heart,  for  those 
words.  It  is  long  since  I  have  heard  any  so  welcome. 
But,  consider  well,  whether  you  wish  to  know  what  I 
can  tell.     May  you  not  repent  it  hereafter  ?'* 

"  You  are  right,  Birger,"  said  Erika  {  "  your  confi- 
dence may  prove  a  burden,  heavier  even  than  suspense. 
In  any  case,  I  cannot  bind  myself  by  a  promise  of 
secresy." 

"A  person  who  deliberately  chooses  to  receive  a 
confidential  communication,  is  probably  under  the 
ume  obligation  to  keep  it  secret,  as  if  bound  to  silence 
hy  a  promise,"  observed  Birger. 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,  indeed,"  said  Erika,  **  but " 

**  We  must  speak  of  this  at  another  time,"  inter- 
rupted Birger.  "  I  hear  my  father's  steps  in  the  passage. 
Meantime,  Erika,  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall 
never  claim  your  silence  as  the  condition  of  my  confli- 
dence.  Your  judgment  and  your  heart  will  surely 
dictate  to  you  the  just  and  proper  course." 

Erika  left  the  room,  for  Haraldson's  return  reminded 
her  that  the  supper  hour  had  arrived ;  and  as  soon  as 
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she  had  finished  her  household  affairs,  she  went,  as 
usual,  to  Anton.  A  change  had  taken  place  in  his  ill- 
ness. During  the  last  few  days,  he  had  been  more 
calm  and  tranquil. 

When  Erika  approached  him,  his  countenance  was 
brightened  with  an  expression  of  pleasure,  while  his 
eyes  turned  eagerly  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the 
other,  and  fixed  themselves  on  the  large  brass  balls 
which  secured  the  bedstead.  He  was  unconscious  of 
Erika's  presence,  but  he  smiled  and  nodded  in  a 
friendly  way  to  the  right  and  left,  as  if  he  saw  some 
object  on  each  ball. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  he  said,  in  a  mild  and 
gentle  voice :  "  I  have  been  wating  long  for  you  this 
evening." 

**  Oh  f  he  sees  his  angels  now,"  said  Erika,  with  an 
emotion  of  pleasure  and  gratitude,  for  these  fantasies 
were  always  a  sign  of  improvement  in  the  boy's  condi- 
tion. Anton  had  often  before,  while  Erika  sat  with 
him  at  night,  confided  to  her  as  a  sacred  secret,  that 
two  beautiful  angels,  like  Gabrielle,  but  more  beautiful, 
came  daily  to  him,  and  sat  for  hours  on  the  balls  at 
each  side  of  the  bed.  Now  and  then,  he  said,  they 
walked  along  the  sides  of  the  bed,  though  not  so  near 
as  to  touch  him.  He  was  sure  they  were  angels.  One 
was  always  dressed  in  white,  and  his  features  were 
brightened  by  a  cheerful  smile ;  the  other,  on  the  con> 
trary,  though  more  gaily  dressed  in  rose-colour,  wore 
a  look  of  touching  sadness.  Both  of  them,  however, 
were  beautiful  beyond  imagination,  and  both  seemed 
pleased  to  stay  with  him. 

"  I  will  listen  to  him,"  thought  Erika,  whose  mind, 
though  filled  with  her  own  troubles,  could  not  but  feel 
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the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  suffering  Anton.  He 
now  addressed  his  gentle  risitors  in  a  soft  tone»  which 
gsTe  Erika  to  understand  that  he  fancied  one  of  them 
had  just  spoken  to  him. 

"  So  you  have  not  been  away  from  me  then,  though 
I  have  not  seen  you  for  a  long  time.  It  was  very  kind 
of  you  to  stay ;  but  I  love  you  so  much  that  I  wish 
always  to  see  you.  But  tell  me,"  said  he,  turning 
towsrd  the  right  wall,  **  tell  me,  you  little  rosy  fellow, 
why  you  always  look  so  sad ;  it  pains  me  to  see  you 
fix  your  eyes  upon  me  so  sorrowfully.!'  He  was  silent 
for  a  moment,  and  seemed  to  listen.  **  The  angel  of 
life !  do  you  say,"  at  last  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
astonishment.  "  So !  so  —  pain  and  sorrow  —  you 
grieve  for  me  too  much  ;  you  must  not  pine  for  what 
you  cannot  help.  You  give  the  best  you  can,  and  it  is 
not  your  fault  if  the  worm  cankers  the  unripe  fruit— 
uke  comfort ;  lean  your  head  this  way.  What  beau- 
tiful curls.  Now  don't  look  sad.  When  you  grow  a 
little  taller,  we  will  go  and  play  with  Gabrielle." 

**  And  who  are  you  then  ?"  inquired  Anton,  turning 
toward  his  more  joyous  companion  on  the  left.  Again 
he  was  silent  ior  a  few  moments,  and  then  continued 
hi  the  same  voice  as  before :  "  You,  the  angel  of  death  ? 
you  bring  with  you  everlasting  light  and  blessedness  I 
When  I  see  you  near  my  pillow,  then  T  am  drawing 
nigh  to  death.  But,  when  your  brother  comes  toward 
me,  then  I  incline  toward  life  and  health.  Was  it  not 
thus  you  said  ?  Thank  you ;  but  be  quiet  now ;  don't 
mn  Bo  fast  to  and  fro ;  you  will  fall  and  hurt  yourself. 
Ah !  you  smile  now,  but  don't  leave  me.  You  must 
tuy  here,  both  of  you."  Here  his  voice  changed,  and 
he  said  suddenly,  in  a  tone  of  despair :  "  No,  no  I  it  is 
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better  as  it  is.  I  will  not  die ;  it  is  so  dark  down  in 
the  sea,  where  they  are  all  lying  by  the  side  of  the 
Pater  Noster  rocks." 

A  chill  shudder  shook  Erika's  frame.  "  Oh  I  my 
foreboding !"  said  she,  and  grasped  the  bedstead  for 
support. 

Anton  screamed  aloud.  All  his  pleasing  fancies 
were  gone,  and  in  violent  anguish  he  cried :  '*  Look 
there — there  they  are !  See  how  they  rise  up  from  the 
water!  Let  me  alone  !  Let  me  go!  I  am  innocent! 
I  only  stood  in  the  fore>cabin  and  looked  on." 

*'Lay  still,  Anton  dear,"  said  Erika,  putting  her 
arm  around  the  boy ;  "  it  is  Erika,  who  is  by  your 
side.  Speak  to  your  angels !  They  sit  there  so  nicely 
on  the  balls  and  watch  over  you." 

"  Are  they  there  yet  ?  I  am  so  glad  you  can  see 
them.  But  look,  Erika,"  said  Anton,  whose  happy 
fancies  had  come  back  to  him,  *'  they  don't  sit  still  there 
any  longer  now;  they  run  to  and  fro  on  each  side  of 
the  bed.     Which  of  them  is  nearest  to  me  ?" 

"The  beautiful  one  in  the  rosy  dress,"  answered 
Erika,  "  is  close  by  your  pillow." 

"  Oh !  that  is  good.  I  see  it  now,"  and  he  nodded 
and  smiled. 

"  Your  angels  want  you  to  go  to  sleep  now,"  said 
Erika ;  "  they  promised  to  watch  by  you,  and  send  you 
pleasant  dreams." 

"  I  do  feel  sleepy ;  but,  Erika,  let  me  whisper  to 
you.  If  you  see  the  white  angel  come  too  near  my 
head,  drive  him  away,  will  you?"  Erika  gave  the 
promise;  and  the  poor  boy  soon  fell  asleep.  But 
Erika  returned  to  her  room  to  commune  sadly  with 
her  own  heart. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


SELF   SACRIFICE. 


Birg«r  bad  already  spent  a  fortnigfht  at  Tisteloni 
and,  as  yet,  neither  he  nor  Erika  had  sought  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  renew  their  conversation.  Birger  was  almost 
always  by  Anton's  side ;  but  during  the  first  week, 
Erika  was  not  permitted  to  see  them  together.  She 
was  thus  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  Birger*8  presence  on 
the  boy.  She  confessed,  however,  when  she  again 
entered  Anton's  chamber,  that  the  result  had  been 
beneficial. 

Anton  was  calm  and  quiet ;  his  thoughts  were  often 
dear;  and  he  showed  no  dread  of  Birger's  presence. 
Birger,  on  his  part,  took  all  pains  to  soothe  and  please 
his  brother ;  he  avoided  any  recurrence  to  the  past, 
and  carefully  adnpted  his  conversation  to  the  boy's 
disordered  imagination.  Erika  cuuld  not  conceive  how 
Birprer — to  whom  such  quiet,  domestic  scenes  were 
wholly  new — could  thus  devote  himself  to  the  sick 
child,  with  such  unwearied  self-denial.  8he  observed, 
moreover,  a  sympathetic  melancholy  in  the  looks  of  the 
two '.brothers.  Birger's  pale  cheek,  hollow  eye,  and 
drooping  head,  gave  him  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Anton.  On  the  other  hand,  the  invalid  under  Birger's 
care  grew  better,  and  at  last,  after  a  few  weeks,  he 
was  able  to  walk  round  the  room,  leaning  on  his 
brother's  arm.    The  pale  boy  who,  during  his  illness, 
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had  grown  much  taller,  smiled  kindly  on  all  wh«  came 
near  him,  hut  he  seldom  spoke.  A  quiet  melancholy 
was  expressed  alike  on  his  features  and  in  his  move- 
ments. 

One  evening  as  Gahrielle,  who  was  again  alone  with 
her  long-missed  playfellow,  sat  on  a  low  stool  at  his 
feet,  listening  attentively  to  the  story  of  his  two 
angels  ;  Erika  walked  to  and  fro  in  her  chamher :  her 
thoughts  dwelt  sadly  on  those  whom  the  loss  of  the 
cutter  had  bereaved.  She  was  wholly  absorbed  ia 
these  painful  reflections,  and  she  did  not  hear,  until  it 
was  repeated,  a  low  knock  at  her  door. 

Erika  knew  there  was  but  one  person  on  the  island 
who  would  thus  announce  himself;  she  opened  the 
door,  therefore,  for  she  felt  that  her  voice  would  trem- 
ble as  she  said,  "  come  in."  It  was,  indeed,  Birger, 
who  had  once  again  come  to  seek  her  in  the  upper 
room. 

As  he  entered,  she  stood  before  him  silent  and  com- 
posed; but  within  her  bosom  there  dwelt  anxiety, 
suffering,  and  a  prophetic  foreboding  of  the  approach* 
ing  confession,  and  its  consequences  on  her  future 
destiny.  Even  before  Birger  spoke,  his  appearance 
told  her  the  worst  that  her  imagination  had  conceived. 
Exhausted  by  the  conflict  of  her  emotions,  she  sunk 
upon  a  seat,  and,  with  a  look,  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
ceed. 

"  You  have,  then,  determined  to  hear  roe,  Erika  ?" 
said  Birger. 

She  bowed  her  head  in  assent 

"  Tell  me  frankly,  then — that  we  may  spare  our- 
selves as  much  as  possible  of  the  dreadful  story — ^what 
you  have  already  suspected,  and  wliat  inferences  you 
have  drawn  from  Anton's  words." 
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*' My  apprehensions,  Bii^ger,"  snsivered  Erika,  **have 
been  terrible  indeed.  I  dare  scarcely  speak  in  words, 
what  I  have  sought  to  amother  in  my  own  mind  aa  a 
horrible  delusion." 

'*£rika,"  said  Birger,  solemnly,  "we  must  both 
■peak  fully  and  openly.  Tell  me  frankly,  then,  and 
without  delay,  what  have  been  your  thoughts  V* 

'*  The  revenue  cutter "  gasped  Erika.  She  could 

say  no  more ;  but  one  word  waa  enough — the  look  of 
horror  which  diatorted  Birger'a  features  alarmed  her 
so  fearfully,  that  she  could  hardly  suppress  a  cry  of 
terror.  Birger  paced  the  room  for  a  few  moments  with 
rapid  strides.  He  struggled  manfully  with  his  emotion, 
and  at  last  subdued  it ;  then  he  stopped  before  Erika, 
and  aaid,  in  a  low  but  piercing  tone : 

"  You  are  right !  Amman  and  hia  two  companions 
died  by  my  hand  and  my  &iher'a.  The  cutter  we 
scuttled  and  sunk." 

Srika*s  head  dropped  upon  her  breast — the  floor 
seemed  to  heave  and  tremble  under  her  feet — her 
feelings  were  too  dreadful  to  find  utterance  from  her 
Hps — her  thoughts  hovered  in  wild  disorder  over  the 
dark  abyss  of  misery  so  long  foreseen,  which  Birger 
had  now  dii^closed. 

"Erika,"  said  he,  "do  you  know  why  I  have  con- 
feised  to  you  this  secret,  wliich  prudence  ur ^ed  me  to 
conceal  V* 

Erika  averted  her  face  in  agony. 

*'  You  have  not  heard  me  yet,"  Birger  continued ; 
and  his  voice  betrayed  the  feelings  which  raged  within 
him.  "  Will  you  not  listen  to  me  ?  Will  you  send 
me  away  befwe  you  have  heard  all,  with  hatred  and 
oontemptt" 
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"  What  more  can  I  have  to  hear  ?"  said  Erika,  witl 
an  effort ;  **  it  can  be  of  but  little  consequence  aftei 
what  I  have  heard.  My  conscience  tells  me  that  I  becomi 

a  sharer  in  your  crime  if  I  do  not "     She  had  no 

strength  to  finish  the  sentence. 

A  bitter  smile  curled  Birger's  lip,  as  he  said  boldly 
"  You  will  denounce  me,  then  ?" 

"  No,  no !  my  heart  is  lacerated  by  the  thought ;  bul 
how  can  T  live  under  the  same  roof  with — '* 

''  With  a  man  whom  you  yourself  have  hurried  oi 
by  your  scorn,  to  commit  a  murder  ?"  cried  Birger,  and 
bis  eye  flashed  a  mournful  reproach  on  Erika. 

"  This  is  too  much  !*'  sighed  the  unhappy  girl 
"  God,  in  heaven!  let  this  pang  pass  away  from  me.' 
And  her  strong  mind  at  last  lost  all  its  firmness — she 
gave  way  to  a  burst  of  tears. 

Birger  had  never  before  seen  Erika  weep — her  emo- 
tion softened  him. 

"  Erika,"  said  he,  humbly,  "  calm  yourself,  and  heaj 
me.  I  will  not  urge  you  to  promise  silence.  I  seek 
not  to  control  your  course.  I  only  ask  permission  tc 
teJl  you  all  that  weighs  upon  my  heart.  Should  you 
still  resolve  to  denounce  me,  I  shall  leave  you,  nevei 
to  return.  This  night  decides  my  fate — do  not  sport 
with  my  destiny;  you  have  already  seen  the  con- 
sequences of  doing  so." 

"  Let  us  say  no  more  until  to-morrow — to-night  I 
can  endure  no  more." 

"Longer  delay,"  said  Birger,  "I  cannot  bear;  it 
has  already  lasted  too  long.  I  must  have  certainty 
now,  for  if  this  miserable  life  is  to  go  on  J  must  take 
measures  to  rid  myself  of  it  at  once — ^something  must 
now  be  resolved  on."    And,  without  waiting  a  reply 
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Birger  described  the  desperation  that  seized  him,  when 
Erika  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  refused  to  listen  to 
bis  entreaties. 

The  disorder  of  his  thoughts  when  he  left  the  island 
was  so  great,  as  he  said,  that  he  could  have  rushed  into 
any  crime,  however  fearful,  without  regret  or  conscious- 
ness. 

He  told  the  whole  story  of  the  cutter — of  his  father's 
proposal — of  his  returning  conscience — and  of  the 
maddening  recollection  of  having  been  cast  off  to  des- 
pair at  the  very  instant  when  he  hoped  and  sought  to 
turn  to  a  better  life.  Through  his  whole  account — and 
he  omitted  nothing  —  there  ran  an  unconscious  yet 
evident  reference  to  the  effect  of  £rika's  refusal  in 
causing  his  crime.  He  had  made  no  allusion,  how- 
ever, to  the  hope  or  wish  that  she  should  share  his 
desolate  and  gloomy  life,  and  Erika  began  to  breathe 
more  freely  when  he  added :  "In  my  despair,  I  could 
be  80  wicked — in  my  fury  I  could  commit  a  crime  of 
surpassing,  of  unheard  of  horror;  but  what  remorse 
followed  I  Remorse — a  word  terrible  to  hear,  but  far 
worse  to  endure  it  as  J  have  done.  In  my  torment  I 
have  prayed  and  watched,  and  wept  tears  of  blood 
from  the  depths  of  my  heart — and  all  in  vain  I  They 
have  not  effaced  my  crime,  nor  stilled  the  awful  voice 
of  conscience.  Twice  only  have  1  seemed  to  feel  a 
drop  of  balsam,-  as  it  were,  falling  on  my  wound.  By 
ways  unsuspected  by  any  one,  1  have  twice  aided  the 
ions  of  one  of  the  cutter's  men  ,*  the  other  left  no  family. 
The  two  orphan  boys  I  have,  in  some  degree,  provided 
for;  the  younger  is  learning  a  trade;  the  elder  insists 
on  becoming  a  seaman,  as  his  father  was,  and  sails 
now  with  the  new  revenue  oflBcer.    Neither  of  them 
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shall  ever  want  aid  while  I  live,  though  I  can  do  no- 
thing openly.  This,  Erika,  is  all  the  good  I  have  to 
show  against  so  much  evil.  1  know,  too  well,  how 
small  it  must  appear  to  you ;  but  think  what  I  have 
suffered,  day  and  night,  since  I  left  you,  and  what  I 
am  suffering  now.  In  the  daylight,  indeed,  I  can 
command  myself  better,  for  men  must  not  read  all  that 
is  between  me  and  God;  but  in  the  night-watches, 
how  fearfully  is  my  crime  avenged !"  And  the  strong 
man  shook,  as  he  spoke,  under  the  power  of  some 
terrible  remembrance. 

For  a  few  moments  both  remained  silent:  Erika 
could  say  nothing  to  the  guilty  and  repentant  man. 

"Is  it  not  written  in  God's  word,  Erika,"  he  re- 
sumed, "that  a  sincere  repentance  will  at  last  atone 
for  any  crime,  however  great  ?  This  work  of  repent- 
ance I  cannot  accomplish,  as  I  have  already  told  you, 
alone ;  something  in  my  nature  wars  against  it ;  but 
you,  Erika,  if  vou  would  do  it,  might  lead  me  like  an 
angel  of  light,  with  your  gentle  hand,  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  my  path.  But  your  agitation  tells  me  that  you 
are  given  over  to  other  thoughts;  your  conscience 
urges  you  to  denounce  my  guilt  Be  it  so,  then ;  but 
weigh  i^ell  the  consequences.  You  will  entangle  your- 
self and  us,  alike,  in  the  meshes  of  a  long  trial ;  yuu 
will  fail  to  convict  us — for  there  are  no  witnesses  of 
our  deed — we  deny  the  whole  charge,  and  the  judges 
set  us  free.  Then  will  remain  to  you  the  bitter  re- 
membrance, that  you  have  utterly  destroyed  a  fellow 
being,  whom  God  had  given  you  the  power  to  rescue 
and  to  save." 

As  he  spoke,  the  painful  struggle  was  again  renewed 
in  the  breast  of  Erika. 
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"  Leave  me  to  my  own  thoughts  for  three  days/'  she 
said,  in  riolent  agitation ;  '*  I  must  have  time  for  re- 
flection." 

"  You  seek  to  evade  me,"  said  he ;  **  three  days,  or 
three  weeks  hence,  will  find  you  still  perplexed  and 
irresolute.  You  will  never  reconcile  yourself  to  the 
thought  of  being  Birger  Haraldson's  wife,  till  the  step 
is  irrevocably  taken ;  then,  I  know  you  too  well  to 
doubt  that  you  will  fulfil  all  that  you  once  promise." 

"Do  as  you  will,  Birger,"  said  Erika,  painfully, 
rising  as  the  spoke.  **  If  you  will  not  give  me  three 
days,  to  study  my  own  heart  and  arrange  my  thoughts, 
then  leave  me  now — for,  so  help  me,  Ood !  you  shall 
not  force  from  me  another  word  this  night" 

Birger  saw  the  steadfast  resolution  of  her  look,  and 
though  he  thought  it  a  weakness  to  yield  to  any 
woman's  will,  yet  he  felt  that  any  condition  should  be 
submitted  to,  to  obtain  such  a  wife.  He  moved  slowly 
to  the  door  of  the  room,  and  as  he  opened  it  and  went 
out,  he  merely  said — **  In  three  days  I  will  come  to 
you  again." 

During  that  whole  time  Erika  remained  in  her  room. 
The  days  she  spent  in  thought ;  the  nights  in  prayer. 
A  book  of  devotion  was  the  only  companion  of  her 
solitude.  Numberless  were  the  plans  she  formed  to 
escape  her  impending  fate.  But  she  was  constantly 
haunted  by  the  terrible  idea,  that  she  had  caused  the 
crime  of  Birger.  Should  she  reject  him  now,  when 
the  most  sincere  repentance  and  the  deepest  remorse 
spoke  in  all  his  words,  she  might  herself  one  day  im- 
plore mercy  in  vain.  Morally,  she  felt  bound  to  sacri- 
fice herself;  legally,  she  thought  herself  bound  to 
give  up  the  criminal  to  justice.     But  then,  she  had  no 
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conclusive  proofs.  The  idea  of  flight  occurred  to  her ; 
but  that  would  madden  Birger,  and  rouse  all  his  evil 
passions.  How,  moreover,  could  she  leave  the  mother- 
less Gabrielle  without  protection,  and  give  up  poor 
Anton,  for  whose  condition  she  also  reproached  her- 
self, to  the  harshness  of  his  father  ?  **  Had  she  the 
right  to  sacrifice  these  innocent  beings  only  to  save 
herself?"  Erika's  unselfish  heart,  sensitive  to  all  the 
promptings  of  duty,  triumphed  over  her  judgment 
On  her  knees  she  implored  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
thoughts  and  actions,  to  witness  her  motives,  and  to 
forgive  her  if  she  had  misinterpreted  His  command- 
ments, inscribed  on  her  conscience.  She  felt  that  her 
self-sacrifice  was  to  the  glory  of  God ;  for  her  belief 
was  firm  and  clear,  that  thus  she  might  guide  a  re- 
pentant sinner  to  heaven. 

And  the  third  evening  came.  We  will  not  lift  the 
veil  from  that  unwitnessed  and  solemn  interview,  which 
ended  in  the  union  of  Birger  and  Erika.  The  repent- 
ant man — the  self-devoted  woman — God  saw  them  and 
heard  their  vows. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

TUB   LETTER. 

"Lend  me  your  spectacles;  mine  are  very  dim/' 
«aid  Dame  Amman,  as  she  held  out  her  hand  toward 
Lieutenant  Pehr.  **  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  think 
what  this  letter  is  ahout;"  and  Damo  Catharine 
examined,  in  a  scrutinizing  manner,  the  letter  which 
she  held  in  her  hand. 

"  It  is  certainly  rather  surprising,"  said  old  Asken- 
berg,  with  as  much  curiosity  as  his  companion.  "  I 
do  not  remember  that  you  have  received  a  letter  since 
the  disappearance  of  our  good  Amman,  and  that  will 
be  five  years  next  autumn." 

"I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  seal,  but,  at  all 
events,  we  shall  not  be  anything  the  wiser  by  looking 
at  the  outside,"  said  Dame  Catharine,  as  she  cut  round 
the  seal  with  her  large  scissors.  She  unfolded  the 
letter,  and  read  it  aloud,  for  Dame  Catharine  had  no 
secrets  to  conceal  from  the  old  invalid. 

"'Honoured  Madam — I  do  not  know  whether  an 
old  acquaintance  of  the  excellent  Amman,  is  still  re- 
membered by  his  wife,  but ' 

"  I  must  look  at  the  signature,"  said  Dame  Catha- 
rine, intermpting  herself,  and  she  spelt  out,  with  some 
difficulty,  « Isak  Gabriel  Palmquist.'  **  Surely  I  never 
Quuld  forget  that  excellent  man.     He  was  the  collector 
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of  the  customs  in  H. ;  a  true  friend,  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten.  But  don't  you  remember,  brother,  how  the 
lieutenant  always  praised  him  ?  When  we  were  sta- 
tioned at  H.,  he  was  our  patron;  while  Amman, 
though  I  should  not  say  it,  was  the  collectox's  right- 
hand  man.  But  let  us  see  how  does  the  letter  com- 
mence ?  *  Honoured  Madam,'  polite — was  always  so 
polite,"  and  she  commenced  reading  aloud  the  letter, 
interrupting  herself  after  every  sentence  with  her  com- 
ments. "  •  I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  you,  my  dear 
Madam  Amman,  as  well  as  of  your  excellent  coffee, 

your  pretty  flowers,  and  your  high-spirited  boy .' " 

Here  Dame  Amman  pulled  out  her  handkerchief, 
while  one  tear  after  another  dropped  down  upon  the 
letter.  "  God  bless  him  ;  he  has  not  his  equal  in  all 
the  world.  He  did  not  think  too  much  of  himself  to 
sit  down  in  our  little  parlour,  and  take  a  cup  of  coiTee 
with  us.  But,  ah  !  how  many  changes  of  rain  and  sun- 
shine have  there  been  since  that  day.  It  does  my 
heart  good  to  find  that  he  has  not  forgotten  us. — *  My 
dear  Madam  Amman,  I  have  sympathized  with  you  in 
ray  inmost  soul,  on  account  of  the  deep  affliction  which 
has  befallen  you.  But  1  will  not  speak  of  it,  for  fear 
of  opening  the  wound  afresh.  Amman  was  an  honest 
and  upright  man,  with  a  soul  above  fear.  He  did  bis 
duty  in  the  service  like  a  man,  and  perhaps  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  his  too  great  zeal.  The  mystery  of  the 
affair  was  known  to  God  alone — ^he  will  judge. 

"  *  I  have  repeatedly  sought  information  in  regard  to 
your  circumstances,  and  have  he^rd  so  far  as  daily 
bread  is  concerned — want  is  not  at  your  door.  You 
have  an  excellent  friend  in  Lieutenant  Askenberg,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  he  neglects  no  duty  which  be 
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own  to  bis  friend's  son.  But  the  particular  object  of 
my  letter  is,  to  express  my  desire  to  do  something  for 
Arve's  futtire  welfare.  If  he  has  a  taste  for  mercantile 
life,  I  will  procure  for  him  a  good  situation ;  should  he 
desire  to  enter  into  the  revenue  service,  that  I  am  just 
in  want  of  an  expert  clerk  in  my  own  office.  I  am 
sure  that  by  industry  and  zeal,  he  will  soon  make  up 
for  any  deficiency  of  knowledge.  I  shall  always  re- 
gard him  as  the  son  of  my  friend,  and,  as  far  as  it  is 
in  my  power,  promote  his  advancement  You  can, 
therefore,  madam,  without  any  anxiety,  place  him  in 
my  hands,  and  your  confidence  shall  not  be  abused. 
If  you  accede  to  my  proposal,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
have  him  here  within  a  week  or  two.  At  all  events  I 
ihall  expect  a  few  words  in  reply,  and  subscribe  myself. 
Your  old  and  faithful  friend, 

IsAK  Gabriel  Palmquist.' 

"That  is  something,  indeed,"  exclaimed  Catharine, 
with  sparkling  eyes,  as  she  took  the  spectacles  from  her 
nose,  and  gave  them  back  to  old  Askenberg:  ''behold 
bow  God  extends  his  arms  over  the  fatherless,  and  con- 
■oles  the  widow.  In  the  first  place,  he  sent  us  the  kind 
ftttistance  of  good  Lieutenant  Pehr,  who  has  been  a 
friend  to  us,  both  in  joy,  and  in  sorrow ;  and  now,  when 
1  have  been  daily  sighing  in  my  heart,  over  the  question, 
what  shall  become  of  my  boy,  for  he  is  now  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  has  never  yet  been  absent  from  home, 
^He  who  can  see  all  our  wants,  has  looked  upon  my 
troubles  and  come  to  my  aid.     Praised  be  His  name." 

"  Stop,  stop,  my  dear  sister.  Arve,  has  not  been  so 
htdly  ofi*  after  all ;  he  has  gained  much  general  infor- 
mation, and  that  he  is  not  already  a  skilful  sailor,  doe* 

0.     VOL.    I. 
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not  lie  upon  my  conscience,  for  you  yourself  have 
always  opposed  his  inclination  for  the  sea.  He  is 
certainly  indebted  to  his  residence  at  home  for  his 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  in 
fact,  for  that  peculiar  sort  of  education,  that  has  excel- 
lently fitted  him  for  his  situation  as  a  revenue  office  r 
During  his  frequent  excursions  with  our  new  collector 
he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  seafaring  life,  and  he 
will  one  day  be  able  to  follow  worthily  in  his  father's 
footsteps." 

"  Do  not  be  offended,  my  dear  brother,  at  the  re- 
mark which  T  made,"  said  Catharine,  quite  discon- 
certed at  the  lieutenant's  misapprehension  of  her 
meaning. 

Old  Askenberg  had  his  share  of  self-love,  like  most 
other  people,  and  therefore  was  seriously  affironted, 
because  Catharine  regarded  Arve's  remaining  at  home 
as  an  injury.  The  old  man's  wrath,  however,  was 
speedily  dissipated,  by  Catharine's  embarrassment  and 
sorrow.  Taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  he  said,  in 
a  kind  manner :  "  Excuse  me,  dear  sister,  if  I  spoke 
too  harshly.  The  boy  is  in  no  danger ;  and  all  I  wished 
to  say,  was,  that  I  had  endeavoured  to  make  a  man 
of  him." 

"  I  shall  never  deny  that,  brother.  I  do  not  expect 
to  keep  him  at  home  always ;  and  I  am  aware  that  it 
would  be  for  his  advantage  to  go  out  into  the  world 
while  he  is  young.  I  hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  per* 
form  all  that  may  be  required  of  him,  and  reflect  credit 
upon  his  mother,"  replied  Catharine,  nodding  her  head 
to  the  lieutenant,  who  was  perfectly  conciliated  by  this 
observation. 

'*  I  wonder,"  said  he,  as  if  nothing  had  happened-^ 
i<  when  we  shall  •' javc  Arve  home  again !" 
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"IVobably  not  to-day,  nor  to-morrow,"  replied 
Catharine,  offering  a  pinch  of  snuff  to  the  lieutenant 
"He  is  perfectly  infatuated  with  this  seal-shooting; 
bat  he  gets  such  good  pay  for  their  skins,  and  looks  so 
noble  and  beautiful  when  he  returns,  with  his  high  cap 
on  hid  head,  and  his  pouch  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
that  J  freely  forgive  him.  Tears  frequently  moisten 
my  eyes  when  I  look  at  him ;  he  reminds  me  so  strongly 
of  my  husband,  the  first  time  he  paid  his  addressea 
to  me." 

"  The  first  time  V  said  Askenberg.  "  Did  you  thea 
refuse  him  once  V* 

A  faint  blush,  which  was  very  becoming  to  Dame 
Annan's  countenance,  betrayed  her  recollection  of  the 
occurrences  of  her  early  days.  **  Dear  brother,"  said 
■he, "  every  one  haa  faults ;  mine  were  vanity  and  folly. 
I  was  vain  of  my  personal  appearance,  and  Itstenedt 
with  pleasure,  to  the  flattering  nonsense  of  fine  gentle- 
men. Amman,  who  had  given  up  his  commission  in 
the  navy,  and  was  revenue  officer  at  H.,  did  not  appear 
genteel  enough  for  me.  I  considered  him  beneath  my 
pretensions.  But  the  Lord,  who  has  many  rods  in  his 
hand,  rebuked  my  vanity.  I  had  a  most  dangerous 
attack  of  the  small-pox — ^and  there  waw  the  end  of  my 
fine  complexion.  When  I  recovered  from  my  illness, 
I  cried  so  much  from  vexation,  that  T  appeared  a 
thousand  times  uglier  than  I  was.  For  a  long  time 
•fterward,  I  wept  no  less  bitterly,  for  the  want  of  a 
lover.  But,  as  I  frequently  said,  God  is  the  guardian 
of  foots ;  and  my  affliction  was  the  means  of  my  hap- 
piness." 

"  I  should  be  much  pleased  to  hear  the  particulars,** 
■aid  the  lieutenant,  drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  that  of 
Catharine. 
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"  You  must  know,  then,  that  it  was  a  very  fine  even- 
ing— I  recollect  it  as  if  it  had  been  but  yesterday.  We 
had  some  rye  out  drying  in  the  sun,  while  I  was  wind- 
ing some  yarn  in  the  garden. — Won't  you  take  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  brother  ? 

**  Well,  I  sat  there,  winding  and  winding,  thinking 
that  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  me  if  I  had 
not  refused  poor  Amman's  offer ;  for  he  was  honest 
and  faithful,  and  would  have  certainly  continued  to  love 
me  after  my  a£9iction,  as  much  as  he  did  when  I  thought 
myself  so  beautiful.  Since  then,  however,  two  or  three 
years  had  passed  away,  and  he  had  become  captain  of 
the  coast  guard,  and  was  called  Lieutenant  Amman. 
On  the  afternoon  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  was  think- 
ing that  he  had  given  up  all  thoughts  of  one  who  had 
treated  him  so  cruelly,  when  some  one  touched  me 
gently  on  the  shoulder.  I  looked  around,  and  almost 
screamed  for  joy  when  I  saw  Amman  standing  there, 
and  bowing  to  me,  with  greatrespect  and  kindness.  But 
suddenly  the  small-pox  came  into  my  mind,  and  the 
ravages  it  had  made  on  my  complexion. 

**  *  It  affords  me  great  pleasure,'  I  said,  '  to  see  you. 
Lieutenant  Amman,'  and  I  curtsied  as  low  as  my  em- 
barrassment and  confusion  would  permit  me.  '  It  is  a 
long  time  since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you. 
Miss  M^jsen,'  said  he.  '  I  hope  all  is  well  with  you  ?' 
At  these  words  I  nearly  burst  into  tears ;  but  I  took 
courage,  begged  him  to  walk  into  the  house,  and  told 
him  I  would  call  my  father,  who,  at  that  time,  was  in 
the  work-shop. 

"  Our  acquaintance  was  now  renewed.  Amman  came 
regularly  to  visit  me  twice  a  week ;  although  I  really 
loved  him  very  much,  after  I  had  learned  to  appreciate 
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hit  wortb,  I  would  not  suffer  him  to  perceive  it,  in  the 

least  degree,  for  I  had  still  too  much  pride  left  *  to  bite 

It  the  rejected  cake.'    He  was  therefore  for  a  long 

time,  in  doubt  whether  to  repeat  his  propoeaL    But 

love  soon  conquered  his  hesitation;   he  resolved  to 

haxard  a  second  refusal.    One  morning,  about  the  time 

that  my  father  was  generally  in  his  shop,  Amman 

dreued  himself  and  left  his  own  house.    While  de* 

icending  the  stairs,  he  said  to  himself:  '  If  I  meet  an 

old  woman,  I  will  return,  for  it  bodes  bad  luck ;  but  if 

I  meet  a  dog,  I  will  advance,  for  that  is  a  good  sign.* 

And  you  will  see,  brother,  how  the  Lord  had  a  hand  in 

the  affair,  for  Amman  had  scarcely  passed  the  first 

corner,  before  the  Burgomaster's  big  dog,  Ravo,  came 

running  toward  him,  wagging  his  tail  in  a  friendly  and 

familiar  manner.  Amman  then  passed  on,  and  entered 

our  bouse  with  a  joyful  heart.   Now,  brother,  you  must 

know  that  I  was  sitting  in  the  side-room,  sifting  meal  { 

and  in  order  to  prevent  it  getting  into  my  hair,  I  had 

tied  around  my  head  a  yellow  silk  handkerchief,  which 

Amman  had  left  when  he  went  home  on  the  preceding 

eTtning.    He  had  never  called  in  the  daytime  before, 

•nd  you  may  imagine  how  much  I  was  astonished, 

when  he  walked  straight  in  and  said :  '  You  are  heartily 

welcome  to  it.  Miss  Mifjseni  that  handkerchief  becomes 

yott  10  well,  you  should  always  wear  it'     '  I  beg  your 

pardon,'  said  I,  pulling  the  handkerchief  hastily  from 

ny  bead,  *  I  have  made  a  mistake ;  I  thought,  in  my 

Itaite,  that  it  was  my  father's.'    But  I  was  not  in  the 

habit  of  telling  falsehoods,  for  a  blush  of  shame  mantled 

iny  cheelL    '  My  dear  Mias  Majsen,*  commenced  he, 

^tempting  to  seize  one  of  my  hands  which  was  all 

covered  with  flour,  *  permit  me  to  make  you  a  present 
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of  something  more  than  this  trifle.  I  will  not  repeat 
those  assurances  of  love  which  I  gave  you  long  ago, 
but  if  I  might  now  offer  my  hand,  and  Miss  Migaen 
would  accept  it,  I  should  be  the  happiest  of  men.' 

**  My  heart  was  in  my  throat ;  I  Ukought  of  my  pride, 
my  punishment,  the  small-pox,  and  the  Lord  knows 
what  besides,  and  sank  back  behind  the  meal-barrel, 
ashamed  to  say  yes;  but  he  perfectly  understood  the 
state  of  my  miud,  and  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  took 
hold  of  ray  hand  and  led  me,  I  scarcely  know  how,  all 
covered  with  meal,  as  I  was,  into  the  parlour.  My 
father  was  sent  for,  and  having  been  informed  of  the 
question  put  to  me,  by  Amman,  joyfully  gave  his  con- 
Bent  ;  and  thus  was  I  betrothed." 

"  Well,  this  is  really  a  very  amusing  story,  sister," 
said  the  lieutenant,  stroking  his  chin — *'  a  very  amusing 
story.  It  was  a  very  lucky  thing,  that  pretty  Miss 
Majsen  caught  the  small-pox." 

**  Be  sure  it  was.  *  Pride  goeth  before  destruction, 
and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.'  But  God  brought 
me  back  to  humility  by  the  slightest  chastisement. 
But,  bless  me !  I  have  not  watered  my  balsams  to-day. 
J  must  not  neglect  them ;  for  if  they  should  die»  my 
comfort  and  happiness  would  vanish."  And  Catharine, 
with  a  large  watering-pot,  hastened  to  refresh  her 
flowers. 

**  I  will  lay  a  wager,"  said  old  Askenberg,  smiling, 
"  that  some  dear  remembrance  attaches  you  to  those 
flowers  yonder ;  for  J  observe,  that  you  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  them  than  to  their  neighbours." 

Catharine  looked  with  indescribable  kindness  at  the 
old  man,  and  from  him,  her  eyes  fell  with  an  equally 
gratified  look  upon  her  balsams. 
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"  I  Me  they  have  a  history  of  their  own,  and  as  you 
■n  in  a  humor  for  story- telling,  1  beg  you  to  let  me 
hear  it" 

*'  I  will  tell  it  you,  for  I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  my 
love  for  the  flowers.  From  the  very  first  day  I  got 
them,  they  have  been  a  source  of  joy,  and  it  has  always 
afforded  me  joy  to  see  them  bud  and  blossom.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  morning  when  they  first  adorned  my 
windows.  Soon  after  my  betrothal  with  Amman,  he 
caine  to  congratulate  me  on  its  being  St  Catharine'a 
day,  and  brought  under  his  arm  a  flower-pot,  containing 
a  splendid  balsam,  with  a  strip  of  paper  tied  to  it,  which 
I  preserve  to  this  day.  My  parenu  had  christened 
me  Catharine  Maria,  and  in  my  young  days,  when  I 
was  flattered  and  spoiled,  I  was  always  called  Migsen, 
or  pretty  Miysen.  *  I  don't  know,'  said  Amman,  as  he 
offered  me  his  present,  *  but  it  is  bad  taste,  but  Catha- 
rine sounds  better  to  my  ear  than  M^jsen,  and  if  you 
really  love  me,  permit  me  to  call  you  so  hereafter.' 

"  I  understood  Amman's  meaning,  for  Majsen  re- 
called the  time  when  I  was  conceited  and  cruel.  Catha- 
rine suited  my  new  circumstances  better.  I  was  pleased 
with  the  change.  I  resolved  in  my  heart  to  be  worthy 
of  the  name  he  had  given  me,  and  from  that  time,  I 
was  never  called  anything  else  but  Catharine.'* 

"\nd  you  have  kept  your  resolution  admirably,'* 
ttid  Lieutenant  Pehr,  in  a  voice  which  bore  evidence 
of  the  emotion  which  he  felt 

*'  But,  brother,  it  is  now  your  turn  to  tell  a  story," 

uid  Catharine,  taking  up  her  knitting.    **  I  have  al- 

wayi  been  in  the  dark,  as  to  how  you  happened  to 

Kinain  a  bachelor  all  your  days." 

**My  story  ia  a  very  short  one,"  replied  the  ol** 
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invalid,  with  a  hearty  smile.  **  During  my  youth,  I 
had  but  very  little  time  for  courtship,  though  my  heart 
was  troubled  more  than  once :  when  I  became  old,  it 
was  too  late.  If  I  had  not  had  my  friend  Amman's 
house  to  take  up  my  winter  quarters  in,  after  I  had 
become  unfit  for  the  service,  I  might,  perhaps,  have 
looked  around  for  a  good  companion.  But  everything 
has  happened  for  tlie  best  I  have  always  been  so 
comfortable,  my  dear  sister,  in  your  society,  that  I 
have  never  felt  the  want  of  a  wife,  who  might  not, 
after  all,  have  treated  me  half  so  kindly  as  you  have 
done." 

"  You  are  too  good,  brother,"  said  Catharine,  highly 
pleased  with  the  well-merited  compliment  '*  But,  my 
dear  lieutenant,  it  is  past  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  table 
is  not  spread.  Please  open  the  table-leaf,  while  I  look 
into  the  kitchen,  and  see  whether  Annika  has  not 
burnt  up  the  dinner  during  our  long  conversation." 
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THE   EXCURSION. 


That  mighty  spirit,  which  with  such  an  unfaltering 
step  makes  its  progress  over  our  globe,  divides  light 
from  darkness,  opens  and  closes  the  eyes  of  men, 
modifies  all  circumstances,  overthrows  manners  and 
customs,  extirpates  the  most  rooted  prejudices,  sub- 
verts old  empires,  and  raises  up  new  ones — the  mighty 
power  of  Time,  which  nothing  can  withstand,  had 
done  much,  even  for  that  spot  of  earth,  which  we  have 
iiamed  Tistelon.  Five  years  had  sufficed  to  produce 
u  entire  change  in  its  appearance. 

That  sloping  rock  upon  which  the  old  hovel  stood, 
bad  been  blasted,  filled  up,  and  levelled  into  a  smooth 
yard,  which  was  now  surrounded  by  an  elegant  and 
wbstantial  wall.  The  cat,  which  formerly  purred 
among  the  lobster-pots,  now  suns  himself  on  the 
threshold  of  an  elegant  dwelling ; — three  windows  on 
each  side  of  the  projecting  front,  in  two  of  which, 
green  bombazine  curtains  are  waving  to  and  fro.  The 
tan,  that  gilds  everything  around,  now  shines  upon  a 
conservatory  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  which  gives  to 
the  ancient  barrenness  and  desolation  of  the  island  an 
Mpect  of  fertility.  Everything  around  the  establish- 
ment proves  that  the  seal-hunters — the  suspected 
pirates—having  accumulated  a  fortune,  have  erected 
a  lubstantial  mansion,  and  now  live  in  respectability, 
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giving  alms  to  the  poor,  and  displaying  a  lavish  hoa- 
pitality ;  in  fact,  they  had  gained  the  name  and  the' 
estimation  of  honest  people.  Upon  Birger*s  marriage! 
with  Erika,  the  suspicious  and  criminal  pursuits  of  the| 
family  had  been  abandoned. 

Captain  Birger  Haraldson  was  now  at  the  head  o^ 
affairs.  The  old  pirate  had  a  room  by  himself,  where, | 
if  he  was  sometimes  visited  with  compunctions  for  his 
past  pursuits,  he  more  frequently  regretted  the  want 
of  them.  He  still  pursued,  with  as  much  avidity  as; 
ever,  his  favourite  amusement  of  hunting  the  seal ;  andi 
also  relieved  his  ennui  by  blasting:  the  rocks  in  the! 
neighbourhood,  and  thus  making  more  commodious! 
paths  over  the  island. 

The  unfortunate  Anton,  also,  remained  at  home. 
His  weakened  intellect  had  gradually  recovered  a  little 
strength,  but  its  vital  power  and  elasticity  had  fled  for 
ever.  A  silent  melancholy,  which  no  amusement  could 
relieve,  which  no  change  of  scene  could  dissipate,  was ; 
imperceptibly  wearing  away  his  life.  He  refused 
every  solicitation  to  engage  in  some  permanent  em- 
ployment "  I  will  not  be  anything,  I  have  no 
strength,"  was  his  constant  response.  He  would  sit 
for  hours  on  the  pier,  staring  listlessly  into  the  water, 
where  hung  his  fishing  line,  which  he  never  drew  up, 
and  if  disturbed  by  any  one,  he  fled  immediately  to 
some  more  secure  and  secluded  spot  His  thoughts 
were  almost  entirely  devoted  to  religious  subjects, 
upon  which  he  frequently  conversed  with  Erika.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  great  confidence  which  he  reposed 
in  his  sister-in-law,  notwithstanding  the  sincere  affec- 
tion which  he  entertained  for  her,  she  was  never  able 
to  kindle  in  his  darkened  soul  a  solitary  gleam  of  hope. 
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Ko  eipretsion  of  Joy  erer  dawned  opon  hit  melancholy 
eoantenanee-— no  merriment  ever  beamed  from  his 
pile  lips;  and  if  a  sad  and  feeble  smile  occasionally 
vidted  themi  it  was  called  forth  by  her  whom  he  could 
least  of  all  resist,  the  tender-hearted  Oabrielle,  who 
cheerfully  sacrificed  every  pleasure  of  her  own,  for  the 
purpose  of  amusing  Anton. 

But  how  fare  Birger  and  Erika  ?  The  virtuous  and 
Kosible  woman  had,  with  a  cautious  hand,  turned  the 
resdess  and  savage  Birger  from  those  dangerous  pur- 
niits,  into  which  he  had  formerly  been  beguiled.  He 
bad  built  a  schooner,  which  he  commanded  himself, 
•lid  while  he  was  absent  upon  his  voyages,  Erika  ruled 
the  household ;  for  even  old  Haraldson,  who  feared  his 
ton  more  than  he  loved  him,  dared  not  dispute  with  a 
being  who  was  so  warmly  cherished  as  Erika.  When 
Birger  returned  home  from  his  expeditions  in  the 
lutumn,  his  wife  was  the  first  one  to  welcome  him  on 
the  pier.  She  had  always  some  new  arrangement  or 
improvement  to  suggest,  with  which  to  surprise  and 
please  her  grateful  husband.  His  soul  was  bound  up 
in  Erika.  He  would  have  endured  any  misery,  to 
ihield  from  the  slightest  sorrow  or  vexation,  a  being 
who  had  sacrificed  her  life  for  him.  It  must  be  con- 
f«t8ed,  however,  for  the  honour  of  humanity,  that  he 
MTer  enjoyed  unalloyed  happiness;  remorse  gnawed 
hii  heart,  and  as  dear  as  was  his  home  and  his  wife,  he 
•Iways  looked  forward  eagerly  for  the  spring,  when 
vigorous  and  incessant  activity  might  relieve  the 
iQxiety  which  never  forsook  him. 

In  Erika's  heart,  the  temple  of  true  piety,  there 
existed  an  earnest  desire,  and  an  unshaken  resolution, 
^  perform  faithfully  those  duties    which   she  had 
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assumed ;  but  there  was  also  room  for  a  grie^  which 
neither  time  nor  circumstances  could  efface — the  grief 
of  having  united  her  fate  to  that  oS  a  murderer !  She 
therefore  borCi  with  pious  resignation,  what  she  would 
otherwise  have  borne  with  bitterness,  that  no  child 
had  ever  nestled  in  her  bosom,  or  called  her  mother. 
Might  not  the  frightful  deed  of  the  Pater  Noster  rocks 
be  one  day  discovered?  Her  heart  trembled  with 
agony  at  the  thought. 

'*  The  Lord  doeth  all  things  well,"  she  would  then 
say  {  **  better  to  suffer  alone,  than  to  behold  beings  to 
whom  we  have  given  life,  deplore  it,  as  the  most 
miserable  of  all  gifts." 

It  was  thus  that  Erika  composed  herself;  and, 
having  but  a  single  purpose  in  life — the  discharge  of 
every  duty — she  walked  resignedly  on  her  way,  bene- 
fitting every  one  around  her.  She  devoted  her  most 
studious  love  to  the  care  of  Gabrielle,  who  loved  Erika 
so  fondly  in  return,  that  she  had  scarcely  a  thought 
undivided  with  her  second  mother. 

Upon  a  sultry  evening,  in  the  month  of  July,  an 
unusual  degree  of  bustle  and  activity  prevailed  in  the 
new  (dwelling  of  the  smugglers.  Even  the  listless 
Anton  voluntarily  assisted  in  carrying  articles  to  the 
boat,  and  in  arranging  everything  in  ^e  most  exact 
order.  Haraldson  was  going  on  a  seal-hunt;  and 
Gabrielle,  who  had  for  a  long  time  begged  permission 
to  join  in  such  an  excursion,  had  finally  succeeded  in 
persuading  her  father  to  gratify  her  wish,  upon  this 
occasion,  when  the  new  boat  was  to  make  a  trisl 
voyage.  Erika,  who  had  never  willingly  forsook  her 
favourite,  had  resolved  to  accompany  her;  and  exten* 
sive  preparations  were  to  be  made,  because  it  had  been 
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determioed  to  breakCBst  and  dine  on  tme  of  the  remote 
iilauda. 

The  company  were  all  on  board  before  sunrise ;  be« 
cause  it  was  necessary  for  the  seal  hunters  to  conceal 
themselves  among  the  rocks  before  the  seals  ascended 
to  look  on  the  morning  sun.  Gabrielle  was  delighted ; 
ihe  had  so  rarely  left  her  own  island,  that  even  this 
iniignificant  trip  had  all  the  interest  of  a  romance,  and 
ihe  looked  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  epoch  in  her  quiet  life. 
Erika  had  often  wished  to  vary,  in  some  measure, 
(heir  solitary  and  monotonous  existence ;  but  every 
plan  for  forming  an  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  had  been  defeated,  on  account 
of  her  reluctance  to  extend  the  narrow  sphere  to  which 
ihe  had  become  habituated.  She  was  also  withheld  by 
ao  instinctive  dread  from  any  nearer  approach  to  the 
vorld.  If  the  veil  should  fall  off,  every  one  would 
shrink  with  horror  and  detestation  from  poor  Gabrielle ; 
and  it  was  for  her  alone  that  the  sacrifice  was  to  be 
contemplated.  Moreover,  what  was  to  be  gained  by 
intercourse  with  society?  Would  not  an  additional 
pain  be  added  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  girl,  from 
which  she  was  now  saved  by  her  ignorance  of  the 
vorld?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  right  to 
withhold  any  harmless  pleasure  or  amusement  from 
her  young  and  lovely  mind. 

''We  must  procure,"  said  Erika  to  her  husband, 
"lome  relaxation  for  Gabrielle."  And  thus  several 
ncursions  were  planned,  among  which  was  the  pre- 
lent 

"  How  happy  I  am  I  *'  exclaimed  the  joyful  girl, 
jnnping  like  a  little  sylph  from  one  bench  to  the  other. 
''It  was  very  kind  in  you,  (ather,  to  permit  me  to 
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accompany  you  in  this  new  boat     It  cuts  the  billows , 
so  swiftly,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at  it."  i 

"But  don't  you  see,"  said  Anton,  "the  awning 
which  I  have  arranged  for  you,  and  the  cushions  inj 
the  shade  V* 

"  Yes,  dear  Anton ;  and  Erika  and  I  will  sit  there, 
when  the  sun  becomes  too  warm ;  but  it  is  now  more 
pleasant  to  be  upon  the  deck.  Look,  Erika !  the  sea 
shines  as  beautiful  and  clear  as  the  large  mirror  in  our 
guest-room.  Is  it  not  splendid  ?  I  wonder  why  we 
have  not  gone  a  seal-hunting  before ;  but  hereafter  we 
will  make  up  for  the  loss." 

"  If  you  were  always  to  be  of  the  party,  Gabrielle," 
said  Erika,  "  you  would  soon  be  weary  of  it  Do  you  j 
not  remember  how,  some  years  ago,  you  longed  for  a 
small  garden  ?  You  thought,  at  that  time,  that  you 
could  never  be  tired  of  working  there,  and  that  nothing 
could  be  more  pleasing  than  to  water  the  flowers, 
which  you  had  planted  yoursel£  Anton  dug  a  little 
plot  of  ground,  and  you  planted  it  The  flowers 
bloomed,  and  for  a  long  time  you  could  not  leave  them. 
But  you  soon  got  tired  of  taking  care  of  your  garden ; 
weeds  g^ew  up,  and  the  plants  died  from  want  of 
care." 

"  Yes ;  but  you  often  reproved  me  for  gettii^  mj 
frock  dirty,"  said  Gabrielle  archly. 

"  Was  that  the  reason  you  went  no  more  tu  your 
garden  ?"  asked  Erika. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Gabrielle,  while  a  blush  suf- 
~  fused  her  cheeks,  "  why  the  garden  was  not  always  so 
pleasant  to  me  as  at  first." 

*•  If  you  reflect  upon  it,  my  dear,  you  will  find  that 
this  is  often  the  case  with  the  agreeable  things  that 
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We  have  daily  before  ut ;  and  that  it  ia  only  by  using 
oar  pleasurea  with  moderation,  that  they  retain  their 
original  Talue.  If  you  were  to  rise  as  early  every 
morning  as  you  have  this,  in  order  to  go  to  sea,  you 
vouid  soon  find  it  as  tiresome  as  it  is  now  agreeable. 
Don't  you  think  so  V* 

"  I  believe  everything  you  tell  me,  Erika ;  to-morrow 
I  will  again  commence  working  in  my  garden.  No 
more  weeds  shall  grow  there — ^you  must  remember, 
that  two  years  ago  I  was  but  a  child.*' 

*'  (  suppose  you  think  yourself  a  grown  up  womaa 
DOW?"  said  Erika;  "you  are  twelve  years  old,  I 
believe." 

"Twelve!  Why  do  you  always  say  twelve  f  Ithall 
be  thirtettn  next  winter." 

"  Go  in,  you  little  gipsy,  and  He  down  in  the  house 
which  Anton  has  provided  for  you,"  said  Haraldson, 
who  was  afraid  that  his  darling  might  catch  cold,  in 
the  morning  air,  and  who  was  always  vexed  when  Erika 
preached  to  Gabrielle,  as  he  called  it. 

"No,  father,  I  don't  wish  to  lie  down;  I  would 
much  rather  look  at  the  sea.  How  delightful  it  would 
be,  if  one  could  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  mermaid,  or 
a  pretty  little  elf,  rising  out  of  the  waves.  Have  you 
ever  seen  anything  of  that  kind,  father,  when  you  have 
been  out  at  night  V* 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  botli  seen  and  heard  of  them, 
frequently,  in  my  day,"  said  Haraldson  ;  "  but  the 
old  man  of  the  sea  don't  like  to  have  people  talk  of 
•uch  things." 

*'  Well,  then,  we'll  let  the  old  man  of  the  sea  alone, 
but  the  elves  won't  be  vexed  if  we  talk  about  them ;  and 
l>y-the-bye,  I  remember  a  story  that  Kajsa,  the  old 
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fisherwoman,  told  me  when  I  was  a  child ;  it  popped 
into  my  head  as  I  was  looking  out  on  the  clear,  blue 
waters.  I  remember  it  word  for  word.  Shall  I  tell  it 
to  you,  father  7" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Haraldson,  as  nodding  bis  head  and 
taking  his  pipe,  he  seated  himself  by  the  side  of 
Gabrielle,  who  thus  commenced  her  story ; 

"  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  great  king,  in  a  far 
off  country,  who  took  it  into  his  head  to  sleep  in  a 
bathing-house  all  night ;  he  thought  it  would  be  such 
a  pleasant  thing  to  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  sound  of 
the  waves,  and  to  be  rocked  on  the  billows,  (for  the 
bathing-house  was  on  the  sea.)  Well,  after  amusing 
himlblf  for  some  time,  by  listening  to  the  music  of 
the  waters,  he  fell  asleep  at  last ;  but  suddenly  woke 
up  on  hearing  a  soft,  deep  sigh,  as  of  a  human  being. 
He  at  first  thought  it  was  a  dream ;  but  he  soon  saw 
some  one  standing  in  the  moonbeam,  at  the  outside  of 
the  door,  panting  and  shivering  with  cold.  He  imme- 
diately jumped  from  his  bed,  opened  the  door — and 
what  do  you  think  ?  There,  in  the  midst  of  the  foam 
of  the  sea,  a  maiden  sat,  so  beautiful,  that  the  king  had 
never  seen  the  like  of  her  before.  She  had  long,  black, 
silken  hair,  that  reached  half  way  down  to  her  feet,  and 
her  face  was  fair — oh !  very  fair — more  fair  than  the 
sea-roses  which  were  bound  around  her  head.  Now, 
the  king  thought  it  would  be  a  great  pity  for  such  a 
beautiful  lady  to  lie  there  in  the  water  all  night,  and 
freeze  to  death ;  so  he  took  her  up  in  his  arms,  pressed 
her  to  his  bosom,  and  laid  her  in  his  own  bed.  He  slept 
by  her  side ;  but  in  the  morning  as  he  was  about  to 
wake  up  his  bed-fellow,  he  saw  her  suddenly  leap  to 
the  window,  jump  into  the  sea,  and  the  waves  closed 
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over  her;  and  then,  with  great  terror,  the  king  found 
out  that  all  the  lower  part  of  her  body  was  a  writhing 
serpent,  with  ug^ly  scales.  It  was  a  mermaid,  father. 
Wasn't  it  horrible  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  of  worse  things  than  that,"  said  II. ir- 
aldsoo,  who  was  not  free  from  superstition  in  reprard  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  sea ;  "  but  it  is  not  lucky  to  spe/'k 
of  such  things." 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  harm  in  it,"  said 
£rika,  smiling.  "  I  am  sure  Gabrielle  don't  believe 
Her  own  story,  but  has  merely  told  it  as  a  pleasing 
fiction." 

"  Must  I  not  believe  it,  then  ?"  said  Gabrielle, 
slightly  vexed.  "  Kajsa  never  told  any  but  true  stories, 
and  now  I  remember  a  part  of  it  which  I  forgot  before. 
The  sea-nymph  came  the  next  year  with  a  little  girl, 
which  the  king  accepted,  and  called  *  Skulda.'  She 
afterwards  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  vexation 
to  the  king,  because  her  mother  was  a  sea-nymph. 
Moreover,  Kajsa  told  me  that  she  had  frequently  seen 
both  mermaids  and  fairies  when  she  had  been  out 
B-fishing  at  night" 

"  Did  she  become  so  familiar  with  them  that  she  was 
Dot  afraid  V*  asked  £rika,  smiling. 

"Fish  Kajsa  was  never  afraid,"  said  Gabrielle,  re- 
ferring with  pride  to  such  unquestionable  authority. 
"She  had  been  taught  by  her  husband,  an  old  ex- 
perienced fisherman,  that  if  she  struck  flint  and  steel 
together,  they  must  disappear;  for  they  have  been 
afraid  of  fire  ever  since  Tbor  struck  them  with  his 
thunderbolte." 

"  Kajsa  was  a  sensible  woman,"  remarked  Harald* 
loni  puffing  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  his  pipe. 

H.      VOL.    I. 
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"She  was  very  amusing,"  said  Gabrielle,  "  Do  you 
recollect,  Anton,  how  many  stories  she  related  to  us 
about  Neckan?  If  you  would  only  sing  that  sweet 
song  that  I  am  so  fond  of ;  tears  would  always  moisten 
my  eyes  at  poor  Neckan's  lamentation.'* 

**  It  makes  me  quite  melancholy  also,"  said  Anton, 
who,  in  his  solitary  rambles  by  the  sea,  had  often 
fancied  he  himself  was  Neckan.  But  Gabrielle,  to 
whom  this  circumstance  was  unknown,  began  a  plain- 
tive song,  in  a  melodious  voice,  to  an  old  natirnal 
melody : 

"  I  am  no  knight,  though  I  seem  so  to  you ; 
I  am  only  poor  Neckan,  from  the  billows  of  blue, 

'Mid  waterfalls  and  foaming  streams 
A  jewelled  caye  is  my  home  below, 
Where  no  man  can  walk,  and  no  man  can  row; 

No  place  for  sleeping— no  place  for  dreams." 

"  And  now,  sing  the  other  song,  Anton,"  said  Ga- 
brielle, "  which  tells  how  Neckan,  when  he  had  assumed 
the  shape  of  a  bold  knight,  and  when  the  priest,  at  the 
wedding,  asked  him  where  he  came  from — sing  that 
song  also." 

And  Anton  sung : 

"  I  was  bom  in  the  sea ;  I'm  still  living  there, 
And  my  holiday  suits,  the  sea-weeds  are. 

"  My  father  and  mother  dwell  'mid  the  billows. 
With  corals  for  beds,  and  pearls  for  their  pillows. 

"  There  is  no  rest  in  the  salt  waves  below ; 
Ships  over  us  sail— boats  over  us  row.' 

*  When  the  knight  sung  this,  the  poor  princess  was 
firightened,"  said  Gabrielle,  wiping  away  a  sympathizing 
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Jwfrom  her  eye.    «  Sister  Erika.  how  humbly  the 
^ged  to  be  allowed  to  return  home,  and  laid: 

'At  lumie  weeps  my  father— at  home  weepe  my  mother^ 
At  home  weeps  my  sieter— at  home  weepe  my  hrother." 

"But  then  Neckan  answered,"  said  Anton,  inter- 
«pting  his  sister  with  a  wild  laugh : 

"At  home,  let  thoie  weep  who  chooM  there  to  stay ; 
But  over  the  green  earth  thou  never  shalt  stray." 

"And  he  dragged  his  bride  down  into  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  and  she  was  never  seen  nor  heard  of  more." 

Gabrielle  sighed,  and  bent  her  beautiful  face  so  low 
OTerthe  edge  of  the  boat,  that  it  almost  touched  the 
»ater.  She  wished  to  look  through  the  transparent 
airror,  and  see  the  wonderful  things  which  were  hid  in 
the  gulfs  below." 

"Don't  look  so  deep  down,"  said  Anton,  who  had 
Dccome  very  gloomy?  "you  might  see  wrecks,  and 
dead  men's  bones." 

"  Lena  told  me  that  it  was  their  cries  which  are 
neard  on  the  sea.  Did  you  ever  hear,  father,  that  those 
unlucky  people  who  perish  at  sea,  cry  out  nighdy  ?" 
^  Do  not  talk  such  nonsense,"  said  Haraldson,  sharply, 

A     ■!?*  ^"*  y**"**  ^^^  '"^  »"^^  ^^^^^^  "Tories, 
Me  mil  soon  have  to  relate  them  in  another  place." 

.r».  7  *'*  y°"  *"fi^  **  ""y  ^^^*  ^at^er?  it  is  no 
wonie  than  the  other;   she  learned  it  from  her  mother. 

J^u         ^^  "°*  y°"  "^y*  J"**  »*°'''  *^a'  Kajsa  was  a 
•ensible  woman  ?" 

"I  think  you  had  better  lie  down  a  little  while," 
■^  Haraldson,   avoiding   any  further  explanation  i 
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"  Erika  has  already  done  so,  and  so  must  you,  for  it 
grows  chilly  toward  daybreak." 

Gabrielle,  with  some  reluctance,  obeyed  her  father, 
but  she  could  not  sleep ;  therefore  she  chatted  with 
Erika  until  the  boat,  at  sunrise,  cast  anchor  by  the  side 
of  the  island  to  which  they  were  destined. 
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'*  You  must  all  be  as  silent  as  possible  now/'  said 
Haraldson  to  Erika  and  Gabrielle,  who  were  preparing 
to  follow  him.  **  Come,  my  dear,  take  hold  of  my  hand, 
the  rocks  are  slippery  after  the  night  dew." 

•*  I  can  take  very  good  care  of  myself,  father,  I  can 
climh  the  rocks  as  skilfully  as  a  young  kid ;  but  you 
must  go  on  before,  father." 

«*  Well,  keep  silence  then,  and  don't  chatter,  and  if 
you  should  stumble,  don't  scream  out,"  said  Haraldson, 
taking  a  rifle,  and  leaving  the  party. 

**  What  a  delightful  scene  !"  exclaimed  Gabrielle, 
pressing  the  arm  of  Anton.  "  I  hope  we  shall  shoot 
plenty  of  seals." 

A  glance  from  Erika,  reminded  the  lively  girl  of  her 
father's  admonition,  and  she  tripped  so  lightly  along 
that  her  feet  scarcely  touched  the  earth.  The  silent 
party  soon  reached  the  summit  of  the  rocks,  and  saw 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  sea  stretched  at  their  feet. 
Gabrielle  could  scarcely  repress  a  cry  of  joy  as  she 
beheld,  with  the  rest,  a  seal  rolling  himself  to  and  fro, 
and  basking  in  the  sunbeams. 

''  A  rare  chance,"  said  Haraldson,  with  a  satisfied 
expression  of  countenance.  Slowly  and  steadily  he 
was  raising  his  rifle  to  his  eye,  and  was  just  about  to 
discharge  tlie  fatal  missile,  when,  to  his  inexpressibV 
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surprise,  the  report  ot  a  gun  reverberated  from  the 
bottom  of  the  rocks,  and  a  whi£f  of  smoke  rose  in  the 
atmosphere. 

"  As  I  live,  we  have  lost  our  game,"  said  Haraldson 
in  great  vexation.  "This  is  to  pay  for  your  non- 
sensical talk  about  the  fairies ;  I  knew  it  would  bring- 
bad  luck.  It's  useless  to  think  of  shooting  a  seal 
to-day." 

While  Haraldson  thus  vented  his  rage,  a  slender 
youth  started  from  the  recesses  beneath,  and  springing 
lightly  over  the  rugged  rocks,  hastened  toward  the 
animal,  from  whom  a  stream  of  blood  was  flowing.  But 
the  seal,  at  the  approach  of  his  enemy,  hastily  rolled 
over  the  cliff  into  the  sea.  The  young  man,  however, 
was  not  to  be  cheated  of  his  prey ;  he  was  on  the  spot 
before  the  beast  had  disappeared  beneath  the  water, 
and  skilfully  darted  a  small  harpoon  into  the  seal,  and 
then  allowed  the  animal  to  plunge.  The  short  line 
which  was  fastened  to  the  harpoon  soon  ran  out,  and  a 
violent  struggle  commenced.  The  youth  was  not  dis- 
posed to  relax  his  grasp  from  the  rope,  and  holding 
himself  to  the  cliff  by  one  hand,  he  suffered  the  seal  to 
dive  and  plunge  and  weary  himself  in  the  waves  ;  but 
he  was  at  length  dragged  from  his  hold  into  the  sea, 
and  disappeared  for  some  moments  from  the  eyes  of 
the  astonished  spectators. 

'*  I  believe  it  was  Neckan  himself,"  said  Gabrielle, 
who  had  been  enchained  in  mute  attention  until  now. 
"  But  what  do  you  think,  father,  if  that  was  a  seal- 
hunter  ?  he  will  surely  be  drowned,  and  that  would  be 
a  great  calamity." 

Haraldson  was  too  much  engrossed  in  the  adventure 
to  reply ;  but  Erika  reminded  Gabrielle,  that  as  Neckan 
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Oily  frequeoted  riven  and  imall  ttreams,  he  could  not 
poMibly  be  found  at  sea.  She  surmised  that  the  appa* 
n'tion  was  a  young  hunter,  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the 
neighbouring  isles. 

"  1  wish  be  would  come  up  again,"  said  Gabrielle, 
anziouily.  **  Cannot  you  assist  him,  father  ?  We  must 
go  out  in  the  boat  and  take  him  in." 

"Banish  your  fear,  my  dear,"  said  Haraldson, 
"there  is  no  danger.  See,"  continued  he,  pointing 
with  his  hand,  "  the  young  fellow  is  already  on  the 
wrfiweofthe  waters." 

Such  was,  indeed,  the  fact ;  but  the  skilful  hunter 
soon  disappeared  again,  and  rose  to  the  surface  several 
times,  as  before.  They  at  length  saw  him,  swimming 
with  difficulty  toward  the  shore.  When  he  had  reached 
it,  he  drew  himself  upon  the  rocks,  and  cautiously 
luuled  the  seal  after  him,  which  was  now  dead. 

"  Bravo,  my  boy  I  that  was  well  done,"  cried  Har- 
aldson,  who,  notwithstanding  the  disappointment  of 
losing  the  prey  himself,  was  too  old  a  sportsman  not 
to  be  interested  in  the  adventure.  *'  But,  by  my 
Cither's  knee -buckles  I  your  eye  can't  be  steady,  or 
your  hand  true,"  added  he,  with  an  air  of  superiority, 
"for  you  never  can  be  sure  of  killing  these  beasts 
unless  you  hit  them  in  the  head." 

"  When  you  see  him  lying  dead  before  you,  I  think 
you  have  no  reason  for  saying  that  I  was  not  sure  of 
him,"  said  the  youth,  smiling,  and  wringing  the  water 
from  his  clothes.  **  I  could  have  killed  him  on  the 
•pot  if  I  had  chosen,  but  I  should  then  have  lost  the 
^•t  part  of  the  sport,  by  depriving  him  of  the  power 
^  drag  me  about  in  the  water.  It  is  the  most  refresh* 
i»g  thiog  in  the  world,  to  have  the  waves  dash  over 
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your  bead.  Even  if  he  had  got  the  better  of  me,  aac7 
dragged  me  deeper  than  I  was  willing  to  go,  it  would 
have  been  an  easy  thing  to  have  relinquished  the  rope, 
and  thus  escaped  from  the  difficulty.  But  I  never 
knew  this  to  happen;  and  besides,  I  can,  perhaps, 
give  you  some  information :  the  oil  is  never  so  pure 
and  clear,  as  when  the  animal  himself  works  the  blood 
out  of  the  body." 

The  courageous  young  hunter  now  looked  around 
upon  the  company,  and  his  eye  rested,  with  a  satisfied 
and  happy  expression,  on  the  pretty  Gabrielle,  who 
had  listened  to  the  youth  with  great  astonishment. 

"  You  are  a  clever  fellow,"  said  Haraldson.  "  Pray, 
who  taught  you  to  shoot?" 

"  I  have  taught  myself,  for  the  most  part ;  nor  have 
I  neglected  the  instructions  of  my  uncle  Pehr,  an  old 
lieutenant,  who  has  killed  many  a  score  of  seals  in  his 
day.  My  father,  also,  was  a  skilful  hunter;  and  it 
would  have  pleased  him  to  see  how  well  I  have  imi- 
tated his  example." 

Erika,  in  whose  foreboding  mind  the  suspicion  had 
already  arisen,  that  she  saw  before  her  the  son  of  the 
unfortunate  Amman,  was  fully  convinced  that  such 
was  the  fact  when  the  name  of  the  old  lieutenant  was 
mentioned.  She  dared  not  look  at  Haraldson,  but 
turned  from  him  with  fear  and  trepidation,  which  in- 
creased every  moment.  She  looked  toward  Anton; 
but  his  attention  had  not  been  aroused,  and  she  was 
meditating  the  possibility  of  avoiding  a  recurrence  to 
the  subject,  when  Gabrielle  hastily  inquired,  "Is  your 
father,  then,  dead,  that  he  cannot  see  what  an  excellent 
^eal-hunter  you  are  7" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Arve,  dejectedly,  *'  my  father  is  no 
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more ;  and  Heaven  only  knows  where  his  bones  are 
lying.  It  will  be  five  years  this  fail  since  he  was  lost 
ifl  the  custom-house  yacht." 

A  wild,  inarticulate  scream  hurst  from  the  lips  of 
AntoD,  which  arrested  the  attention  of  all  the  com- 
pany. 

"It  is  his  way,  poor  thing — ^his  senses  arc  not  in 
perfect  order,"  said  Haraldson  to  his  new  acquaint- 
ance, in  such  a  chilling  tone  that  it  froze  the  blood  of 
Erika. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  boy?"  said  the  father, 
in  a  harsh  voice,  turning  toward  Anton,  as  he  dragged 
him  down  the  rocks  into  the  boat 

The  poor  boy  struggled  violently— the  demon  had 
again  broke  loose.  "  Let  me  alone  !  let  me  alone  1  1 
will  be  as  silent  as  the  Pater  Noster  rocks !"  he  cried, 
gnashing  his  teeth.  **  I  pray  you,  let  me  alone — don't 
pull  90  hard !  Alas  I  alas  ! — my  head  I  my  head !  It 
is  growing  dark  again !"  and  the  next  moment  the 
lufferinvs  of  the  unfortunate  youth  were  drowned  in 
insensibility.  Haraldson  carried  him  in  his  muscular 
arms  to  the  boat,  where  Erika  soon  arrived,  and 
exhorted  the  pirate,  with  imploring  looks,  to  assist  her 
in  restoring  the  reason  of  his  son.  The  old  rascal 
feated  his  son's  wife,  because  he  believed  Birger  had 
entrusted  her  with  the  secret  of  their  mutual  crime. 
He  frequently  shuddered  with  apprehen&ion  at  the 
suspicion  ;  but  he  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection 
that,  if  his  son  had  been  so  deranged,  no  wife  would  be 
insane  enough  to  betray  her  own  husband. 

"Give  me  the  wine-flask,"  said  Erika.  **The  boy's 
Agitation  has  been  too  great  for  his  strength ;  but  ho 
niust  not  be  left  alone  without  assistance." 
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*'I  think  he  would  do  less  harm  as  he  now  is," 
answered  the  old  man  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  obeyed 
her  request,  for  he  could  not  withstand  the  expression 
of  Erika's  eyes. 

Jn  the  mean  time,  Arve  had  been  conversing  with 
Gabrielle;  he  was  enchanted  to  meet  with  such  a 
beautiful  and  fascinating  being  in  this  desolate  place. 
He  was  no  longer  astonished  at  the  name  which  she 
bore  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  he  had  learned  from 
their  conversation  that  she  was  from  Tistelon. 

**  Tlie  next  time  I  come  a  seal-hunting,  I  will  visit 
your  island,"  said  he ;  "  you  have  a  very  pretty  house, 
and  it  can  be  seen  from  a  great  distance." 

**  Yes,  it  is  very  pretty,  but  it  is  also  very  lonely," 
said  Gabrielle,  *^  for  strangers  very  seldom  visit  it.  I 
often  stand  upon  the  highest  rocks,  and  beckon  to  the 
boats  and  vessels  as  they  pass.  It  almost  seems  as  if 
1  was  expecting  some  one." 

"  It  must  have  been  me,"  said  Arve,  laughing;  "  at 
all  events  you  shall  not  have  to  wait  for  a  visitor 
long." 

*'  That  will  be  excellent.  I  will  then  show  you  my 
room,  which  is  in  the  front  part  of  the  house ;  it  has 
beautiful  green  curtains,  which  you  must  have  observed 
in  passing.  There  are  none  like  them  in  Marstrand; 
they  were  a  present  from  my  father,  and  are  entirely 
made  out  of  silk,  which  is  as  thick  and  heavy  as  the 
skin  of  that  seal" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  yes  ;  I  know  that  your  father  has 
gathered  a  great  many  things  together,"  said  Arve,  in 
a  sneering  tone,  which  Gabrielle  did  not  observe — for 
the  youth  had  heard  many  rumours  respecting  the  old 
wrecker  of  Tistelon.    But  he  said  nothing  further,  for 
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his  in-bred  delicacy  and  excellence  of  ditpoeitkm 
rntniaed  him  from  wounding  the  feelinga  of  the 
innocent  girl  with  whom  he  was  convening. 

"  Ves,  we  have  many  beautiful  things  at  home ;  but 
noae  of  them  will  afford  any  pleasure  to  me,  if  my  poor 
Iroiher  Anton  does  not  recover." 

"  h  he,  then,  indeed  deranged  V* 

"  My  father  says  so,  but  I  think  him  as  sensible  ae 
my  one.  It  is  only  when  he  becomes  excited  that  his 
n^alady  breaks  forth,  and  that  very  seldom  happens  i 
indeed,  I  cannot  remember  when  he  had  the  last 
ituck." 

"I  pity  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,"  said 
Arre,  sympathizingly ;  "  but  did  not  your  fjEither  speak 
too  harshly  to  him  ?" 

"Oh!  no ;  that  is  my  father's  way,"  said  Oabrielle, 
blushing  slightly  at  the  remark,  and  then  added,  (or 
^«  purpose  of  justifying  her  father's  severity,  "people 
»y  that  such  an  illness  as  Anton's  requires  stern 
treatment,  or  it  might  otherwise  grow  worse." 

"What  an  excellent,  amiable  girl,"  thought  Arve, 
»  he  gazed  upon  her  with  pleased  expression  of 
countenance. 

"  Could  you  not  join  our  company  now,"  said  Oa- 
brielle, who  was  not  very  fond  of  silence. 

"  I  would  most  willingly  do  so,  but  I  am  compelled 
to  deny  myself  the  pleasure  it  would  afford.  I  left 
l^'^me  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  I  am  conscious 
thnt  my  mother  and  Lieutenant  Pehr  are  looking  out 
<>f  the  attic  window  for  my  boat.  I  am  determined,  as 
f&r  ai  lies  in  my  power,  never  to  rob  my  mother  of  a 
•ingle  joy." 

''That  is  honestly  thought  and  spoken,"  said  Erika, 
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who  had  just  returned  from  the  boat,  with  a  little  basH 
ket  on  her  arm ;  "  but  permit  us  to  offer  you  some 
breakfast.  I  trust  it  will  be  acceptable  to  you,  after 
your  morning's  work ;  father  deeming  it  necessary  to 
stay  in  the  boat  with  poor  Anton." 

With  great  pleasure,  Arve  accepted  the  invitation. 
The  flat  rock  was  immediately  spread  with  all  the 
luxuries  that  Tistelon  could  afford.  Three  round 
stones,  rolled  forward  by  Arve,  served  for  chairs,  and 
illumined  by  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun,  with  the 
blue  vault  of  heaven  for  their  canopy,  with  the  rugged 
rock  for  their  floor,  and  with  the  sea  dashing  around 
them,  the  little  group  enjoyed  their  breakfast  and  their 
romantic  situation. 

In  the  minds  of  Arve  and  Gabrielle,  when  no  bitter 
remembrances  mingled  with  the  enjoyment  which  such 
a  scene  naturally  awakens  in  the  youthful  heart,  all 
was  light,  joy,  cheerfulness,  and  peace.  But  how  dif- 
ferent was  it  with  poor  Erika !  Her  calmness  was  but 
of  the  surface ;  her  lips  only  smiled ;  the  cheerful 
glance  of  her  eye  was  like  the  sunbeam  which  danced 
on  the  troubled  sea ;  the  soul  beneath  was  tortured  by 
agonizing  recollections  and  most  gloomy  forebodings 
— she  was  exercising  the  duties  of  hospitality  toward 
the  son  of  him  whom  the  hands  of  her  husband  and 
father  had  murdered.  Nothing  but  the  greatest  power 
of  self-command,  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  allaying 
suspicion  by  the  calmness  of  her  demeanour,  could 
have  sustained  her  fortitude  in  such  a  terrible  trial. 
But,  in  Erika's  mind,  as  in  the  minds  of  all  who  have 
been  made  the  confidants  of  crime,  fear,  and  solicitude 
constantly  guarded  all  the  avenues  of  expression.  She 
was  convinced,    that  if   she  had  rushed    from  the 
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presence  of  the  young  seal -hunter,  in  the  strange  and 
histy  manner  of  Haraldson  and  poor  Anton,  a  suspi- 
cion might  have  been  awakened  in  his  mind,  which 
would  have  led  to  results  she  dared  not  anticipate. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  it  seemed  to  Erika  she 
iud  been  tortured  as  long  as  her  duty  required,  and 
(be  therefore  reminded  Gabrielle  that  they  must  shortly 
Ktum  to  the  boat  It  was  a  severe  struggle  for  our 
young  heroine,  to  part  so  hastily  from  an  acquaintance 
whom  she  found  so  agreeable.  But  Erika*s  look  admo- 
nished her  to  make  no  delay ;  and,  after  she  had  declined 
Arve's  offer  to  attend  them  to  the  boat,  he  separated 
with  reluctance  from  the  Rose  he  would  willingly  have 
wora  in  his  bosom ;  and  when  Gabrielle  turned  to 
catch  a  last  glance  of  her  young  companion,  he  had 
planted  himself  on  one  of  the  highest  crags.  He 
wived  his  seal-skin  cap  as  a  last  adieu. 

As  soon  as  the  young  girl  reached  the  boat,  she 
found  that  a  shadow  had  settled  upon  the  spirits  of  her 
father  and  brother.  Haraldson  was  morose  and  peevish, 
wliile  poor  Anton  lay  shrunk  into  a  corner  of  tlie  boat, 
with  sorrow  and  despair  depicted  on  his  countenance. 

"Where  are  you  going  now?"  said  she,  pulling  her 
^ther  impatiently  by  the  sleeve. 

"  Home,"  answered  Haraldson,  in  a  tone  to  which 
^is  petted  darling  was  unaccustomed.  But  Gabrielle 
Was  not  so  easily  to  be  daunted. 

"W'hy,"  asked  she,  "should  we  go  home,  when  you 
iiave  not  shot  a  single  seal,  and  only  one  island  has 
l»en  visited?" 

"  We  have  had  enough  for  one  day.  I  shall  here- 
after go  a  seal-hunting  alone  ;  there  is  never  any  sport 
when  women  and  fools  are  about.     1  said  when  we 
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Started  tliat  you  ought  to  leave  off  talking  about  such 
things  as  prudent  and  sensible  people  never  mention." 

Oabrielle  saw  that  hte  father  was  in  earnest,  and 
wept  with  vexation,  that  the  day  of  pleasure  which 
she  bad  anticipated  was  thus  prematurely  shortened. 
She  soon,  however,  dried  her  tears,  and  said,  somewhat 
pettishly:  "Well,  I  shall  sail  as  much  as  I  please, 
when  Arve  Amman  comes  with  his  boat,  and  that  will 
be  very  soon." 

"  What  do  I  hear  ?"  said  Haraldson,  who,  being 
under  the  impression  that  Erika  had  invited  him,  cast 
upon  her  a  look  that  would  have  intimidated  any  other 
woman  :  *'  is  that  young  fool  coming  to  Tistelon  ?*' 

**  If  he  does  come,"  answered  Erika,  with  becoming 
dignity,  "  I  shall  treat  him  with  a  civility  I  invariably 
tender  to  every  guest  who  visits  me  during  the  absence 
of  my  husband ;  but  I  have  not  heard  that  he  designed 
to  come  to  the  island." 

Haraldson  made  no  reply ;  but  his  whole  frame  shook 
with  suppressed  rage  and  vexation,  because  he  did  noc 
dare  to  bestow  upon  Erika  the  reproof  which  he  wished 
His  anxiety,  however,  was  wholly  superfluous.  Days, 
weeks,  and  months  passed  away,  and  yet  Gabrielle 
watched  in  vain  from  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  island 
for  the  boat  of  the  young  seal-hunter.  He  came  not; 
and  before  they  met  again,  a  thousand  changes  had 
occurred  in  their  circumstances. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

CONVERSATION. 

*^' If  the  wind  is  light  you  must  tack/  your  father 
was  accustomed  to  say ;  remember  that,  my  son — the 
Btranger  cannot  everywhere  find  a  home.  The  collector 
ii  an  excellent  man,  but  he  is  not  your  father.  There's 
a  vast  diiference  between  the  city  and  a  small  fishing 
village.  You  will  have  to  endure  many  things  that 
>re  disagreeable  ;  and  you  must  remember  that  other 
people  will  have  to  bear  many  things  from  you ;  and, 
u  I  said  before, '  if  the  wind  is  light,  you  must  tack.'  " 

'*That  is  a  very  good  proverb,"  said  Arve,  pressing 
kindly  the  hand  of  his  mother.  "  I  intend  to  adopt  it 
&s  my  rule,  and  not  to  lose  courage  at  the  first  start  in 
the  world.  The  first  parting  will  be  the  hardest  task. 
1  don't  think  I  am  particularly  chicken-hearted,  but 
there  are  few  boys  who  have  such  a  tender  rootlier  as 
mine  to  leave." 

There  was  an  emotion  in  Arve's  voice,  that  richly 
compensated  Dame  Amman  for  the  care  and  anxiety 
■he  had  lavished  upon  her  only  son.  "The  Lord 
strengthen  the  weak,"  said  she  devoutly ;  "  and  if  I 
can  bear  the  separation,  you,  Arve  can  do  it  more  easily, 
for  you're  a  man,  as  your  father's  son  has  a  good  right 
to  be." 

"That's  true,  and  I  will  never  disgrace  him.  But 
•▼erything  is  so  entirely  new  to  me,  that  I  have  not 
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had  time  to  arrange  my  ideas.  When  I  came  home,  I 
never  once  thought  of  any  more  serious  expedition 
than  an  excursion  one  of  those  days  to  Tistelon ;  for 
there  is  a  Rose  hlooming  there,  sweeter  than  any  of 
your  balsams,  mother.  I  thought  the  world  did  not 
contain  a  being  so  fair  and  lovely  as  my  little  Ga- 
brielle." 

"  What  nonsense,"  said  Dame  Amman,  "to  be  talk- 
ing about  such  trifles  when  you  are  about  to  enter  the 
wide  world." 

"  The  wide  world,"  said  Arve,  smiling ;  "  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  such  a  mighty  affair,  to  sit  in  the  custom- 
house and  copy  letters." 

"  You  know  but  little  about  it,  my  son.  You  will 
find  there  much  more  serious  things  to  do,  before  you 
leave  the  collector,  than  to  copy  letters.  However, 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  I  have  frequently  told 
you,  there  is  no  situation  in  which  an  honest  man  can 
make  so  many  enemies  as  in  the  revenue  service— 
whether  he  is  employed  on  shore  or  at  sea.  In  either 
station  he  can  scarcely  avoid  giving  offence  to  some 
one.  Only  wait ;  if  God  spares  your  life,  the  truth  of 
my  words  will  be  proved." 

"  But  if  I  give  these  offences  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duty,  from  which  I  cannot  depart  without  injuring  the 
service,  I  shall  be  as  indifferent  to  foe  as  to  friend.  I 
shall  go  straight  forward,  turning  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left ;  and  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  wink 
when  I  ought  to  keep  my  eyes  open." 

"  It  was  thus  your  father  thought — bless  his  soul^ 
and  yet  I  knew  an  occasion — "  Dame  Catharine  was  a 
prudent  woman,  and  she  hesitated  a  moment,  whether 
she  should  reveal  to  her  son  the  weakness  of  his  father; 
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but  if  it  should  serve  to  deiqpiistrate  to  Anre,  that 
boasting  in  untried  circumstances  was  no  merit,  then 
surely  her  departed  husband  would  sanction  the  com* 
munication.  Dame  Catharine  resumed  therefore  with 
greatness  of  tone :  **  Yes,  my  child,  there  was  an  oc- 
casion  when  your  father  closed  his  eyes,  and  concealed 
from  his  left  hand  what  he  did  with  his  right ;  it  is  best 
therefore  not  to  deal  so  largely  in  self-confident  works, 
and  not  to  rely  too  much  upon  your  own  strength. 
There  is  a  God,  who  can  make  good  out  of  apparent 
evil,  and  there  is  a  feeling  which  sanctifies  an  error." 

"What  feeling  is  that?" 

"  Humanity,  my  son ;  you  may  well  believe,  if  any- 
thing on  earth  could  make  your  father  swerve  from 
duty,  it  was  that  alone." 

Arve  did  not  appear  to  be  fully  satisfied,  but  he  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  yield  the  highest  respect, 
hoth  to  the  conduct  and  character  of  his  father ;  he  did 
Dot,  therefore,  venture  to  express  his  opinion,  but  Dame 
Catharine  was  sufficiently  sagacious  to  discern  it. 

"£xperience  will  bring  down  the  extravagance  of 
youth,  Arve,"  said  Bhe,,seriously,  holding  up  her  finger 
to  the  sceptic  in  an  admonitory  manner. 

"  It  is  arrogant  for  me  to  believe,  that  nothing  on 
ctfth  has  sufficient  power  to  make  me  swerve  from 
duty?"  said  Arve,  avoiding  the  reproachful  look  of 
his  mother. 

"  I  assure  you  it  is,  and  a  sinful  arrogance  also.  Your 
^ther  had  another  proverb,  which  I  retain  in  recollec- 
tion, and  hope  you  will  do  the  same :  '  Do  not  throw 
><DaU  Stones  at  Providence,  or  great  ones  will  be 
^wn  back  in  return.'  Lay  this  to  your  heart,  my 
dear  Arve,  and  never  presume  to  doubt  that  your  fathac 
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discharged  every  duty.  Only  once  in  his  whole  life 
did  he  depart  from  what  he  owed  the  service,  and  for 
that  error,  I  hope  the  Lord  will  forgive  him." 

'*  Tell  me  what  it  was,  mother ;  perhaps  I  shall  dis- 
cover that,  in  the  same  situation,  I  should  have  done 
likewise." 

"  You  now  speak  in  a  becoming  manner,  my  child. 
Never  boast  of  your  strength,  until  you  have  found 
how  tar  it  will  carry  you ;  it  is  wiser  to  act  than  to 
talk.  I  will  now  show  you  how  those  who  are  most 
devoted  to  the  service  sometimes  err,  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  your  father  did  when  he  once  found  himself 
in  such  an  exigency."  And  Dame  Catharine,  seating 
herself  in  the  arm  chair  of  her  departed  lord,  thus 
commenced: 

"  You  must  know,  that  the  time  we  were  stationed 
at  B ,  (and  the  good  woman  usually  spoke  of  her- 
self and  her  husband  in  the  plural  number,)  a  mer- 
chant  lived  there  by  the  name  of  Carlmark.  *  He  had 
recently  become  bankrupt,  and  was  reduced  to  such  a 
situation  by  the  harshness  of  his  creditors,  that  his 
wife  and  children  nearly  perished  by  starvation.  There 
was  little  sympathy  for  him,  for  he  was  a  drunkard  and 
a  miser,  and  despised  by  everybody :  but  the  whole 
village  pitied  his  wife  and  little  ones.  My  heart  bleeds 
when  I  call  to  mind,  how  pale  and  emaciated  poor 
Mrs.  Carlmark  looked  when  she  occasionally  came  to 
our  house  to  borrow  a  few  rix-dollars,  either  on  her 
wedding-jewels,  or  on  the  presents  which  their  grand- 
mothers had  given  to  the  children.  Heaven  be  praised ! 
we  never  said  no ;  although  we  refused  the  pledge ;  sbe 
was  always  punctual  in  paying  us  when  she  got  hold 
of  a  little  money.    They  lived  for  years  in  such  ex- 
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treme  poverty,  that  no  one  knew  how  they  contrived  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together ; — about  this  time  some- 
body^ I  don't  know  who  it  was,  advanced  them  a  small 
nun,  with  which  they  opened  a  little  shop.  Misfortune 
made  Carlmark  sober;  he  got  together  a  stock  of 
goods  on  a  small  scale,  and  as  he  wished  to  avoid  the 
duties,  he  had  made  arrangements  for  smuggling  them 
in  one  evening.  Amman  received  information  about 
the  affair ;  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  his  informant  was 
a  nuui  in  bis  own  employ,  so  that  he  had  no  means  of 
evading  a  seizure.  It  was,  however,  a  source  of  great 
grief  to  him,  that  he  was  compelled  to  be  the  agent 
that  was  to  deprive  them  of  their  little  all,  and  during 
the  whole  night,  he  paced  the  floor  backward  and  for  • 
ward,  without  closing  his  eyes.  Dame  Carlmark  called 
at  our  house  the  next  morning,  early,  and  inquired  for 
your  father.  We  asked  her  to  sit  down.  The  poor 
woman  trembled  so  much  that  she  could  scarcely  sup- 
port herself,  and  as  she  stood  there  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  sobbed  out,  *  I  know  that  my  husband's  transac- 
tions have  been  discovered ;  but  I  beseech  you,  my 
dear  Herr  Amman,  to  have  mercy  on  me  and  my  five 
little  ones.  If  the  goods  are  seized  we  are  ruined  for 
ever,  and  irreparably  lost*  for  all  the  money  that  we 
bave  succeeded  in  borrowing  is  invested  in  the  goods.' 
The  Lord  only  knows  what  Amman  answered,  I  only 
remember  that  he  said  something  about  his  duty,  and 
the  necessity  imposed  upon  an  officer  of  stifling  every 
feeling  that  interfered  with  it.  Dame  Carlmark  left  us 
inconsolable  and  half  distracted.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  goods  would  arrive  the  following  night,  or  at  day- 
break ;  her  husband  was  absent,  mdking  arrangements 
to  smuggle  them  in,  and  she  could  get  no  message  tr 
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him.  The  day  passed  away  slowly;  I  saw  Arninan's 
anxiety,  but  I  dared  not  interfere  mih  him,  or  say  any- 
thing in  behalf  of  poor  dame  Carlmaiic.  I  was  con- 
scious that  he  perceiyed  my  thoughts,  and  I  knew  that 
if  he  could  avoid  the  seizure  consistently  with  his  duty, 
he  would  do  it  without  any  solicitation  of  mine.  About 
evening  he  set  sail,  exhibiting  great  apparent  zeal  to 
accomplish  his  object,  as  he  afterward  told  me ;  but 
some  how  or  other  he  steered  in  a  wrong  direction,  and 
insisted  that  boat  and  goods  were  expected  from  that 
quarter ;  the  sailors  did  not  venture  to  contradict  him, 
and  besides  were  too  well  convinced  of  his  fidelity  to 
suspect  him  of  any  connivance.  In  the  mean  time  his 
device  proved  successsful ;  for  while  the  custom-house 
boat  was  on  the  wrong  scent,  the  contraband  goods  got 
safely  through,  and  the  yachtmen  returned  the  next 
morning  with  long  faces  and  in  great  vexation.  They 
kept  their  anger  to  themselves,  for  they  feared  Amman 
too  much  to  say  that  his  obstinacy  deprived  them  of 
the  prize.  A  much  greater  seizure  soon  conciliated 
them  and  the  custom-house,  and  although  Amman 
received  a  slight  reprimand,  yet  he  was  sosatisfiecl  with 
himself,  so  happy  that  the  Carimarks  did  not  suspect 
that  they  were  indebted  to  h  m  for  their  good  fortune, 
that  he  did  not  think  much  of  the  censure.  You  must 
know,  that  to  no  one  but  myself  would  he  confess  that 
it  was  anything  but  a  mistake.  What  do  you  say  now, 
Arve,  are  you  inclined  to  blame  your  lather  V 

*'fifo't  but  I  pray  that  I  may  never  be  placed  in  such 
a  dilemma,  for  however  one  may  justify  it  to  himself, 
conscience  will  eternally  complain,  and  duty  should  go 
before  everything." 

Dame  Catharine  blushed ;  she  never  would  admit 
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Ihitit  was  a  weakness  in  Arnnao,  bnt  ineiitod,  <»  the 

cootraiy,  that  it  was  a  meritorious  action  for  him  to 
viok  St  Carhnark's  crime  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and 
childrezL  It  annoyed  her  that  Arve  dared  to  cherish 
a  different  opinion.  She  thought  it  was  his  duty  to 
approve  of  his  father's  conduct.  The  son,  however, 
commenced  thinking  for  himself  early  in  life,  and  it 
VM  difficult  to  outroot  what  had  once  thoroughly  taken 
possession  of  his  mind. 

'^l  hope  you  may  never  suffer  the  anguish  your 
duller  did,  the  night  before  the  intended  seizure  of  the 
Carlmark's  goods.  But  if  that  trial  should  ever  come 
upon  you,  I  hope  you  will  call  to  mind  your  present 
presumption,  which  leads  you  to  imagine  that  you 
are  wiser  and  more  upright  than  your  parents.  I  will 
say  no  more  ;  but  I  have  a  presentiment  that  we  shall 
lefier  to  the  subject  another  time." 

**  That  is  very  possible,  mother,  for  I  have  not  lived 
▼ery  long,  and  have  seen  but  little  of  this  world ;  but 
if  I  ever  do  get  so  high  as  to  mount  the  king's  flag, 
nothing  shall  induce  me  to  let  it  blow  toward  the  north 
when  it  should  blow  toward  the  south.  But  don't  be 
BDgryf  mother,  for  I  never  will  intentionally  injure  a 
worm,  much  less  a  human  being,  rely  upon  diat" 

'^  I  am  well  convinced  of  it,"  said  she,  confidently; 
''you  have  honour  enough  in  your  heart,  and  3rour 
heart  is  in  the  right  place.  You  are  the  joy  and  the 
crown  of  my  old  age,  and  it  is  on  that  account  I  fear 
that  your  zeal  may  carry  you  too  far. 

The  entrance  of  old  Askenberg  turned  the  con- 
venation  into  its  original  channel,  the  contemplated 
departure  of  Arve,  and  residence  at  the  house  of  the 
collector. 
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"  It  may  turn  out  well,  or  it  may  turn  out  ill,"  saic^ 
the  lieutenant  **  Don't  be  too  stubborn,  nor  too  sub- 
missive either ;  don't  let  the  collector's  wife  get  you 
into  the  traces,  for  I  have  heard  that  she  has  no  par- 
ticular objection  to  wearing  the  breeches,  and  fre- 
quently sends  one  clerk  here  and  another  clerk  there 
on  various  errands.  Whenever  she  gets  up  what  she 
calls  her  entertainments,  the  house  is  turned  upside 
down,  and  the  young  gentlemen  bend  their  backs  in 
order  to  assist  her.  I  have  no  taste  for  such  nonsense ; 
mind  your  business  during  the  day,  and  amuse  yourself 
in  the  evening.  If  you  can  find  that  in  the  family, 
very  well;  if  not,  go  out  and  find  it  elsewhere,  or 
entertain  yourself  in  your  own  room,  if  you  please,  by 
reading  books.  Above  all  things,  keep  out  of  bad 
company;  avoid  all  persons  of  doubtful  reputation, 
and  flee  like  a  pestilence  any  of  those  confidential 
occupations  about  the  house  which  may  make  the 
inmates,  or,  what  is  worse,  strangers,  regard]  you  as  a 
servant" 

"But  bless  me,  brother,  you  are  instilling  pride 
into  the  boy ;  the  world  will  sufficiently  stimulate  his 
vanity  without  having  it  encouraged  by  a  man  of  pru- 
dence and  experience  like  yourself." 

**  No,  sister ;  I  don't  recommend  anything  so  wicked 
as  pride ;  I  am  only  suggesting  a  certain  self-respect, 
that  shall  inspire  a  similar  feeling  in  others.  A  person 
cannot  be  too  kind  and  obliging  when  he  is  among  his 
equals ;  but  Arve  is  entering  on  a  situation,  where  the 
first  thing  to  be  learned  is,  neither  to  be  consequential 
nor  too  humble.  A  youth  who  goes  from  home  for 
the  purposes  of  employment,  and  has  to  depend  much 
on  the  good-will  of  others,  will  always  bear  such 
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tboogfati  in  mind.  No  one  but  a  contemptible  puppy 
voold  uy  *  yes/  and  '  your  humble  servant,'  to  every 
word  of  his  master  or* mistress.  However  dependent 
hu  situation  may  be,  he  must  behave  in  such  a  manner 
u  to  convince  those  with  whom  he  lives,  that  he 
attiches  a  certain  value  to  himself,  and  of  his  being 
educated  for  the  service  of  the  government,  and  not  of 
the  household." 

"  But  I'll  not  forgive  you,  brother,  for  talking  in  this 
Kyle.  Arve  is  arrogant  enough  by  nature,  and  now,  I 
presume,  he  does  not  know  upon  what  side  he  should 
■taad.  Instead  of  advising  him  to  be  accommodating 
and  obliging,  as  I  do,  you  have  given  him  such  in- 
itnictions  that  he  will  be  offering  his  opinion  upon 
every  subject,  and  pluming  himself  upon  his  wonderful 
ugacity,  until  he  repents  too  late  that  he  has  forgotten 
the  proverb,  '  no  man  can  be  a  good  master  unless  he 
has  first  been  a  servant'  " 

"  You  take  everything  literally,  sister.  I  am  confi- 
dent the  boy  understood  the  drift  of  my  advice  better ; 
who  can  more  heartily  wish  him  success,  or  more  sin- 
cerely invoke  God's  blessing  upon  him.  We  may  differ 
in  words,  dear  sister,  but  our  wishes  are  identical  We 
both  ardently  desire  the  best  interests  of  the  boy,  and 
his  rapid  growth  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  Do  not  let 
us  dispute  on  the  last  evening  we  are  all  to  be  at  home 
together.  I  hope  that  his  future  life  will  show  that 
he  has  treasured  up  both  your  instructions  and  mine." 

"  Yes,"  said  Arve,  in  an  earnest,  affectionate  tone, 
**  I  will  wear  them  on  each  side  of  my  heart,  as  1  keep 
in  each  side  of  my  pocket-book  the  two  hoards  which 
^y  good  mother  and  my  good  uncle  have  given  me : 
hut  I  beseech  you  to  be  cheerful  now,  everything  will 
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go  well ;  I  shall  write  to  you  faithfully  everything  tliA^ 
occurs,  and  you  will  see,  mother,  that  God  ordem 
everything  for  the  best  I  wish  I  could  have  contriTed 
to  see  my  pretty  Rose  before  my  departure." 

"  I  think  you  are  going  from  home  just  in  the  rig^ht 
season,"  said  Dame  Catharine,  as  she  glanced  at  the 
lieutenant  **  I  have  a  horrible  aversion  for  these 
Haraldsons ;  had  it  not  been  for  those  rascals — God 
forgive  me  for  calling  them  so! — my  poor  Amman 
might  yet  have  lived.      It  was  before  the  intended 

seizure  of " 

The  good  mother's  meaning  died  away  in  her  endea- 
vours  to  suppress  a  tear.  '.She  would  not  afflict  her 
dear  Arve ;  and  she,  therefore,  broke  off  suddenly,  and 
went  down  to  the  window  to  conmiune  with  her  old 
friends — the  balsams. 

**  Let  us  take  a  stroll  down  the  beach,"  said  Lieu- 
tenant  Pehr.  **  'Tis  my  opinion  that  the  porridge  will 
taste  better  on  our  return." 

Arve  smUed  at  the  old  man's  device,  and  deemed 
his  proposal  a  wise  one,  for  when  they  again  entered 
the  house  all  difficulties  were  reconciled.  There  were 
no  more  disputes  during  the  evening,  and  unalloyed 
harmony  prevailed.  The  next  morning  Arve  departed. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


THE  JOURNAL. 


In  the  new  house  which  Birger  had  built  at  TistelSn, 
there  waa  a  little  aide-room,  with  its  window  opening 
immediately  on  the  rock,  scarcely  two  feet  [distant 
This  room  was  Erika's  favourite  haunt  {  here  she  waa 
woDt  to  sit  for  hours,  gazing  on  the  rock,  which  rose 
doie  before  her,  as  a  barrier  between  her  and  the 
world  without.  She  turned  unconsciously  away  from 
the  ocean  view — it  always  awoke  bitter  remembrances. 
But  she  made  the  rocks  her  companions,  and  often 
confided  to  them  the  grief  which  she  could  not  banish. 
A  single  ornament  alone  adorned  this  close  and  gloomy 
retreat^t  was  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion,  executed 
with  singular  skill ;  and  it  gave  to  the  little  chamber 
the  air  of  an  oratory,  rather  than  of  a  sitting-room. 
Here  it  was,  indeed,  that  Erika  withdrew,  whenever 
•he  felt  impelled  to  pour  out  her  heart  in  prayer,  or  to 
■trengthen  her  spirit  by  consoling  and  saluury  tears. 
But  there  was  another  charm  that  drew  her  frequently 
to  the  little  comer  room.  When  Birger  brought  her 
home  the  picture  after  his  first  voyage,  he  gave  her  at 
the  same  time  a  small  writing  desk.  In  one  of  its 
(drawers  she  kept  the  papers  on  which  she  had  written 
^n,  year  after  year,  with  increasing , skill,  all  her 
thoughu  and  feelings.  These  pages  seemed  to  her 
portions  of  her  own  mind ;  in  them  she  sought  conso- 
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lation  for  the  painful  consciousness  that  she  was  alone 
in  the  world.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  cast 
an  eye  on  these  simple  reBections  of  a  woman,  who,  in 
the  whole  wide  world,  had  known  no  single  being  to 
whom  she  could  confide  the  deeper  secrets  of  her  inner 
life.; 

Erika's  understanding  had  been  early  matured,  by 
the  trials  through  which  she  had  been  called  to  pass. 
But  Erika  was  not  only  a  woman  of  understanding; 
she  had  deep  and  refined  feeling  as  well.  Above  all, 
the  consciousness  of  her  loneliness  and  isolation 
brooded  over  her  mind  ;  and  it  was  this  consciousness 
especially,  which  sought  expression  in  the  pages  of  her 
journal. 

One  page  was  entitled  "  Sighing,"  and  under  this 
word,  written  in  large  characters,  she  thus  continued : 
"  From  the  time  of  my  earliest  recollections,  there  has 
been  a  great,  an  unsatisfied  longing — a  great  void  in 
my  soul.  I  have  always  sighed — I  still  sigh — ^and  I 
shall  ever  sigh — for  that  which  I  can  never  obtain — a 
mother's  love.  Why  was  I  thrown  upon  the  world  to 
struggle  and  suffer  among  strangers,  hopeless  of  ever 
returning  to  a  home  ?  I  have  never  known  a  home. 
No  mother  ever  caressed  me  on  her  lap :  no  father 
ever  gave  me  his  blessing  !  My  path  through  life  has 
been  solitary.  Alone  have  I  suffered;  alone  have  I 
sought  consolation;  and  alone  shall  I  go  hence,  to 
meet  that  retribution  which  awaits  me.  No  one  knows 
or  cares,  what  the  motherless  one,  cut  off  from  the 
sympathy  of  all  the  world,  may  endure.  Her  longings 
are  hers  alone.  I  often  seem,  to  myself,  to  share  the 
fate  of  one,  deaf  and  dumb  from  infancy,  in  whose 
heart  treasures  of  thought  and  feeling  lie  buried,  which 
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othen  can  ever  know.  My  emotions  are  at  timei 
delicious,  ecstatic ;  often,  tears  of  rapture  start  to  my 
eyes;  bot  always,  my  feelings  are  undefined  and  vague: 
they  are  like  the  chimes  of  a  bell,  heard  at  a  distance, 
rin^ng  soft  and  solemn  music.  At  such  moments,  it 
11  a  longing  that  fills  my  soul — longing  for  a  home  of 
the  heart,  which  I  shall  never  know  on  earth,  but 
which  I  shall  find  in  heaven." 

On  another  page,  she  had  written  "  Family  Ties," 
and  underneath  her  reflections: 

"How  mysterious  is  that  chain  which  binds  human 
beings  together,  and  forms,  between  the  most  opposite 
natures,  relations  which  duty  commands  us  to  respect. 
I.  the  wife  of  a  ...  .  daily  offer  up  my  prayers  to 
God  for  him  whom  all  would  ....  if  they  knew  .... 
bat  I  am  his  wife.  My  life  is  one  long  prayer  that  I 
nay  lead  the  penitent  back  to  his  Father's  throne ; 
and,  if  I  gain  that  great  object — consoling  angels  often 
whisper  to  my  sad  heart  that  it  is  already  gained — 
then  I  will  never  murmur  nor  grieve  that  I  have  lived 
thus  lonely  in  the  world.  But  for  this  high  and  solemn 
aim  of  life,  surely  I  could  never  have  devoted  myself 
to  my  present  fate.  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  my  mission 
on  earth  were  sublime ;  and  my  heart  thrills,  when  I 
think  of  the  vast  responsibility  which  I  have  assumed 
—to  live  among  these  people — to  lead,  and  educate, 
and  form  to  good  the  nature  of  the  motherless  one  I 
bave  adopted.  Truly,  He  only,  who  is  mighty  in  the 
weak,  can  strengthen  me  to  continue  with  courage  on 
ny  path,  and  to  do  some  good  among  those  with  whom 
bit  providence  has  cast  my  lot. 

"  In  my  darker  hours,  I  comfort  myself  in  the  cer- 
tainty that  my  trials  are  salutary  and  needful.     1  feel, 
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at  times,  that  I  should  he  unutterably  happy,  if  God 
would  but  give  me  one  from  whose  lips  I^might  hear  the 
sweet  name  of  mother.  Then  I  should  be  lonely  no 
longer ;  the  holiest  tie  would  then  bind  me  to  another 
being.  But  ought  X  to  wish  this?  Could  I  secure  the 
happiness  of  my  child  ?  Would  he  not  ere  long,  when 
the  blessed  unconsciousness  of  childhood  passed  away, 
be  forced  to  blush  and  lament  for  [him,  whom  by  na- 
ture's law,  he  ought  to  honour?  How  tremble,  then, 
to  hear  the  son  execrate  the  father;  perhaps,  heap 
reproaches  on  both  his  parents,  for  having  given  him 
the  grievous  gift  of  life  1  No  ;  rather  than  this,  would 
I  endure  for  ever  the  solitude  of  the  soul.  Could  I 
risk  the  chance  of  being  called  to  suffer  the  deepest 
and  most  abiding  sorrow,  to  secure  a  few  days,  or 
months,  or,  at  most,  years  of  happiness  ?  God  is  just; 
the  hour  of  retribution  may  yet  come !  The  blessing 
which  is  woman's  greatest  consolation — the,  highest 
aim  of  her  existence — must  be  denied  to  me.  I  dare 
not  pray  for  iL  On  Gabrielle,  then,  will  I  pour  out  all 
the  wealth  of  affection  that  I  could  have  lavished  on  a 
child  of  my  own.  She,  too,  is  motherless ;  and  not  in 
vain,  in  the  providence  of  God,  has  she  been  committed 
to  my  care." 

Such  were  the  reflections  in  which  Erika's  full^heart 
sought  relief.  When  she  left  her  lonely  chamberi 
however,  and  entered  the  household  circle  to  discharge 
her  duties  as  its  mistress,  all  her  activity  and  intelli- 
gent interest  in  its  affairs  returned,  and  she  seemed  to 
be  possessed  by  no  other  care  or  object  than  attention 
to  its  welfare.  Since  the  return  of  the  family  from  the 
seal-hunt,  Erika's  attention  had  been  anxiously  fixed 
upon  Anton.    From  that  time,  occasional  attacks  of 
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Ml  Ibrroer  delirhim  began  to  recur.  He  pined  In  • 
(Ie«p^  Md  darker  gloom,  and  neither  Erika  nor  Oa- 
brielle  could  engage  his  attention,  or  restore  him  to 
tnmqutllity. 

He  would  lit  for  houn  on  the  beach,  with  his  feet 
doie  to  the  water,  and  amuse  himself  by  forming  gar* 
IunIb  out  of  the  sea- weeds  for  Gabrielle* 

''Leave  me  alone;  1  am  always  better  here,*'  he 
would  say,  whenever  any  one  approached  him. 

"  No,  I  will  not  leave  you  alone,''  said  Erika,  when 
ibe  observed  him,  one  evening,  so  engaged  by  the 
wtter.  **  You  could  well  learn  to  do  something  more 
Dsefal,  Anton.  It  is  sinful  that  you  should  thus  give 
up  to  your  melanchol},  when  you  might  struggle 
ijpinit  it  in  some  active  or  profitable  employment 
Birger  has  often  wished  you  to  go  with  him  in  his 
voyages.  Why  not  do  so?  It  would  benefit  you. 
Yon  have  seen,  as  yet,  nothing  of  the  world  but 
Tiitelbn." 

*'  Yes,  Erika,"  said  he,  fixing  his  wild  look  on  her 
(tee— ^*  yes,  I  have  seen  the  Pater  Noster  rocks,  and  I 
csn  never  forget  them.'' 

^'Why  do  you  speak  of  things  which  have  slumbered 
10  long  V*  said  Erika,  shuddering  as  she  spoke.  *'  Let 
us  talk  rather  of  the  future,  on  which  some  rays  of 
hope  may  shine,  than  on  the  dreary  and  desolate  past. 
What  do  you  mean  to  be,  Anton  V* 

**  Just  what  1  am  now.  I  shall  always  sit  here  and 
plait  my  garlands — but  not  without  fear  {  for,  with 
every  weed  I  pull,  I  dread  that  I  may  bring  up  dead 
men's  bones." 

'*  You  always  speak  in  these  dreadful  riddles.  You 
persist  in  darkening  your  mind  by  the  remembrance  of 
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what  you  witnessed  in  your  childhood.  But,  let  me 
assure  you,  Anton,  that  you  commit  a  ^eat  sin  in  not 
striving  to  throw  oJOf  this  unhappy  and  unnatural  stale 
of  mind.  Did  God  give  you  an  immortal  soul,  that 
you  might  waste  its  powers  like  some  lifeless  thing,  fit 
to  be  thrown  away  at  pleasure?  A  day  will  come 
when  you  must  answer  for  thus  consuming  your  days 
in  idleness." 

"  It  is  not  I  who  must  answer  for  that,"  said  Anton, 
in  an  excited  tone.  '*  Those,  Erika,  who  confused  my 
brain,  will  be  responsible  at  the  last  day,  for  the  talent 
which  they  have  forced  me  to  bury  in  the  ground." 

"God  forgive  them!  there  is  guilt  enough  upon  their 
heads  already,"  answered  Erika,  trembling  with  agita- 
tion. "  But  this  I  know,  Anton,  that  you  must  answer 
for  those  powers,  at  least,  which  you  might  employ. 
In  your  childhood  your  brain  was,  indeed,  helplessly 
disordered,  but  now  your  malady  is  mainly  in  your 
own  obstinate  and  stubborn  imagination." 

**  I  know  better  than  you,  or  any  one,  the  state  of 
my  mind,"  said  he.  "  Sometimes  when  my  brain  does 
not  burn,  I  can  speak  rationally  enough.  But  tell  me, 
Erika,  why  did  my  father  drag  me  down  in  the  boat, 
when  he,  the  seal-hunter,  you  know,  drew  the  seal  out 
of  the  water  ?     Did  father  do  that  for  a  jest  ?" 

**  You  were  unwell  then,  Anton.  You  must  have 
forgotten  that — " 

"  No  1"  answered  he,  with  a  cold  and  sneering  smile 
— "  no,  I  never  forget ;  I  was  not  ill  then,  any  more 
than  I  am  now,  and  always.  It  was  the  old  scene 
haunting  my  memory  again.  But  you  know  nothing 
of  that,  Erika,  and  it  is  well  that  you  do  not.  It  is  my 
knowledge"  he  continued,  in  a  low  and  cautious  tone, 
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^oddng  anxiously  around  bim — '*  it  if  my  knowledge 
that  makes  me  the  wretched  idiot,  that  father  says  I 

am." 

"  Perhaps,  Anton,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  con- 
fide to  me  what  weighs  so  heavily  on  your  heart,"  con* 
(inued  Erika.  She  wished  to  see  whether  Anton's 
weakness  might  not  endanger  the  safety  of  those  whose 
g^it  be  knew :  but  his  answer  at  once  convinced  her 
that  all  such  fears  were  groundless. 

"  You  would  try  to  learn  my  secret,"  said  he,  with  a 
^k  of  reproach.  "  Don't  try  that,  Erika ;  it  would 
make  you  miserable,  and  quench  the  single  ray  of 
reason  yet  left  to  me,  were  I  to  disclose  the  events  of 
tbat  fearful  night.  No  1  trouble  yourself  no  more 
about  it  Leave  poor  Anton  alone.  My  strength  and 
courage,  my  pleasure  and  hope  in  life,  are  all  gone. 
But  tell  me  frankly  now,  Erika,  do  you  think  that  one 
who  knoivs  of  a  terrible  crime  will  ever  be  pardoned, 
if  be  continues  to  conceal  it  ?  Does  he  not  share  the 
guilt  of  the  criminals,  and  must  he  not  answer,  like 
them,  before  God  ?" 

**  What  do  you  say  ?"  cried  Erika,  in  violent  agita- 
tion. The  maniac  boy  had  touched  a  chord  which 
vibrated  to  her  inmost  heart.  She  had  pondered  long 
in  the  same  terrible  doubt.  What  she  had,  at  last,  re- 
lolved  to  call  virtue,  seemed  to  Anton,  deadly  sin. 
And  the  question  rose  fearfully  in  her  mind,  which  was 
the  true  opinion. 

"I  only  ask  you,"  said  Anton,  fixing  his  eyes  stead- 
fastly upon  her.  But  as  he  met  her  eyes,  a  sudden 
light  flashed  in  upon  him. 

**  I  know  it  all,  now,"  he  exclaimed  with  vehemence ; 
**  1  might  have  felt  long  ago  that  Birger  could  keep  no 
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secret  from  you.     You  know  the  whole  tratli.    Can  yoii 
deny  it  ?" 

**  No,  Anton,  it  is  as  you  say.  But  be  calm.  You| 
now  know,  that  the  burden  I  bear  is  as  hf^ary  as  youii 
own.  On  this  subject  we  must  never  speak  again^ 
But  for  this  once  I  will  tell  you  the  thoughts  which 
console  me.  You  know  that  what  has  been  buried  so 
many  years,  no  efforts  of  ours  can  ever  change  or  recalL 
Even  if  we  were  to  reveal  it,  our  disclosure  would  avaU 
nothing.  God  alone  sees  and  judges.  For  myself,  myj 
sole  purpose  and  consolation  in  Irfe,  has  been  my  en- 
deavour to  reconcile  Birger  with  his  God.  I  trust  that 
my  labours  have  been  blessed  to  good  result.  His 
penitence  is  sincere;  and,  even  since  our  marriage, 
he  has  wholly  relinquished  his  former  wild  and  unlaw- 
ful pursuits.  He  has  become  a  different  man.  Re- 
member with  what  patience  and  resignation  he  watched 
you  in  your  illness.  £ven  then  he  began  to  feel  re- 
morse and  repentance,  and  looked  on  himself  as  the 
cause  of  your  misfortune.'* 

"  YeS)  I  well  remember  Birger's  kindness  to  me, 
Erika.  I  believe  that  1  owe  to  his  return  my  partial 
recovery.  1  have  tried  to  love  him  since,  but,  in  spite 
of  myself,  I  shudder  whenever  I  meet  his  eyes.  Erika, 
did  you  ever  see  such  eyes  ?  You  think,  perhaps,  that 
they  always  look  the  same  as  when  he  fixes  them  on 
you.  Oh !  had  you  seen  them,  as  I  did,  that  night 
They  glared  on  me  mure  terribly  than  father's.  But, 
what  was  1  going  to  say  to  you  ?  Oh  I  yes,  I  remem- 
ber. After  our  return,  father  forced  me  to  be  silent  by 
the  most  cruel  treatment  When  Birger  was  with  us 
father  feared  him,  and  was  smooth  and  iavouring;  and 
he  tried  to  convince  me  tliat  it  was  all  newuity,  and 
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that  erery  mao  would  h«T«  done  at  ho  did.    But 

Birj^r  went  away,  and  when  father  obierved  that  all 
Uf  coontng  had  no  effect  on  me,  and  that  I  dreaded 
tod  feared  the  very  eight  of  him,  then  in  hii  rage  he 
threw  me  down  into  the  cabin  with  luch  violence,  that 
ibe  blow  on  my  head  robbed  me  of  what  little  reaaon 
the  horrid  acene  had  left  me.  Ever  after  that  hour  I 
remember  that  I  lived  in  conatant  fear  of  bii  clenched 
htodf,  and  his  cruel  eyei,  which  leemed  ever  ready  to 
destroy  me,  when  the  least  sound  fell  from  my  lipa." 

''Now  I  understand/'  sighed  Erika,  "what  was 
f'Hnmerly  so  dark  and  perplexing  to  me  \**  and  the  re- 
membrance of  the  long,  sorrowful  nights  which  she  had 
•pent  in  watching  by  the  sick  bed^f  Anton,  rose  again 
iu  her  mind.  **  But  your  angels,"  she  continued, 
imiling  faintly,  "  they  consoled  you,  Anton*  Do  you 
remember  bow  they  used  to  come  to  you  V* 

"Ob,  yes  I  would  to  God  that  they  might  come 
^•in  1  J  would  not  ask  you  now  as  I  did  then,  to 
drive  away  the  utMte  angel  when  he  came  too  near  my 
pillow." 

Erika'a  eyes  filled  with  tears.  *'  My  dear  Anton, 
you  have  indeed  borne  much  suffering  ;  but  you  might, 
perhaps,  throw  off  your  grief,  if  you  would  only  be  in* 
<^uced  to  make  the  effort." 

*'  No,  Brika,  1  have  not  the  strength :  everything 
tires  and  exluusts  tue.  More  than  all,  I  am  weighed 
down  by  the  thought  that  1  am  a  sharer  in  their  crime." 

"Do  not  say  so!  do  not  say  sol"  cried  Erika, 
pMsionately ;  "  do  not  think  anything  so  dreadful,  so 
uujust  What  could  you  have  done  ?  You  were  bufc 
<u  innocent  and  unhappy  child." 

K.     VOL.    u 
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'    "  I  could  then  haye  done  what  I  can  do  stil),  and 
always — denounce  them." 

"  Denounce  youown'father,  and  your  own  brother?" 
aaid  Erika,  turning  pede  as  she  spoke;  *' if  you  could 
do  that  your  heart  is  not  human.  Once,  in  my  own 
mind,  I  fought  the  same  battle ;  but  when  I  had  once 
become  Birger's  wife,  the  thought  left  me  for  ever. 
Besides,  God  alone  witnessed  their  guilt." 

**  And  was  other  witness  needed  ?  do  jrou  think  that 
three-fold  murder  will  always  lie  buried  in  the  sea? 
That  watery  grave  by  the  Pater  Noster  rocks  is  dark 
and  deep,  but  by  the  miracle  of  God,  it  may  yet  be 
opened.  I  am  haunted  by  the  foreboding,  that  all 
will  one  day  comedo  light."  And,  as  bis  quivering 
lips  pronounced  this  awful  prophecy,  every  limb  ofthe 
poor  boy  shook  with  fear.  Erika^s  head  sunk  upon 
her  hands :  her  imagination  conjured  up,  in  a  moment, 
the  whole  dread  vision  of  that  horrible  hour— discovery 
death !  disgrace !" 

"  Unhappy  Erika,"  said  Anton,  taking  her  hand, 
"  I  mourn  for  you.  God  has  sent  you  as  an  angel  of 
light  in  this  murderer's  d^n.  Without  you  what  would 
have  become  of  us  ?  What,  above  all,  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  our  dear  Gabrielle?  You  have  saved 
her,  at  least,  Erika,  and  in  that  alone  you  have  de- 
served the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

"  And  I  would  save  you,  too,  Anton !  Be  per- 
suaded to  the  right  course  for  the  sake  of  your  dear 
Gabrielle,  who  may  perhaps,  find  in  you  hereafter,  her 
only  protector.  Promise  me — promise  me  to  strive 
against  this  gloomy  mood  of  mind  that  thus  withers 
all  your  energies." 

"Let  us  hope,  Erika,  that  God  will  send  to  her- 
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Aeionocent  one— a  better  protector  than  I  can  ever 
be.  At  for  me,  all  your  endeavours  are  lost  upon  me 
—1  can  never  change.  Leave  me  to  myself ;  let  me 
follow  my  own  dark  and  weary  path.  I  shall  never  be 
anything  else  than  a  burden  to  myself,  and  to  all  those 
who  love  me.  My  father  must  always  hate  and  fear 
me,  for  he  knows  that  my  hand,  feeble  as  it  is,  holds 
over  him  the  headsman's  axe.'' 

"You  seem  to  please  yourself,"  said  Erika,  "in 
(peaking  the  most  dreadfiillwords.  But  tell  me  have 
you  ever  spoken  with  your  father  on  this  subject,  since 
yoa  have  grown  older  ?  I  have  often  wondered  within 
myself  whether  his  heart  is  yet  as  hardened  as  ever. 
Has  he  never  betrayed  to  you  any  signs  of  remorse  or 
repentance  V* 

"  No,  neither  remorse  nor  repentance,  but  anxiety 
ttd  fear  enough.  God  help  him  I  he  is  yet  callous  in  sin, 
md  will  not  see  the  abyss  that  yawns  before  him.  This 
u  my  bitterest  pang.  One  day  when  I  returned  from 
oiy  examination  with  the  priest,  I  spoke  to  my  father 
^and  I  think  God  told  me  to  say  what  I  did— but 
father  evaded  the  subject,  and  I  could  not  awaken  his 
eoDicience.  I  have  made  no  second  attempt  May 
God  bring  him  to  repentance  I  I  can  do  no  more  than 
forgive  the  injury  he  has  done  to  me." 

"Yes,  God  look  on  him  in  mercy  1  He  has  much 
goUt  to  answer  for,"  said  Erika. 

"  Hush  1  I  hear  Gabrielle  coming.  She  is  an  angel 
tome.  I  must  give  her  this  garland  I"  said  Anton  { 
and  his  dim  eyes  sparkled  with  joy  as  he  saw  her 
coming  toward  him. 

"Have  a  care,"  said  Erika,  in  a  low  tone.  "  Re- 
member that  Gabrielle's  whole  happiness  would  be 

wrecked  at  once  by  the  least  suspicion  of  the  truth," 
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**  Oh  1  don't  be  anxious ;  while  I  have  the  leasti 
glimmer  of  reason  left,  I  shall  guard  my  tongrue  hefore 
her.  But  if  I  get  another  shock  like  that  at  the  seal- 
hunt,  I  shall  be  utterly  crazed ;  and  then,  God  onlyj 
knows  what  I  shall  say  1" 

"  Come  Anton !  come  and  help  me !"  cried  Gabrielle. 
"  Carry  this  moss  for  me  into  the  arbour — Lena  and  I 
have  gathered  it  from  the  rocks.  I  wanted  it  to  mend 
my  seat  there — ^in  case  any  visitors  should  come,"  she 
added  to  herself  in  a  low  voice.  Anton  always  dreaded 
the  coming  of  a  stranger,  and  Gabrielle  said  nothing 
of  her  hopes  to  him.  But  the  young  sportsman  was 
in  her  thoughts. 

"  Yes,  I  will  help  you ;  I  think  I  can  do  as  much  as 
that,"  said  Anton.  And  he  took  up  his  garland  and 
went  to  meet  Gabrielle. 

Erika's  look  followed  them  till  they  were  out  of 
sight  Then  raising  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  she  said :  **  The  cloud  hangs  dark  and  frowning 
above  our  heads !  It  may  burst  in  a  moment  I  But 
the  hand  of  God  is  over  all." 
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"Deirwt  Mother, 

**  I  have  now  been  here  afortnight,  and  am  beginning 
to  feel  lomewhat  at  home  in  my  new  lituation,  I  tbink 
itii  time  according  to  my  promise,  to  write  to  my  dear 
mother,  and  give  tome  deicription  of  what  hat  occur- 
Kd  to  me  iince  I  left  her.  Yet,  my  dear  mother,  can 
yoQ  believe  it?  I  am  now  a  clerk  in  the  office.  I 
uke  my  place  regularly  at  the  great  deik  in  the  cuatom- 
iiouie,  ai  quietly  and  comfortably  at  if  I  had  been  at 
borne  in  it  all  my  life.  Time  pasiei  pleasantly  enough 
*ith  me  in  my  duties,  save  in  those  hours  when  my  heart 
yearns  to  see  my  beloved  home  once  more.  But  I  know, 
my  good  mother,  you  are  fond  of  order  in  everything,  and 
you  are  probably  saying  to  yourself  Just  now :  *  Well, 
^  did  not  take  his  place  at  the  writing-desk  Just  at 
tbt cither.'  Very  true,  mother)  so  I  will  begin  my 
^tive  at  the  beginning— at  the  first  moment,  that 
i>>  after  I  had  set  my  foot  on  the  shore. 

'*  You  can  well  fancy  that  I  had  put  on  my  best  suit  { 
I  had  walked  along  the  wharf  only  a  few  steps  from 
tHe  ihip,  before  1  met  the  collector.  He  had  heard 
thit  I  was  coming,  and  recognizing  me  at  once  by  my 
'viemblance  to  my  father,  he  hastened  to  meet  me. 

'  You  are  most  welcome,  my  dear  Arve,'  said  he  t 
'1  have  not  yet  heard  your  name,  hut  I  know  you 
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must  be  the  son  of  my  old  friend  Ammaiu  Is  i 
not  so  V 

"*  Yes,  sir,'  said  I,  *you  are  right  I  have,  I  sup^ 
pose,  the  honour  of * 

"  *  To  be  sure,  my  boy  I*  interrupted  he,  without  let 
ting  me  end  my  sentence.  '  Come,  you  must  go  hom< 
with  me  now.  I  will  show  you  the  way,  though  J  an 
at  this  moment  rather  in  haste.  You  have  given  th^ 
proper  directions  about  your  things  V 

"  I  bowed,  and  we  started  off  together.  During  oui 
walk,  he  said  everything  in  praise  of  my  father ;  an^ 
made  kind  inquiries  about  you,  mother,  and  uncl< 
Pehr.  He  told  me  as  he  went  along,  how  often  he  ha< 
stopped  to  take  coffee  with  you  and  my  father  in  thi 
little  yellow  house  we  were  just  then  passing,  in  wbict 

you  lived  when  my  father  was  stationed  at  H .    J 

stood  still  involuntarily  to  gaze  at  the  old  house ;  an< 
my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  when  I  saw  a  large  balsam  iid 
the  window  rising  its  beautiful  crown  proudly  above 
two  small  myrtles  by  its  side.  '  Good  Heavens  V  sai({ 
I,  unconscious  that  any  one  heard  me ;  '  that  is  surel] 
a  relic  of  my  mother's  presence  here ;  she  must  hav< 
left  it  where  it  stands  when  she  went  away.' 

"  *  What  do  you  mean,  my  boy  V  the  collector  asked 
'  The  balsams  ?' 

"  *  How,  collector  ?*  I  answered,  blushing  at  my 
absence  of  mind. 

" '  I  do  not  know,'  he  said,  smiling  kindly  as  he 
looked  at  the  window,  '  whedier  balsams  ever  live  so 
long ;  but  I  know  that  the  family  who  now  occupy  the 
house  take  the  greatest  care  of  these  flowers,  which 
your  mother  loved  so  much  and  reared  so  carefully. 
Your  mother,  my  boy,  is  a  most  excellent  woman ;  every 
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OBc  looked  upon  ber  as  a  model  of  a  houiewife  in  her 

laug  dwelling/ 

*'  It  gladdened  my  heart  to  hear  him  praiie  my  beloved 
mother,  and  I  quite  forgot  at  the  moment  to  ask  who 
lived  in  the  house.  But  I  have  found  out  now,  and  in 
good  time  I  will  tell  you ;  I  am  sure  you  will  hear  it 
with  pleasure. 

"' We  stop  here,  my  dear  Arve/  said  the  collector, 
taming  into  the  yard  of  a  large  handsome  house,  and 
ascending  five  broad  steps  in  front  of  the  door ;  *  I  will 
introduce  you  to  my  wife  now,  and  you  shall  see  my 
youngest  son  too  if  he  be  not  at  school ;  my  other 
children  of  my  first  marriage  have  already  left  home/ 
We  passed  through  the  hall,  and  entered  a  large  room, 
80  elegantly  furnished  that  I  could  hardly  help  giving 
utterance  to  my  surprise. 

" '  Take  a  seat,*  said  he,  *  I  will  soon  be  back.' 

"  The  collector  opened  the  door,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  gentleman  came  in  to  speak  with  him. 

"  There  {  you  will  have  to  introduce  yourself  now/ 
laid  he  as  he  went  out  with  his  friend,  who,  as  1  thought, 
had  called  most  inopportunely. 

"  I  now  began  to  examine  the  room  ;  everything  was 
BO  fine  about  me,  that  I  did  not  venture  to  sit  down  at 
ali.  It  was  quite  otherwise  at  home ;  there,  when  I 
came  back  from  fishing  or  seal- hunting,  I  could  fling 
myself  down,  wet  as  1  might  be,  on  the  old  blue  sofa 
with  its  leather  mattress,  which  mother  always  used  to 
keep  so  bright  and  clean.  Yes!  there  one  could  rest 
one's  self  with  pleasure.  But  here  was  a  sofa  of  crim- 
son velvet,*with  gilt  lion's  paws  for  feet,  and  easy  chairs 

covered  with  fine  silk.    To  be  sure,  I  had  my  best 

clothes  on,  but  I  could  not  venture  to  sit  down. 
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*'  Well ;  while  I  was  standing  there,  and  thinking  over 
mj  new  situation,  and  what  changes  in  my  life  I  was 
now  about  to  meet,  another  door  opened  and  a  young 
woman  entered,  who  saluted  me  so  politely  and  kindly 
that  I  thought  she  must  be  the  collector's  lady.  I  naade 
her  a  very  respectful  bow,  presented  compliments  from 
my  mother  and  Lieutenant  Pehr,  and  repeated  as  nearly 
as  I  could  all  that  you  had  told  me  to  say,  mother, 
about  our  gratitude  to  the  collector,  and  our  pleasure 
at  being  remembered,  etc.  Indeed,  I  thought  it  only 
civil  to  kiss  the  hand  of  our  patroness ;  but  just  as  I 
was  bending  down  to  do  it,  I  heard  a  loud  laugh  behind 
me,  and  before  I  could  turn  round,  another  lady  of  a 
much  plainer  countenance,  but  with  a  more  dignified 
air,  came  up  and  stood  beside  me. 

"  *  Young  woman,  I  must  request  you  to  leave  off 
playing  the  lady  of  the  house,'  said  she  to  my  supposed 
mistress,  who,  courtesying  humbly,  left  the  room ;  while 
the  lady  measured  me  with  her  eye  from  head  to  foot, 
and  again  burst  out  laughing.  At  last  she  recovered 
herself,  and  said  to  me,  in  a  voice  indicating  at  once 
condescension  and  ridicule :  '  My  young  friend,  have 
you  never  seen  a  lady  before  ?  That  was  our  house- 
keeper, 'Stina  1" 

" '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  I,  and  was  just  about  to 
begin  my  chapter  of  pretty  phrases  over  again,  as  I  had 
already  gone  through  with  them  to  the  housekeeper, 
when  the  lady  begged  me  not  to  give  myself  the  trouble, 
and  assured  me  that  she  had  akeady  heard  all  I  was 
going  to  say,  and  that  it  was  all  very  well  and  properly 
expressed.  My  brief  introduction  being  thus  fairly 
over,  I  had  nothing  more  to  say,  and  of  course  I  con- 
tinued silent,  till  the  lady  said  to  me :  '  Perhaps  you 
are  hungry,  after  your  journey  I' 
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*'  I  had  already  taken  breakfast  on  board  the  Tettel, 
but  merely  for  the  sake  of  haTing  Mmething  to  do,  I 
thanked  the  lady,  and  went  with  her  into  the  next  room, 
where,  some  cold  meat  being  placed  on  a  table,  I  de- 
voured it  almost  all,  for  want  of  any  other  occupation 

" '  Now,  Amman,  yon  can  go  up  stairs  and  look  at 
your  room,'  said  the  lady  to  me  in  a  tone  of  great 
luodness,  as  soon  as  I  had  risen  from  the  uble  and 
laade  bet  my  bow. '  You  will  find  it  a  very  snug,  pleasant 
room.  1  have  told  them  to  put  my  little  Lars's  bed 
there,  that  you,  as  a  stranger,  may  not  feel  too  lonely. 
Urs  is  a  lively  little  fellow,  full  of  his  pranks,  and  will 
•muse  you.' 

'*  Uncle  Pehr's  description  of  my  patroness,  and  his 
•dvice,  occurred  to  me  the  moment  I  heard  her  say 
this ;  still  I  could  only  thank  her  for  the  pleasure  I 
ihoold  have  in  the  company  of  little  Lars.  The  boy 
is  an  only  child,  and  the  idol  of  his  mother. 

'''Yes ;  you  will  find  it  very  pleasant  to  be  with  him» 
I  dare  say,'  continued  my  patroness  with  the  same 
kind  manner ;  *  though  he  will  probably  give  you  a 
itt  le  trouble  at  first.  I  hope,  however,  you  will  soon 
onne  to  be  so  fond  of  Lars  as  not  to  mind  that  He  is 
a  little  intractable  in  the  morning,  when  the  servants 
go  up  to  dress  him  to  go  to  school;  but  you  know 
•ervants  never  know  how  to  deal  properly  with  children. 
They  should  always  be  treated  reasonably  and  kindly. 
1  have  no  doubt  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  look  after 
hhn  a  little,  and  see  that  he  does  not  come  down  till  he 
u  properly  washed,  and  his  hair  combed,  and  his  shirt 
collar  turned  down  smoothly,  and  that  he  does  not,  as 
uiual,  forget  his  pocket-handkerchief.' 

"'Why,  how  old  is  he,  madam  t'  I  asked,  somewhat 
■ttrpriied. 
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'"Only  twelve  years  old/  answered  the  lady,  and  her 
look  seemed  to  add,  '  nothing  better  can  be  expected 
you  know  at  that  age.' 

"  This  proposal  made  me  rather  uneasy.  It  was  clearly 
the  intention  of  the  lady,  that  I  should  take  upon  my- 
self the  whole  charge  of  this  young  gentleman.  Well, 
if  he  will  only  behave  himself,  I  shall  not  mind  it  much. 
At  any  rate,  I  thought  it  best  at  that  time  to  try  and 
do  something  to  remove  the  unfavourable  impression 
that  my  patroness  must  have  formed  of  me  at  first,  for 
falling  into  such  an  inexcusable  blunder,  as  to  mistiike 
her  housekeeper  'Stina  for  herself.  To  please  her, 
therefore,  I  promised  to  be  very  attentive  to  little 
Lars. 

"  *  You  are  very  good.  I  like  young  men  who  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  false  pride  about  them,'  said  the 
lady,  highly  delighted.  '  We  shall  certainly  be  very 
good  friends,  my  dear  Amman !'  and  she  rang  for  a 
maid,  whom  she  desired  to  show  me  the  way  to  my 
apartment. 

**  It  was  a  small,  neatly  furnished  room,  containing  two 
beds  and  four  chairs,  a  bureau,  table,  and  looking-glass. 
I  felt  more  at  home  here  than  in  the  parlour,  and  oc- 
cupied myself  till  dinner  time,  putting  my  things  in 
order.  At  the  dinner-table,  I  was  seated  between  an 
old  clerk  of  the  custom-house  and  little  Lars.  He 
might  as  well  give  up  his  title  of  "  little,"  for  he  is  a 
tall,  awkward  boy,  whose  company  I  saw  at  once  would 
give  me  no  pleasure. 

**  *  My  wife  tells  me  she  has  put  Lars  in  your  room, 
my  good  A.rnman,'  said  the  collector.  '  Should  he 
become  unruly,  you  must  not  be  too  indulgent  to  him ; 
but  lei  us  know  at  once  that  he  annoys  you.' 
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"'  Oh  1  collector/  cried  his  wife,  *how  can  you  think 
inch  a  thing  possible  ?  Lars  is  always  a  good  boy, 
when  they  do  not  teaze  hin/ 

'''Am  I  to  sleep  up  stain  in  his  room,'  inquired 
Lars,  in  a  petulant  tone,  as  he  pointed  to  me.  '  Why 
ctn't  I  sleep  in  my  own  chamber  ?' 

'"Because  1  have  another  use  for  your  room,  my 
dear,'  said  his  mother  soothingly.  '  You  will  find  it 
much  more  pleasant  too  up  in  Amman's  room.  When 
he  has  finished  his  business,  he  will  play  with  you  in 
the  evening,  and  will  hear  you  recite  your  lessons  in 
the  morning,  before  you  go  to  school  You  need  some 
one,  my  dear  boy,  to  hurry  you  on  in  your  studies- 
tome  one  who  will  be  a  kind  and  pleasant  companion 
for  you.' 

"  I  was  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  idea  of  having  all 
these  employments  on  my  hands,  but  consoled  myself 
in  thinking,  that  when  I  became  well  settled  in  the 
house,  I  should  be  able  [gradually  to  clear  myself  of 
that  portion  of  them  which  did  not  properly  belong  to 
me. 

"When  dinner  was  over,  the  collector  retired  to  take 
his  afternoon  nap,  and  told  me,  as  he  went,  that  I 
might  have  the  rest  of  the  day  to  myself,  to  arrange 
my  things  in  my  room ;  but  the  lady  whispered  in  my 
ear  that,  if  I  pleased,  I  might  amuse  myself  with  a 
little  piece  of  house  work.  '  It  was  so  pleasant,'  she 
said,  *when  one  entered  at  once  into  family  affairs, 
without  stopping  to  play  the  stranger.' 

"  She  then  set  me  to  breaking  a  large  loaf  of  sugar 
into  small  pieces,  for  the  sugar-bowl.  '  For  you 
know,'  said  the  lady  confidentially,  '  servants  cannot 
be  trusted  with  such  work  i  and  1  am  sure,  when  you 
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have  time,  you  will  gladly  assist  me  in  these  little 
matters.' 

"When  T  went  to  bed  at  night,  I  confess  I  was  not  in 
the  happiest  mood  at  seeing  myself  placed  in  such  a 
state  of  servitude,  in  which  it  was  likely  all  my  leisure 
moments  would  be  occupied ;  *  But  I  must  habituate 
myself  to  such  little  annoyances,'  thought  I — ^a  very 
sensible  idea,  was  it  not  mother? — and  so,  in  the 
morning,  I  began  my  duty  in  superintending  Lars's 
toilette.  He  seemed  quite  accustomed  to  that  kind  of 
help,  from  which,  in  my  own  mind,  I  determined,  by 
fair  means,  soon  to  wean  him.  Then  came  my  work 
as  his  teacher,  and  this  was  more  annoying.  When  I 
began  to  hear  him  recite  his  lesson,  I  tbund  he  did  not 
know  it  at  all. 

*' '  You  must  read  it  over  again  more  carefully,  Lars/ 
said  1,  putting  on  the  dignified  air  which  I  thought 
my  new  calling  required. 

**  *  Read  it  over  again  I'  said  my  hopefiil  pupil ;  '  I 
should  like  to  know  what  you  understand,  except  how 
to  catch  crabs.  I  tell  you  I  know  the  lesson  well 
enough ;  so  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  any  more 
about  it.' 

«  *  This  will  never  do,'  said  I  to  myself,  *  I  must 
insist  upon  a  little  respect  at  first,  or  the  boy  will  ride 
on  my  nose  just  as  he  pleases  ever  afterward.  *  My  dear 
Lars,'  I  began,  in  quite  a  solemn  tone,  placing  myself 
about  three  steps  from  him,  in  much  the  same  attitude 
as  UDcle  Pehr  used  to  take  when  I,  as  a  boy,  was  inclined 
to  be  a  little  wild,  and  he  wanted  to  make  a  strong  im- 
pression on  me — '  my  dear  Lars,  that  is  a  very  uncivil, 
not  to  say  impertinent  speech,  and  if  you  ever  say  any- 
thing of  the  kind  hereafter,  I  shall  instantly  send  you  out 
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»f  the  room.  Take  joar  History  now,  and  read  your 
leteon  over  again  aloud,  and  then  I  wUl  explain  toyoa 
what  you  do  not  understand' 

*'  My  fpeech  and  manner  produced  a  good  effect ; 
Lart  pouted  a  little,  but  he  obeyed  me  and  read ;  and 
when  he  came  home  from  ichool  at  noon,  and  showed 
his  mother  two  G's  (for  goodj)  instead  of  the  usual  B. 
in  his  class-book,  the  lady  smiled  and  nodded  to  me 
in  8  friendly  manner.  At  tea-time,  she  whispered  to 
me,  *  Only  go  on  as  you  have  commenced,  Amman, 
and  all  will  be  welL  Having  occasion  to  go  into  the 
More-room  this  morning,  I  heard,  io  passing,  how  ad- 
mirably you  discharged  the  friendly  duty  1  entrusted  to 
you.* 

''I  ought  to  be  flattered  by  this,  doubtless  {  but  I  am 
not  much  pleased  at  the  loss  of  my  leisure  hours  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  since  the  rest  of  my  time  is  oc* 
cupied  in  the  business  of  the  office.     However,  eight 
or  ten  days  glided  away  in  this  manner,  and,  without 
boasting,  I  may  say  that  I  had  so  far  deserved  the 
approbation  of  my  master  and  mistress.    But  then  an 
accident  occurred,  which  gave  me  a  great  distaste  to 
my  occupation  as  teacher  and  valet-de-chambre.    It 
had  happened  two  or  three  times,  when  the  fiunily  had 
company  in  the  evening,  that  the  supper- table  was  not 
large  enough  for  all,  and  so  Lars  and  I  sat  at  a  side-table. 
But  on  this  occasion,  it  chanced  that  only  one  of  us 
required  to  be  away  from  the  table ;  the  lady  beckoned 
to  Lars  to  come  and  sit  by  her  side.    A  little  angry  at 
thia,  I  drew  my  chair  up  to  the  side-table,  and|  swal- 
lowed down  my  bread  and  butter  and  my  vexation 
both  at  once.     Meanwhile,  the  collector  casting  his 
eyes  around,  perceived  Lars  at  the  large  table. 
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***  How  is  this?'  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  displeasure; 
'why  is  Lars  at  the  table,  while  Aire  sits  away  there? 
Get  up,  my  boy,  and  give  Mr.  Amman  your  seat.' 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  gratified  vanity,  or 
some  other  sinful  feeling  that  rose  within  me  at  the 
moment.  However  this  may  be,  I  was  very  much 
pleased,  and,  hastily  swallowing  my  bread  and  butter, 
had  already  risen  to  change  my  seat,  when  the  lady, 
with  a  very  sweet  smile,  turned  toward  me  and  said : 
'  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  our  good  Amman  prefers  to 
remain  where  he  is ;'  and,  at  the  same  time,  she  made 
her  husband  understand  by  signs,  that  I  was  too  bash- 
ful to  sit  at  table  willingly  with  the  company.  Some- 
what mortified  by  this,  I  returned]  to  my  seat,  and  I 
felt  the  blood  msh  to  my  temples  with  anger,  when 
Lars  burst  out  in  a  loud  laugh.  This  was  not  all, 
however.  The  next  day,  Lars  came  home  from  school 
in  tears,  and  told  his  mother,  in  reply  to  her  earnest  in- 
quiries, that  the  schoolmaster  had  rapped  his  knuckles 
with  a  rule. 

** '  Gracious  Heavens !  what  a  fool  the  man  must  bet' 
cried  the  lady  in  a  passion.  '  Does  he  call  that  gen- 
tleness? Don't  cry,  dear;  I  shall  bring  the  matter 
before  the  trustees  of  the  schooL  But,  in  the  name  of 
all  that's  wonderful,  what  had  you  done,  my  dear  boyi 
to  make  the  master  so  forget  himself?' 

"*  Why  he  told  me  that  I  could  not  say  my  lesson.'] 

*** So,  so!  blows  the  wind  from  that  quarter?'  said 
the  lady,  casting  a  look  at  me,  which  said  very  plainly* 
<  When  you  come  from  the  office,  and]  the  collector 
has  gone  to  the  club,  I  shall  have  some  conversation 
with  you.'  And,  as  you  will  see,  mother,  I  was  not 
far  wrong  in  my  guess  at  the  domestic  manoeuvres— 
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» I  mutt  call  tbenu  The  collector  now  came  in,  and 
the  affair  stopped  for  the  present  The  lady  said 
nothing  further  in  her  husband's  presence,  for,  as  I 
had  occasion  already  to  remark,  he  never  agreed  with 
her  in  opinion,  when  the  boy  brought  home  any  com- 
pUinti,  but,  on  the  contrary,  at  such  times  pie  waa 
ioclined  to  ridicule  his  wife's  weakness  toward  her  son. 

"  In  the  evening,  I  lingered  about  the  office,  just  aa 
hog  as  I  could,  for  I  had  a  presentiment  of  what  waa 
awaiting  me ;  but  supper-time  came,  and  I  waa  forced 
to  go  home  at  last 

''Now,  when  there  are  no  visitors  athome,  the  col- 
lector is  accustomed  to  stay  at  the  club,  pla3dng  whist 
till  a  late  hour;  therefore,  Mr.  Lars,  the  old  clerk 
Brostedt,  and  I,  generally  sit  down  to  the  supper-table 
together.  This  evening,  everything  went  on  aa  usual ; 
after  supper,  Brostedt  made  his  bow.  He  always  con- 
trives to  make  one  and  the  same  bow  answer  to  express 
hia  thanks  for  his  supper,  and  to  take  his  leave.  This 
evening  I  tried  to  imitate  him,  in  the  hope  of  slipping 
out  at  the  same  time ;  but  it  would  not  do. 

**  *  I  have  something  particular  to  say  to  you,  Am- 
man,' said  the  lady,  putting  on  a  serious  and  dignified 
air.  In  spite  of  my  inclination,  therefore,  I  was  forced 
to  stay.  After  the  table-cloth  had  been  removed,  she 
took  her  seat  on  the  sofa,  called  Lars  up  to  her  side, 
and  there  I  stood  before  her,  like  a  school-boy,  with 
I^ars  as  my  accuser. 

"  *  My  dear  Amman,'    she  began,  fixing  her  eye 
atemly  upon  me,  '  I  saw  that  you  were  offended  last 
oigbt,  at  my  permitting  you  to  sit  at  the  side-table 
hut  what  J  did  was  done  for  your  own  benefit     My 
buaband  has  told  roe  that  your  paretiu  are.very  respect- 
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must  tack ;'  so  I  rushed  'on  fiill  sail,  and  you  wiU  not 
wonder  at  it,  mother,  for  anger  filled  my  sails. 

'* '  I  don't  know/  said  I,  and  I  felt  not  only  that  the 
blood  rushed  into  my  face,  but  that  my  tone  savoured 
a  little  of  uncle  Pehr's  counsel,  *  whether  it  is  ex- 
actly my  place  and  occupation  here  to  be  Lars'  valet 
and  teacher ;  the  collector's  letter,  I  think,  proposed 
that  I  should  be  employed  in  the  custom  house.' 

" '  Have  a  care,  Amman !'  was  her  only  reply  to  my 
boldness,  and  she  made  a  sign,  both  to  Lars  and  to 
myself,  to  leave  the  room. 

"  I  confess,  that  since  that  evening,  I  have  taken  but 
little  trouble  about  my  pupil ;  nor  shall  I  do  anything 
more  for  him  in  any  way,  until  his  mother  shall  see 
fit  to  give  me  a  civil  word  or  two,  which  she  has  not 
yet  done  since  the  occurrence. 

**  But  it  is  time  to  say  something  of  the  other  inhabit- 
ants in  the  house,  though  the  lady  and  Lars  are  doubt- 
less the  principal  personages  in  it  The  collector  him- 
self is  an  honest,  benevolent  man,  who  spends  the  day 
in  his  business,  and  plays  whist  in  the  evening.  When 
at  home,  he  has  no  great  fund  of  conversation,  but  all 
goes  on  calmly  and  smoothly  with  him,  and  he  secures 
both  the  respect  and  love  of  those  who  serve  under 
him.  He  is  a  very  indulgent  husband :  but  his  wife 
does  not  have  her  own  way  in  everything,  though  it 
appears  usually  as  if  she  were  the  ruling  power.^ 

**  Brostedt,  th^  old  clerk,  is  one  of  those  strange  per- 
sons who  seem  to  be  able  to  pass  a  whole  life-time  in  a 
family  without  speaking  a  word.  He  is  pleased,  gene- 
rally, to  express  his  opinions  and  feelings  by  short 
nods.  He  has  been  many  years  a  derk,  and  certainly 
he  never  expects  to  be  anything  else.    The  collector 
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njB,  chat  during  the  whole  time  of  his  wnrice,  he  ha* 
never  been  heard  to  expreta  any  idea  of  changing  hia 
litoadon.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  he  will  keep 
his  place  till  he  dies,  without  having  advanced  hia 
fortune  in  the  least  by  his  long  and  faithful  services. 
How  little  some  men  can  be  satisfied  with !  For  my 
own  part,  I  would  not  stay  here  one  day  if  I  did  not 
reflect:  '  by  patience  and  perseverance  you  pave  your 
way  to  some  good  situation,  and  so  to  independence, 
which  is  the  greatest  blessing  of  life.' 

**  Old  Brostedt  and  I  are  very  good  friends.  When 
we  are  sitting  together  in  the  business  room  by  our- 
lelves,  he  will  sometimes  make  three  or  four  of  hia 
nods  at  me  in  succession.  A  few  days  ago,  1  told  him 
my  adventure  with  the  lady,  whereupon  he  made  a 
great  exception  to  his  usual  silence ;  for  instead  of 
giving  me  a  nod,  or  making  use  of  the  shortest  word 
he  could  find,  he  said,  that  at  first  she  had  made 
wveral  attempts  to  occupy  his  leisure  time,  but  with- 
out the  least  success.  He  added,  also,  that  I  ^should 
be  on  my  guard  against  making  myself  too  dependant 
on  her  good  will,  for  it  might  be  difficult  afterward  for 
ne  to  free  myself  from  her  leading-strings. 

"'At  the  same  time,'  said  he,  'the  lady  has  good 
qualities.  On  the  whole,  her  lecture  was  well  meant, 
uid  you  should  remember,  and  lay  to  heart  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  you  find  applicable/ 

'*  Old  Brostedt's  words  produced  a  great  effect  upon 
me,  just  because  he  is  so  little  accustomed  to  be  so 
Uviih  of  them ;  and  the  strongest  proof  that  I  have 
pondered  them  well,  is,  that  I  tell  you,  mother,  the 
whole  affair  t  in  order  that  you  and  uncle  Pehr  may 
decide,  whether  there  is  anything  in  my  behaviour  to 
the  lady,  on  the  occasion,  deserving  censure. 
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**  I  have  now  no  one  else  to  describe,  except  the 
housekeeper*  Christina  Alsing*  8he  is  a  very  kind 
and  pleasant  person,  much  disliked,  however,  because 
her  master  speaks  in  her  praise,  and  Lars  is  always 
complaining  of  her.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  very 
much  amused,  when  I  can  find  some  pretext  for  going 
into  the  kitchen,  and  thus  have  a  little  chat  with 
'Stina,  who,  obedient  as  she  appears,  does  not  express 
in  private  any  very  high  opinion  of  her  mistress.  I 
have  been  much  diverted  by  what  she  has  told  me. 
Sometimes  she  mimics  to  ihe  life,  her  mistress  in- 
structing her  husband  how  to  behave  himself  before 
company:  assuming  the  lady's  manner  completely. 
'Stina  will  say :  *  My  dear  fHend,  you  should  every 
now  and  then  start  up  from  the  card-table,  or  quit  the 
persons  you  may  be  talking  with,  and  come  to  me,  and 
ask  bow  I  do ;  at  the  same  time,  you  might  kiss  my 
hand  politely,  or  press  it  affectionately,  and  urge  me 
to  keep  my  shawl  well  wrapped  around  me,  or  show 
me  any  little  attention  of  that  kind,  which  you  please ; 
thus  you  would  prove  yourself  so  kind  and  affectionate 
a  husband,  whom  others  might  well  study  to  imitate ; 
it  would  be  so  pleasant  to  have  people  say,  *  One  can't 
help  seeing  that  the  collector  adores  his  wife,'  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort' 

"  To  such  exhortations  'Stina  generally  makes  the 
collector  answer :  '  It  would  be  poor  amusement  forme 
to  leave  my  game,  or  the  people  1  am  talking  with,  to 
run  after  you,  merely  to  inquire  whether  you  are  veiy 
well,  when  I  know  that  you  are ;  or  to  kiss  your  hand, 
which  I  have  given  up  doing  long  ago.  As  to  .the 
shawl,  you  always  wear  it  well  up  round  your  neck, 
since  your  neck  became  brown  and  shrivelled.    So  you 
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^^Krwe,  the  whole  thing  would  be  ridiouloua,  and  I 
will  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  will  think  no  more  of 
ncii  follies.  Cannot  persons  live  together  quietly  and 
happily  without  making  such  a  fuss  about  it  f  At  any 
rate,  I  am  too  much  in  years  for  such  things;  and, 
besides,  why  present  a  fiiirer  picture  to  strangers  than 
we  are  contented  to  form  at  home  V 

**  Such  little  bits  of  family  talk  *Stina  hears  in  the 
BMming  when  she  is  busy  in  the  sitting-room ;  and  I 
can't  help  laughing  when  she  relates  them  to  me.  But 
Ihaye  already  filled  two  sheets  of  paper,  and  have  not 
yet  told  you  anything  about  the  people  who  live  in  the 
little  yellow  house,  and  take  such  good  care  of  the 
balsams,  because  my  dear  mother  was  so  fond  of  them. 
But  I  must  keep  that  sul^ect  for  my  next  letter.  1 
iball  not  be  in  time  for  the  post  if  1  begin  another 
sheet  now.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  and  honoured 
mother,  an'd  uncle  Pebr.  I  know  you  both  pray  that 
all  may  go  well  with  your  dutiful  and  ^affectionate 

Aryb. 

''P.S.  You  will  perceive,  mother,  that  in  my  letter 
to  the  lieutenant,  I  have  spoken  principally  of  my 
employment;  and  you  must  not  imagine  that  I  am 
neglectful  of  it,  because  I  have  opened  my  mind  to 
you  so  freely  on  such  different  topics.  I  wanted  to 
ulk  with  you,  mother,  just  as  if  I  were  at  home ;  in 
this  way  I  feel  my  absence  from  you  less  sensibly.  Re- 
member me  kindly  to  old  Annika,  and  all  others 

Akve." 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

urns.  ARNMAN   TO  BEB.  SON. 
«  My  dew  Aire: 

**  My  bdoTed  child  !  May  the  Lord  keep  the  hand 
<»f  his  protection  over  you!  Our  cottage  appeared 
dark  and  empty,  after  you  left  it ;  our  happiness  was 
wholly  gone.  For  a  long  time  neither  the  lieutenant 
nor  I  oould  recover  ourselves ;  at  length,  however,  we 
unlocked  our  lips,  and  said  to  each  other,  how  un- 
reasonable it  was  to  grieve  for  your  absence,  when  your 
own  advantage  and  benefit,  both  present  and  future, 
required  you  to  ga  Afixr  we  had  thus  given  utterance 
to  our  feelings,  I  read  a  psalm  to  the  old  man — which. 
Heaven  be  praised  1  he  heard  with  true  devotion. 
Then  we  brought  out  the  cards  which  had  so  long  lain 
idle,  and  now  every  evening  we  play  a  few  games. 
When  supper  is  over,  we  think  and  chat  of  you,  and 
name  you  in  all  our  prayers. 

"  Your  letter,  my  dear  boy,  came  on  Sunday.  Was 
it  not  a  festival  ?  Unde  Pehr  had  slipped  it  under  my 
napkin,  in  order  to  surprise  me  by  the  welcome  sight 
of  it;  so,  I  knew  nothing  of  its  arrival,  till  we  sat 
down  to  dinner.  Ohl  how  my  heart  rejoiced  to  look 
on  the  lines  that  my  Arve's  hand  had  traced.  Ib  all 
God's  world— beautiftd,  as  it  is,  and  full  of  good  gifts 
—there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  a  mother's  happi- 
ness, in  a  duttliil  and  virtuous  child.     Tears  rose  to 
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my  eyes,  and  I  bad  to  go  up  to  the  balaams  in  the 
wiodow  that  the  lieutenant  might  not  tee  my  emotion. 
I  was  not  ashamed  of  the  nattiral  feelings  which  God 
had  himself  given  me — ^no,  Heaven  forbid !  but  tears 
of  joy  are  always  the  sweetest  when  no  one  sees  them 
{alL  The  best  friend  cannot  look  down  into  the  depths 
of  the  heart ;  they  are  open  to  God  alone. 

**  When  I  had  recovered  my  tranquillity  I  broke  the 
aesl  of  your  dear,  long  letter.  How  much,  my  dear 
Arve,  you  have  seen,  in  a  short  time !  Heaven  bless 
the  collector  1  He  is  a  good  friend  to  you,  and  to  is 
bis  lady,  too,  I  think.  If  she  has  her  weakness  for 
Aim,  who  is  her  own,  I  cannot  condemn  her  for  that. 
1  know  too  well,  myself,  how  a  mother's  whole  heart 
can  be  bound  up  in  her  son.  Meantime,  my  dear 
Anre,  I  advise  you  not  to  cherish  a  proud  or  haughty 
spirit,  but  to  please  your  hostess  in  all  that  you  can ; 
ii  will  be  an  advantage  to  you ;  but  if  you  make  her 
your  enemy,  you  will  feel  the  bad  consequences  of  it. 
I  think  she  was  right  in  telling  you  your  fault  She 
had  a  high  opinion  of  you,  or,  as  she  said,  she  would 
not  have  done  so ;  and  you  did  wrong,  Arve,  in  taking 
offence,  because  she  believed  her  boy's  assertion.  How* 
ever  she  may  wish  you  well,  yet '  anothgr^s  child  is  never 
10  closely  hidden  in  one's  bosom  that  a  foot  will  not 
sometimes  peep  out' 

"  Be  reasonable,  my  dear  Arve.  If  you  met  no  little 
troubles  now,  you  could  not  properly  value  your  hours 
of  happiness.  '  It  is  not  good  for  us  always  to  walk 
upon  roses.'  Petty  trials  chasten  and  prepare  the 
tamper  for  greater  ones,  which  will  assuredly  fall  one 
<Uy  upon  you,  as  upon  all  others.  Now,  as  to  young 
'Stina,  I  tell  you  plainly,  that  what  you  say  of  her 
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does  not  please  me.  Your  place  is  not  in  the  kitchen ; 
and  young  men,  like  you,  should  beware  of  falling 
into  temptation.  J  know  no  harm  of  that  young 
woman ;  but  it  does  not  appear  well  that  she  should 
relate  to  you,  a  new  comer,  things  that  have  occuned 
between  her  master,  and  mistress,  when  they  were  alone. 
To  listen,  and  play  the  spy,  is  a  mean,  bad  habit ;  and 
I  must  tell  you,  it  is  shameful  in  her  to  mimic  and 
ridicule  her  mistress,  whom  she.  is  bound  to  respect 
and  obey.  Beware,  my  dear  Arve,  of  bad  company ! 
I  would  rather  you  should  listen  to  ever  so  many  re- 
proaches from  the  lady,  than  to  'Stina's  honeyed  words. 
Hear  no  more  of  her  disparaging  gossip  about  your 
superiors.  Do  not  accept  from  her  any  of  the  nice 
things  she  may  have  charge  of,  and  may  o£(er  to  you. 
This  would  be  wrong  in  itself,  and  besides,  it  will  beget 
a  dangerous  intimacy.  With  old  Brostedt,  however, 
the  case  is  very  different.  Keep  well  with  him,  and 
when  you  are  in  difficulty,  I  feel  sure  that  he  will  give 
you  good  counsel  This  is  the  longest  letter,  my  dear, 
I  have  ever  written;  but  I  write  it  to  you,  who  have 
been  my  only  treasure  ever  since  I  lost  your  father. 
Such  a  man  as  he  was,  I  shall  not  soon  see  again ;  but 
we  never  fully  know  the  worth  of  what  we  possess,  till 
we  feel  its  loss.  God  help  my  dear  husband,  wherever 
his  form  may  lie !  The  Lord  has  not  seen  fit  to  grant 
me  the  sad  consolation  of  planting  a  balsam  upon  his 
grave ;  but  I  water  the  balsams  with  my  tears  instead. 
Now  that  I  mention  the  dear  flowers,  which  I  have 
always  loved  so  much  since  your  father  gave  me  one, 
on  St.  Catharine's  day — many,  many  years  ago,  I  re> 
member  you  spoke  of  the  dear  old  house  in  which 
Amman  and  I  passed  many  happy  days  together,  when 
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jw  were  a  child.  Remember  to  tell  me,  in  your  next 
letter,  who  is  living  there  now.  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  any  one  in  H-^-*  remembers  me  lo  well,  •■  to 
cherish  the  balsams  I  left,  for  my  sake ;  but  however 
that  may  be,  I  shall  be  most  anxious  to  hear  what  you 
can  tell  me  about  those  who  now  occupy  the  old  house. 
Our  good  old  Anuika,  and  our  poor  neighbourt,  (I  knew 
you  meant  them,  by  "  the  others,")  thank  you  kindly 
for  sending  them  your  remembrance.  Annika — the 
&ithful  old  creature — misses  you  a  great  deal,  and 
joins  in  my  sighs  and  prayers  for  you.  She  has  your 
welfare  much  at  heart,  and  it  is  sweet  to  me  to  hear  the 
poor  old  men  and  women  of  our  little  hamlet  praise  you, 
fat  every  trifle  of  snuff  or  tobacco  that  you  gave  them. 
They  all  miss  you.  Ah,  yes  1  But  I  need  not  speak 
of  that.  1  commend  you  to  the  guidance  and  protection 
of  your  Father  in  Heaven,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  give 
your  heed  to  my  counsel,  and  not  follow  too  closely 
your  uncle  Pehr's  letter,  which  he  has  just  read  to  me, 
You  know,  my  child,  in  reality,  he  means  just  what  I 
do,  but  the  good  man  has  his  own  peculiar  mode  of  ex- 
pressing himself.     Your  loving  mother, 

Catuarimb  Arnman.'* 


ARVE   IN   answer. 

Arve  wrote  to  his  mother  again,  a  fortnight  after  he 
received  this  letter.    Among  other  things  he  said : 

"  All  is  now  as  it  should  be,  between  my  patroness 
uid  myself.  Do  not  distress  yourself  my  dear  mother, 
that  I  am  too  proud  to  humble  myself.  I  would  not 
have  you  think  so.  I  am  not  so  self-willed  but  that  I 
cw  be  reined  in  by  a  friendly  hand,  though  1  have  too 
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much  spirit  to  be  driveni  like  an  ox  yoked  to  tbe 
plough. 

"  For  a  few  weeks,  the  lady  had  nothing  to  say  to 
me.  The  collector  seemed  not  to  notice  it.  I  let  mat- 
ters take  their  course,  though  I  looked  back  with  re- 
gret to  the  former  state  of  things,  as  better  suited  to 
my  disposition,  for  I  cannot  bear  stiff  manners  and  cold 
looks.  Lars  was  more  impudent  than  ever,  and  I  left 
him  to  himself,  to  get  along  as  be  best  could.  Fortu- 
nately for  th^  restoration  of  peace  in  the  fiamOy,  it  fell 
out  that  the  collector's  birth-day  was  to  be  celebrated 
by  a  little  fete,  in  which  the  lady  required  all  the  as- 
sistance she  could  get.  Among  other  things,  she  pro- 
posed to  have  a  little  play  acted ;  but,  as  we  had  no 
scenery,  the  idea  was  somewhat  difficult  to  execute. 
Then  my  mistress  remembered,  that  she  had  seen  me 
trying  to  paint  a  little  with  water-colours — a  mode  of 
amusement  for  which  J  am  indebted  to- uncle  Pehr. 
She  at  once  resolved  to  make  me  work  as  much  as  I 
could  at  night,  and  all  my  leisure  time  by  day,  to  daub 
over,  according  to  her  directions,  some  sheets  of  paper 
pasted  together,  so  as  to  represent  a  room,  in  one  scene, 
and  in  another,  a  meadow  with  trees.  A  few  days  be- 
fore, I  saw  that  the  clouds  were  clearing  away,  for  at 
table,  instead  of  saying,  *  Will ^  Mr.  Amman  have  a 
little  more  ?'  it  was  now, '  Send  me  your  plate,  Amman, 
and  let  me  give  you  a  little  more  soup.' — *  Sit  properly, 
Lars !  look  at  Amman ;  he  sits  as  uprightly  as  if  he 
had  been  at  a  dancing  school  for  ten  years,^ — or,  <  What 
have  you  done  with  your  pocket  handkerchief,  my  son  ? 
Nobody  else  shall  take  care  of  it  for  you ;  you  are  now 
growing  up  to  be  a  man.'  All  such  speeches  as  these 
I  heard  with  pleasure ;  I  saw  they  would  lead  to  some 
good  result.    So  it  proved. 
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"One  evening,  after  the  oolleotor  had  gone  to  the 
chib,  and  all  the  household  afiairs  were  arranged,  the 
lady  tent  for  me  to  come  down  to  her,  and  received  roe 
▼ery  kindly. 

'"I  observe  you  never  come  down  stairs  in  the  even- 
ing now,'  she  said.  '  A  young  man  should  not  bear 
malice.  Let  us  forget  what  has  passed ;  one  has  alwaye 
raoogb  to  do  to  take  care  of  what  is  in  hand.  Don't 
you  think  so,  my  dear  Amman  V 

"'I  do  not  cherish  any  resentment,'  I  answered, 
ftaokly— for  I  was  pleased  with  the  reconciliation*- 
'  but  1  have  not  ventured  to  come  down  since.' 

" '  Nonsense,'  said  she,  smiling, '  you  should  come 
and  go,  just  as  you  please.  We  alwajr*  intended  to 
look  on  you  as  one  of  the  family.  But  now,  to  change 
the  subject,  I  have  a  little  favour  to  ask  of  you,  if  you 
incline  to  please  me  by  granting  it.' 

"'  I  am  sure  it  will  give  me  pleasure,  madam,  if  it 
be  in  my  power.'  You  see,  mother,  that  I  was  very 
polite  to  her. 

"'Oht  you  can  do  it  without  doubt,'  resumed  the 
lady,  spparently  highly  pleased  with  my  answer.  '  I 
bave  seen  you  paint  sheep,  and  other  things,  very 
nicely ;  now  do  make  me  a  cottage  on  a  green  hill  $ 
that  is  not  more  difficult,  and  will  certainly  appear 
well  by  hunplight.' 

"This  was  not  much,  and  I  readily  undertook  it. 
But  the  lady  soon  found  so  many  other  things  for  me 
to  do,  that  I  was  quite  overwhelmed  with  business. 
The  fite  was  to  come  off  in  eight  days ;  in  that  time  I 
wai  to  get  up  all  the  decorations,  and  then  superintend 
|be  work  of  the  carpenter,  who  was  turning  the  garret 
into  a  theatre.    Besides  this,  I  was  to  write  out  some 
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of  the  parts  of  the  little  drama ;  to  drill  Lars  in  his 
performance ;  and  lastly,  to  be  prompter  when  the  play 
was  acted ;  and  in  general  have  an  eye  to  all  the  details 
of  the  whole  affair.  '  For  on  such  occasions,'  said  the 
lady,  <  you  know  we  can't  trust  the  servants.' 

"  My  head  fairly  whirled  round,  when  she  had  done 
naming  all  my  avocations.  One  thought  soon  came 
uppermost,  however,  in  the  tumult  of  my  ideas,  and  I 
lost  no  time  in  making  it  known. 

**  *  Pray,  when  am  I  to  do  all  this,  madam  ?  I  am 
busy  all  day  writing  in  the  office,  or  else  on  the  collec- 
tor's errands.' 

"'My  dear  Amman!'  she  answered,  looking  so 
kindly  on  me  that  1  could  not  help  believing  her, 
'  where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  always  a  way  I  For  my 
own  part,  /  have  so  many  things  to  do,  that  I  must  sit 
up  at  night  for  them.' 

*'  Now,  I  understood  how  she  expected  me  to  get  the 
time :  I  thought  it  was  rather  hard,  to  sit  up  late  and 
yawn  over  my  scene-daubing,  instead  of  going  to  sleep 
seasonably  and  sweetly,  as  I  always  do.  But  what  could 
be  done  ?  I  had  to  make  my  bow,  and  say  1  would  do 
my  best. 

'^Old  Brostedt  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  what 
help  he  could,  so  that  I  found  a  chance  sometimes  to 
steal  away  from  my  desk ;  and  by  working  very  hard, 
I  got  everything  ready  at  the  appointed  time.  The 
play  began :  my  scenes  were  greatly  admired,  and  I 
thought  myself  I  had  done  pretty  well,  considering 
that  1  had  scarcely  ever  heard  such  things  described 
even,  before  1  undertook  to  make  them.  But  my 
greatest  and  most  successful  effort  was,  to  get  Lars 
ready,  even  with  the  little  he  had  to  sav  and  do.    And 
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In  spite  of  all,  in  the  last  act  be  made  one  laughable 
blunder,  which  almost  made  his  mother  faint  1 

"  Lars  was  to  pLiy  a  little  Cupid,  in  which  he  was  to 
appear  as  it  naked  ;  for  this  purpose  he  had  on  a  pair 
of  tight  nankin  trowsers,  which  the'lady  called  tricot  / 
bot  alas !  Cupid  bad  a  bad  cold  in  his  head,  and  when 
he  was  to  begin  bis  speech,  the  little  god  drew  out  bis 
blae  pocket-handkerchief,  which  he  had  hid  under  his 
ihiniDg  quiver,  contrary  to  his  mother's  directions,  to 
have  it  ready  behind  the  scenes — and  proceeded,  td 
blow  his  nose  so  loudly,  that  it  sounded  through  the 
whole  room  1  Still  the  play  went  off,  and  the  evening 
finislied  with  general  applause ;  and  the  collector,  giving 
me  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  thanked  me  very  po* 
litely  for  all  the  trouble  I  had  taken ;  and  the  lady, 
patting  me  on  the  cheek,  told  me  I  was  very  clever— 
that  she  had  found  quite  a  treasure  in  me,  and  hoped  F 
would  now  oblige  her  by  getting  all  the  silver  articles 
together,  putting  out  the  lights  and  chandeliers,  and 
turning  the  wine  left  in  the  decanters  into  one  bottle, 
BO  that  she  could  use  it  for  soups,  etc.  She  always 
nves  it,  she  tells  me,  in  that  way. 

**  You  may  suppose,  mother,  when  all  this  was  done, 
that  I  found  it  very  pleasant  to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep. 
I  had  not  had  a  good  night's  rest  for  eight  days ;  and 
gettiog  into  bed  seemed  to  me  like  going  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven !  besides,  I  enjoyed  the  thought  of 
Having,  as  my  dear  mother  says,  humbled  my  [spirit. 
1  was  satisfied  vith  myself,  and  that  is  a  happy  feeling. 
We  can  then  think  more  cheerfully  of  those  who  have 
always  guided  our  steps  aright. 

**  The  next  day  the  lady  made  me  a  present  of  a 
pretty  silk  handkerchief,  which  she  had  bought  for  me. 
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This  really  attaches  me  to  her.  Do  I  not  now,  every 
morning,  help  the  helpless  Lars  in  his  lesson ;  and  wash, 
and  comb,  and  brush  him,  as  though  my  own  welfare 
depended  upon  his  looking  decently  ?  So  you  see, 
mother,  I  have  now  tacked  till  the  wind  shall  change. 
**  But  it  is  full  time  to  tell  you  something  of  the  little 
yellow  house  and  its  occupants.  In  the  green  chamber, 
where  my  beloved  parents  used  to  sleep,  there  is  now  a 
small  French  bed  with  brown  curtains,  and  its  owner 
is — Carlmark's  widow.  You  were  wrong  in  thinking, 
mother,  that  the  Carl  marks  did  not  know  whom  they 
were  to  thank  for  being  permitted  to  keep  their  pro- 
perty. They  knew  well  enough;  but  they  were  too 
prudent  to  express  their  conviction  of  a  matter  so  im- 
portant to  my  father.  Now,  however,  it  is  very  differenL 
With  me,  his  son,  the  good  woman  loves  to  talk  over 
the  past ;  and  to  praise  him  who  listened  to  her 
prayers. 

i»  "Carl mark  himself  died  some  years  ago ;  his  wife 
and  his  youngest  daughter  support  themselves  by 
sewing.  The  sons  have  all  gone  to  sea,  and  Josephina 
is  now  the  widow  Carlmark's  sole  dependence ;  but  she 
is  a  right  clever  girl.  Though  only  about  sixteen,  she 
has  industry  and  good  sense  enough  to  do  credit  to  a 
woman  of  five-and-twenty.  She  has  been  an  instruc- 
tive example  of  patience  to  me,  ever  since  I  have  known 
her — the  whole  live-long  day  does  she  sit  bent  down 
over  her  work,  without  the  smallest  interval  of  rest ; 
and  then,  in  the  evening,  how  friendly  and  cheerful 
she  is,  and  how  much  pleased  if  she  can  amuse  ber 
poor  mother  a  little,  or  help  her  in  anything  she  has  to 
do.  It  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  how  affectionate 
and  kind  they  are  to  each  other.     I  do  think,  mother. 
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you  are  right  in  laying, '  there  is  nothing  in  ftll  Ood't 
world,  beautiful  aa  it  ii,  and  full  of  good  gifta,  that 
can  compare  with  a  mother's  happiness  in  a  dutiful 
and  virtuous  child !'  This  happiness  sparkles  in  the 
widow  Carlmark's  eyes,  whenever  she  looks  at  Jose- 
phina,  and  sees  her  slender  fingers  moving  so  nimbly 
It  her  work,  for  the  support  of  her  aged  mother. 

'*  Jotephina  is  not  at  all  pretty ;  she  is  thin,  and  pale, 
>nd  her  naturally  small  and  slender  figure,  is  made 
yet  more  unprepossessing  by  a  constant  stoop  in  her 
gait,  which  comes  from  sitting  so  long  bent  over  her 
work-frame.  But  one  forgeu  that,  in  looking  into  her 
loft  and  gentle  blue  eyes.  They  have  such  a  sweet 
expression,  that  I  can't  imagine  how  any  one  can 
chaffer  with  her  about  the  price  of  her  needle-work. 

"  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Carlmarks,  through 
my  patroness.  She  sent  me  there  one  day,  to  ask  the 
price  of  some  embroidery  on  two  curtains.  My  mis  • 
tress  is  unwilling  to  send  her  servante  on  messages, 
when  she  can  get  any  one  else  to  do  them ;  '  for,'  says 
the,  '  they  always  steal  from  my  service,  twice  the 
time  necessary  for  their  errands.'  I  went  this  time 
for  her,  with  much  pleasure;  for  you  had  so  often 
•poken  of  the  Carlmarks,  to  me,  that  I  wished  very 
much  to  see  them;  besides,  they  lived  in  the  same 
dear  old  house,  where  my  parents  once  dwelt 

"  I  tapped  at  the  door  of  the  very  room  in  which  J  had 
run  about,  and  played,  while  yet  a  little  boy  in  a  frock. 
A  gentle  '  Come  in,'  led  me  to  open  the  door.  It 
gives  one  a  strange  feeling  to  go  in  among  strangers, 
in  one's  old  home.  It  appeared  to  me,  at  the  moment 
u  if  all  the  past  stood  distinctly  before  me,  from  the 
day  tluit  1  sat  with  my  A,  B,  C,  book  in  my  hand,  on 
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the  stool  by  the  old  stove,  with  the  horses  and  riders  on 
it  There  it  stood,  just  in  its  old  place,  and  1  could 
hardly  take  my  eyes  off  it  How  clearly  I  remember 
burning  my  fingers  so  often,  trying  to  take  hold  of 
these  figures ;  while  mother  used  to  say  to  me :  '  Come 
away  from  the  stove  you  little  monkey,  or  you'll  get 
whipt  into  the  bargain !'  At  last,  however,  I  remembered 
that  I  had  something  else  to  do,  than  look  at  my  old 
friends  on  the  stove.  I  turned  round,  and  there  stood 
the  old  woman  and  daughter,  looking  at  me  with  as 
much  attention  as  I  had  given  to  my  dear  old  horse- 
men. 

" '  My  father  and  mother  once  lived  in  this  bouse,' 
said  1,  thinking  that  I  couldn't  ^ve  a  truer  or  simpler 
explanation  of  my  feelings ;  *  my  name  is  Arve  Am- 
man.' 

**  *  Amman  !*  cried  Mrs.  Carlmark,  her  eyes  spark- 
ling with  joy.  '  You  are  most  welcome  I  I  knew  your 
parents  very  well,  Mr.  Amman!  Have  you  ever 
heard  them  mention  Carlmark  V 

"  So  the  acquaintance  was  made  at  once.  They  in- 
sisted upon  my  drinking  some  coffee  with  them,  from 
their  little  coffee-pot,  and  see  how  well  the  balsams 
flourished.  The  best  care  is  taken  of  them,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  excellent  Mrs.  Amman.  I  was  [so  well 
pleased  to  sit  by  the  old  woman,  and  hear  her  praise 
my  dear  parents,  that  I  nearly  forgot  my  errand.  At 
last,*  however,  when  Mrs.  Carlmark  had  mn  tlirough 
her  talk,  and  told  how  they  had  had  pretty  good  suc- 
cess in  their  new  business  for  the  fint  few  years,  but 
afterward,  through  various  misfortunes,  had  fellen  into 
deeper  poverty  than  ever — in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
conversation  that  could  not  but  be  painful  to  her,  I 
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delivered  my  menage.  The  good  woman  was  glad  to 
(wgin  a  new  chapter.  Her  regard  for  her  husband's 
reputation,  would  not  permit  her  to  acknowledge  that 
hn  propensity  to  strong  drink,  and  the  negligence 
growing  out  of  it,  had  caused  the  mischances  which 
bad  plunged  herself  and  her  daughter  into  the  severe 
trials  of  poverty ;  and  I  honoured  her  reserve.  At  last, 
we  talked  of  the  curtains ;  the  mother  and  daughter 
together  counted  up  the  cost ;  but  when  I  returned 
home  my  mistress  thought  it  too  high,  and  I  was  sent 
bock  to  make  them  a  lower  offer.  I  had  but  small 
bean  to  this  errand,  for  their  joy  at  receiving  so  Large 
a  piece  of  work  had  been  very  apparent.  They  had 
calculated  the  hours  requisite  to  tinish  it  so  exactly, 
that  I  couldn't  understand  how  they  could  do  it  at 
tbeir  own  small  price ;  to  offer  them  now  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  price,  was  to  rob  them  of  the  whole  profit 
they  counted  on,  and  that  was  a  business  which  I  could 
Dot  bring  my  mind  to.  I  am  sure,  my  dear  mother, 
you  will  not  censure  me  for  what  I  did,  nor  uncle  Pehr 
neither,  though  he  may  frown  and  shake  his  head,  and 
aay:  *Ay,  ay,  Arve  is  in  a  very  pretty  situation  to 
afford  such  an  .outlay !'  1  went  back  to  the  widow 
Carlmark,  and  told  her  the  terras  were  satisfactory ; 
and  then  I  said  just  the  same  to  my  patroness.  Jose- 
phina  worked  very  hard,  and  my  lady  had  the  pleasure 
of  putting  up  the  curtains  for  the  fete*  I  made  up  the 
deficiency  of  the  payment  out  of  my  own  purse ;  and 
when  \l  went  to  the  widow  Carlmark,  and  paid  the 
whole  sum  in  the  name  of  my  mistress,  I  think  I  never 
was  so  happy  in  my  life.  Josephiua's  pale  face  as- 
•umed  a  tint  as  delicate  as  the  finest  hue  of  the  bal- 
•ama ;  she  really  looked  very  pretty,  as  she  handed  the 
ujoney  to  her  mother.  m.     vol.  i. 
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**  Since  that  time,  I  drop  in  there  now  and  theni 
when  1  pass  that  way.  I  ustially  take  my  seat  by  the 
Btove,  where  1  can  see  my  old  friends  in  armour,  and 
at  the  same  time  catch  a  side  glance  at  Josephioa. 
Poor  girl !  She  must  work  late  at  night,  and  she  looks 
so  thin  and  pale.  I  can  only  pity  the  duU  and  heavy 
life  she  leads,  and  sometimes  try  to  enliyen  it  a  little 
by  narrating  to  her  my  hunting  adventures  among  the 
rocks  at  home,  or  by  picturing  to  her  our  own  snug 
little  fireside,  where  everything  is  grouped  round  the 
two  main  fig^ures — my  mother  and  the  old  lieutenant. 

**  In  concluding,  my  dear  mother,  I  will  only  say, 
that  your  anxiety  respecting  young  Christina  may  now 
cease.  I  rarely  go  into  the  kitchen,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  anything  more  to  say  to  her.  She  is  a  forward, 
artful  girl.  I  soon  saw  into  her  true  character,  and 
now  her  former  friendliness  to  me  has  turned  into  all 
manner  of  ill-will ;  that,  however,  I  take  no  notice  oi 
I  would  prefer  being  pestered  by  Lars,  who  plays  me 
a  trick  whenever  he  can,  rather  than  listen  any  more 
to  her  slanderous  gossip.  I  cannot  tell  whether  the 
collector  is  dissatisfied  with  her  or  not;  but  at  any  rate, 
he  did  not  venture  to  say  one  word  at  dinner  yesterday, 
when  his  wife  remarked :  '  1  have  given  the  house- 
keeper to-day  a  warning  to  leave;  her  conduct  has 
become  perfectly  insupportable.'  We  have  since 
learned  from  the  lady,',  that  this  was  caused  by  her 
having  surprised  Christina  listening  at  the  key-hole. 

"  When  you  receive  this  letter,  my  dear  mother, 
your  mind  may  be  perfectly  at  rest  on  all  points,  and 
even  respectingj  the  well-meant  advice  which  uncle 
Pehr  gives  me  in  his  letter.  I  will  not  misinterpret 
it,  and  like  yours,  it  may  at  some  time  be  useful  to 
me. 


; 
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''BythebleMlngof  Ood,  I  will  in  ftitmrebe  a  comfort 
to  you ;  and  I  hope,  bereafter,  to  obtain  lome  tucb 
ntitttion  as  my  father  had.  I  may  find  lome  trouble 
in  it,  but  it  is  a  brisk,  stirring  life,  and  has  something 
liking  in  it  too,  to  sail  under  the  king's  flag. 

**  I  ibail  write  further  particulars  to  the  lieutenant, 
of  all  I  have  not  mentioned  to  you.  Kind  regards  to 
Annika,  and  all  our  poor  neighbours;  I  shall  bear 
tbem  all  in  mind  at  Christmas.  Heaven  grant  that 
our  coming  winter  be  not  very  severe,  for  then  I  could 
Dot  have  one  happy  day  for  thinking  what  misery 
piercing  cold  would  bring  on  our  little  village.  On  the 
whole,  I  am  pleased  and  satisfied  with  my  situation  ; 
and  have  succeeded  as  you  see,  mother,  in  pleasing  my 
niperiors,  who  send  their  kind  remembrance  to  you 
through 

Your  own 

AavB." 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

TISTELON    REVISITED. 

Three  yean  have  elapsed  since  our  last  visit  to  Tis- 
telon.  On  a  stormy  evening  at  the  commencement  of 
the  month  of  December,  we  find  its  inhabitants  assem- 
bled round  the  cheerful  fire  that  blazed  on  the  hearth- 
stone. Erika  and  Gabrielle,  whose  infantile  beauty 
had  now  ripened  into  the  perfect  bloom  of  sunny  six- 
teen, were  seated  by  the  work-table,  plying  their 
needles  in  silence.  The  melancholy  Anton  had  crept 
to  one  comer  of  the  chimney,  and  with  his  head  leaned 
against  the  wall,  appeared  to  be  lost  in  a  lethargy. 
Birger  and  Haraldson  assiduously  smoked  their  pipes, 
as  they  paced  the  room,  occasionally  uttering  a  few 
words,  and  listening  to  the  howling  of  the  storm. 

The  supper  had  already  been  removed,  and  Erika 
had  repeatedly  risen  from  her  chair,  in  order  to  retire 
for  the  night ;  but  the  raging  blast  that  beat  against 
the  windows  and  shook  the  house  to  its  foundation, 
had  always  induced  her  to  resume  her  seat  The 
storm  appeared  to  her  so  dismal  and  foreboding,  that 
she  almost  feared  to  change  her  position.  Even  the 
men,  who  were  habituated  from  infancy  to  the  war  of 
elements,  were,  upon  this  evening,  awe-struck  by  the 
awful  and  unnatural  violence  of  the  storm,  ft  seemed 
as  if  nature,  not  content  with  lashing  the  winds  and  the 
waves  in  her  fury,  had  also  exerted  her  mighty  power 
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Upon  the  human  heart,  and  evoked  from  ita  deptha, 
terrible  memoriea  and  awftil  forebodings,  to  mingle  in 
die  coaflict  which  raged  around, 

There  was  only  one  individual  whose  innocent  mind 
harboured  no  darlc  remembrances,  and  she  was  the  first 
to  break  the  melancholy  silence. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  she,  '*  <hat  such  a  storm  never 
raged  before.  Did  you,  father,  ever  encounter  one  that 
exceeded  this  in  violence  V*  The  only  answer  of  the 
old  man  was  a  glance  of  contempt. 

"  Such)  storms  are  the  invariable  attendants  of 
winter,"  said  Erika,  who  thought  to  conceal  her  own 
disquietude  by  an  affectation  of  calmness. 

"  No,"  said  Birger,  **  Oabrielle  is  right^wehave  not 
been  visited  with  such  a  storm  for  many  years." 

The  wife  shuddered,  and  Gabrielle  arose  and  went 
to  the  window.  She  leaned  her  head  against  the  case* 
meot,  and  attempted  to  pierce  through  the  thick  dark- 
neu  without ;  but  her  eye  was  unequal  to  the  task— she 
«ould  distinguish  nothing — no  star  could  penetrate  the 
heavy  clouds  that  wrapt  the  heavens ;  no  light  could 
thine  through  the  profound  darkness  that  enveloped 
the  knd ;  all  nature  without  seemed  like  the  vast  abyss^ 
from  which  the  voice  of  God  summoned  creation — the 
peace  of  the  silence  of  chaos  reigned  not  within  its 
depths.  A  thousand  wild  and  terrible  voices  howled 
in  chorus,  mingled  with  indescribable  sounds,  as  un- 
natural and  as  fear-inspiring  as  the  mocking  laugh  of 
deipair.  But  above  this  discordant  din,  a  clear  and 
not  altogether  inharmonious  sound  could  be  heard, 
which  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  portents 
of  nature,  and  were  familiar  with  her  voice,  seemed 
ttore  appalling  than  the  howling  of  the  winds  or  the 
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roar  of  the  ocean.  It  was  the  crash  of  masses  of  ice, 
torn  asunder  by  the  billows  and  dashed  against  the 
island.  Gabrielle  retreated  from  the  window,  bat  the 
old  man  took  down  his  sea-jacket,  saying,  "  That  noise 
warns  me  that  I  must  look  after  the  boats." 

"  Gracious  Heaven  1"  exclaimed  the  youog  girl, 
"what  is  that? — ^what  is  that  ?"  said  she,  pointing  to 
the  window  she  had  just  left.  The  heart  of  every  one 
remained  motionless  with  dread,  as  they  di^cemed  an 
outstretched  arm  against  the  window  pane^  and  fingers 
tapping  feebly  the  glass. 

Haraldson  and  Birger  hastened  out,  nhile  Eriknand 
Gabrielle  were  struck  dumb  with  amazement.  The 
Ibnner  soon  returned,  bringing  in  his  arms  ^  po<v 
half-frozen  sailor  boy  from  some  shipwrecked  vessel, 
who  had  been  by  some  miracle  cast  alive  upoii  the  island. 
The  teiTor  of  Erika  and  Gabrielle,  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  a  human  being  in  such  a  situation,  was  ex- 
changed for  the  most  lively  and  active  sympathy, 
every  want  of  the  poor  boy  was  administered  to, 
while  each  one  inquired  in  turn,  "Who  are  you?" 
•*  From  whence  do  you  pome  ?"  "  Are  there  more  of 
you?''  The  questions  remained  unanswered.  The 
youth  finally  shook  his  head,  and  with  a  stiffened  hand 
pointed  westward.  Haraldson  seized  his  hat,  and 
seemed  to  hesitate  between  a  desire  to  glean  infonna- 
tion  from  the  boy,  who  was  recovering  his  senses,  and 
an  impulse  to  discover  for  himself  what  had  happened. 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Birger,  "can  you  not  speak? 
I  fear  some  vessel  has  been  lost.  Are  you  the  only 
one  saved,  or  are  there  OBbore  who  need  our  assi^ 
ance?" 

"The  captain— my  captfun!"  were  the  first  words 
which  his  frozen  tongue  was  able  to  utter. 
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"Hetven  be  praised!  he  bat  recovered  his  speech. 

Where  is  your  captain,  my  boy  V* 

''Oh  I  don't  question  him  so  much,  Birf(er,"  said 
Gabrielie  earnestly ; "  let  him  first  recover  more  strength* 
Drink  1  I  beseech  you,  drinlcl"  said  she,  offering  him 
I  Dug  of  beer,  which  she  bad  hastily  warmed. 

"  My  captain  I  help !  help  1  He  is  out  on  the 
wreck!" 

"  Is  it  near  the  shore  V*  asked  Haraldson,  rushing 
toward  the  door. 

"  Yes,  it  is  I"  exclaimed  the  youth,  whose  eager 
■ptrit  could  not  wait  for  his  exhausted  strength — "  the 
captain  is  alone  upon  the  wreck !  Our  ship  struck  upon 
the  Pater  Noster  rocks ;  our  crew  came  off  in  the  long* 
boat,  and  we  were  swamped  not  far  from  the  island. 
Not  one  of  my  poor  shipmates,"  cried  he,  bursting  into 
tears,  "could  save  himself  1  but  they  deserted  their 
captain  I  I  wished  to  remain  with  him,  but  he  would 
not  permit  it,  and  threw  me  into  the  boat  himself. 
Come  on  1  let  us  go  to  him  ?  Have  you  neither  men 
tJor  boats  here  V* 

"What I  go  to  the  Pater  Noster  rocks  in  such  a 
westerly  storm  as  this  V*  said  Haraldson,  with  a  freezing 
composure  of  tone—''  no  boat  could  live  for  a  moment, 
Vou  may  readily  believe  that  the  old  man  of  the  sea  is 
not  taking  his  ease  to-night;  and  I  should  think  that 
you  had  had  intercourse  enough  with  him  already," 
laid  the  old  man,  throwing  down  his  hat. 

The  poor  boy  sank  down  with  a  gesture  of  despair  t 
he  seemed  himself  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of 
struggling  against  such  a  swell. 

"  Ves,  it  is  impossible  to  go  out  on  such  a  night," 
•aid  Birger,  in  a  tone  that  expressed  his  aAiction  at 
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such  a  conviction ;  **  no  mere  human  arm  could  force 
a  boat  one  inch  against  such  a  raging  sea.  You  musi 
have  patience  until  the  morning,  when  we  will  try  to 
assist  him." 

"  But,  my  captain  !  my  poor  captain  !  what  will 
become  of  him  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  go  out  to-night  ? 
I  am  strong,  and  will  row  until  the  blood  bursts  from 
under  my  nails!" 

**  It  is  madness  to  think  of  it,"  said  Birger ;  "  but 
in  what  state  did  you  leave  the  vessel  ?  Perhaps  the 
situation  of  the  captain  is  not  so  desperate  as  you 
imagine.  It  is  frequently  better  in  shipwrecks,  to 
stick  by  the  old  hulk  than  to  trust  yourself  in  boats, 
especially  if  she  does  not  sink  directly." 

**  What  was  her  cargo  ?"  asked  Haraldson. 

**  Timber  1  which  we  were  bringing  from  Westervick ; 
the  lading  was  too  light  for  our  beautiful  schooner." 

"  She'll  float  well  enough  then,  if  she  don't  bump 
a  hole  in  her  bottom." 

"We  were  obliged  to  throw  the  deck-cargo  over- 
board, and  her  bows  were  stove  in  directly." 

**  How  did  you  get  the  long-boat  out?"  inquired 
Birger,  with  all  the  interest  of  a  seaman  in  the  nar- 
rative. 

"  Dear  Birger,"  said  Erika,  interrupting  him,  and 
approaching  the  shipwrecked  boy  with  hospitable  in- 
tentions, "  1  beg  you  to  let  him  first  take  some  refresh- 
ment, of  which  he  is  greatly  in  need ;  and  while  he 
eats,  he  will  relate  to  you  everything  that  has  hap- 
pened." 

One  end  of  the  table  was  quickly  covered  with  a 
cloth.  Gabrielle  placed  some  food  upon  it,  and  the 
young  sailor  ate  with  apparent  relish. 
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"What  iiyour  name?'*  said  she,  looking  kindly 
toward  him. 

"  Peter  Lindgren.  I  was  making  my  fourth  voyage 
with  Captain  Rosenberg.  I  am  but  a  youngster  yet* 
»nd  I  was  sure  of  promotion  when  I  grew  up." 

Notwithstanding  the  distress  of  the  youth,  and  aU 
though  the  tears  dropped  plentifully  upon  his  plate, 
ke  contrived  to  demolish  the  viands  that  were  spread 
before  him  with  commendable  velocity.  Anton  who 
M'been  gradually  aroused  from  bis  stupor,  now  joined 
tbe  circle ;  he  asked  no  questions,  but  his  eager  look 
proclaimed  his  interest  and  sympathy  for  the  young 
sailor,  who  after  his  meal  thus  continued  the  nar- 
rative: 

"This  is  a  most  infernal  coast  of  yours.  We  have 
had  a  westerly  storm  for  three  days,  which  has  driven 
ui  all  the  way  from  Anholt  The  topmast  went  over- 
board yesterday ;  we  could  not  rig  up  a  new  one,  for 
the  schooner  threatened  to  send  the  mainmast  after  it. 
't  seemed  almost  impossible  to  keep  at  sea,  and  the 
captain  began  to  think  of  steering  for  a  port,  although 
that  is  not  the  course  which  he  usually  takes ;  but  he 
finally  became  so  vexed,  that  he  determined  to  keep 
out  at  sea  till  the  storm  abated.  At  day  dawn  this 
morning,  he  discovered  that  the  mainmast  was  not 
badly  injured ;  but  about  noon  there  came  on  a  fog,  so 
thick  that  you  could  cut  it  with  a  knife.  The  worst  of 
it  was,  (that  the  sea  carried  away  our  binnacle,  and 
smashed  the  light  and  the  compass.  *  We  will  try  to 
keep  off  the  Pater  Noster  rocks,'  said  the  captain,  who 
found  out  by  his  reckoning,  that  we  were  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  the  tiller-rope  broke,  and 
M  the  schooner  swung  round,  away  went  the  mainmast 
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overboard^we  were  now  obliged  to  cut  away  the  wreck, 
for  she  would  neither  obey  her  helm,  nor  stand  against 
the  sea.  We  let  her  drive.  About  sunset  she  struck, 
and  at  the  first  shock  the  foremast  followed  its  com< 
panion.  We  threw  overboard  the  deck  cargo,  and 
slipped  the  long-boat  over  the  larboard  gunwale,  so 
that  whenever  the  schooner  made  a  lurch,  it  would 
shove  the  boat  into  the  sea.  The  old  cook  by  good 
luck  had  lashed  the  boat's  painter  to  the  windlass,  so 
that  it  could  not  escape  from  us.  The  vessel  com- 
menced immediately  breaking  up — away  went  the 
bowsprit,  every  swell  drove  us  higher  on  the  rocks,  and 
knocked  the  schooner's  bottom  all  to  pieces.  'We 
must  leave  the  wreck,  and  save  ourselves  in  the  long" 
boat,'  cried  out  the  mate.  *  You  may  go  as  soon  as 
you  please,'  said  die  captain,  *  but  I  shall  stay  here 
while  a  single  plank  remains.'  He  is  an  excellent  sea- 
man— said  the  boy,  with  exultation, — few  braver  men 
than  Captain  Rosenberg  walk  a  Swedish  deck.  True, 
he  don't  spare  his  canvas  much,  but  then  he  knows  how 
to  use  it,  and  it  has  to  blow  a  devil  of  a  gale  before  he 
takes  in  a  reef." 

**  He  would  have  been  a  wiser  man,  if  he  had  reefed 
on  tikis  occasion,  in  my  opinion,"  said  Uaraldson. 

**  We  did  reef  to-day,"  said  Peter  Lindgren.  "  All 
sails  were  furled,  except  the  topsail,  and  that  was  close 
reefed ;  when  a  ship's  hour  is  come,  neither  reefing  nor 
human  skill  can  save  her — it  was  all  over  with  our 
schooner.  Never  did  I  think  these  infernal  Pater 
Noster  rocks  would  break  the  nose  of  the  Three 
Sisters." 

The  deep  sigh  which  these  reflections  fiorced  from 
the  sailor  boy,  met  with  a  responsive  echo  in  the  heart 
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of  poor  Anton.  HU  whole  frnme  trembled,  but  he 
give  no  utterance  to  his  emotions,  and  continued  to 
JiiteD  in  silence  to  Peter  Lindgren's  artless  story. 

"  When  we  saw  that  it  was  all  over  with  the  schooner, 
we  determined  to  take  to  the  long-boat.  We  entreated 
the  ciptain  to  go  with  us ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  our 
pnjrers.  Then  T  begged  to  be  permitted  to  remain  with 
him,  for  I  would  not  have  deserted  him,  though  I  lost 
botb  loul  and  body :  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  stand 
uy  opposition  to  his  will,  and  before  I  could  turn 
round,  he  had  caught  me  by  the  collar,  and  thrown  me 
overboard  into  the  long-boat  *  God  bless  you,  my 
boyr  were  his  last  words.  '  I  hope  you  may  be  saved  1' 
echoed  on  my  ear  as  we  sunk  between  two  waves.  *  As 

for  nyself '  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  was 

<irowned  by  the  roar  of  the  storm.  Farther  and  farther 
from  our  devoted  captain,  were  we  borne  by  the  restless 
biJiows — the  mate  steered  and  we  all  pulled  lustily  for 
our  lives,  but  it  was  all  in  vain  {  in  spite  of  our  efforts, 
the  boat  swamped,  and  a  tremendous  sea  broke  over  us 
the  very  moment  we  were  struggling  with  the  surf^ 
How  I  reached  this  island  I  know  not,  but  alas  I  all  my 
comrades  have  perished  ;  their  death  cries  still  ring  in 
ny  ear.  It  is  the  most  terrible  affliction  that  has  ever 
been  laid  upon  me ;  but  yet  I  could  endure  it  if  my 
poor  captain  was  only  saved.*' 

^  We  will  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  morning," 
ttid  Birger.  '*  It  is  at  least  possible  that  we  may  yet 
rescue  him.  A  hardy  old  sailor  can  endure  a  long 
buffeting.  But  you  have  need  of  rest  now,  my  poor 
boy.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  arrange  some  place  for 
him  to  sleep,  Erikaf" 
^The  cargo  was  timber*  as  you  say,"  sud  Haraldson* 
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-in  a  kind  of  soliloquy ;  •*  that  will  float— yes,  that  wil! 
•iloat  sure  enough." 

Peter  Lindgren  bowed,  and  returned  thanks  for  the 
hospitality,  and  followed  his  friendly  hostess  into  3 
small  bed-room  which  was  reserved  for  guests.  As 
soon  as  the  young  sailor  had  retired,  the  household 
43oon  separated.  The  lovely  Rose  retired  to  her  couch, 
but  in  her  dreams  the  unfortunate  captain  appeared, 
standing  deserted  upon  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  he 
ii70uld  not  forsake,  drenched  by  every  breaker  that 
threatened  its  destruction,  shivering  with  cold  beneath 
>the  accumulated  horrors  of  a  situation  which  no  human 
arm  could  relieve,  and  threatened  every  moment  to  be 
ingulphed  in  the  merciless  billows. 

The  pale  and  melancholy  Anton  was  the  only  one 
<who  remained  in  the  parlour ;  he  walked  backward  and 
forward,  muttering  to  himself,  with  a  countenance  con- 
vulsed with  distress  and  horror ;  his  enfeebled  mind 
was  still  farther  shaken  by  the  recollections  which  the 
recital  of  the  shipwrecked  sailor  had  evoked.  Since 
the  fatal  night  that  had  bereft  him  of  reason,  time  had 
•done  tnuch  to  throw  a  thin  veil  of  cedmness  over  the 
-conflict  that  still  raged  in  his  bosom  ;  but  at  times  (he 
demon  looked  from  his  eye,  although  it  now  gave  but 
little  disquietude. 

Haraldson  and  Birger  stood  ifpon  the  pier,  and  gazed 
upon  the  storm  that  was  still  raging  with  all  its  violence : 
the  salt  foam  dashed  its  breakers  over  the  rocky  bar^ 
Tiers,  the  winds  howled  in  terrible  cadence  to  the  waves, 
and  the  dark  clouds  danced  athwart  the  heavens,  like 
•colossal  demons  that  were  holding  revelry  amid  this 
terrible  conflict  of  the  elements.  An  experienced  eye 
<:ould  alone  have  perceived,  that  Burger's  vessel  ky  in 
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tnfe  place  upon  the  lee  side  of  the  island,  and  being 

veli  moored  and  safely  anchored,  was  able  to  defy  the 

BUM  furious  tornado.     When  the  father  and  son  had 

Income  convinced  that  all  was  right  on  their  own  island, 

tliey  returned  to  the  house  in  silence,  disinclined  to 

communicate  to  each  other  their  thoughts.    Even  in 

tbe  most  adventurous  period  of  their  lives,  they  had 

been  habitually  taciturn ;  their  thoughts  and  resolu- 

tums  were  expressed  in  actions  rather  than  words.  But 

BOW  there  was  no  sympathy  between  them — they  lived 

^gether ;  but,  in  reality,  as  much  separated  as  if  the 

broad  Atlantic  had  divided  them.  If  the  love  of  plunder 

and  the  temptation  to  criminal  adventure,  were  aroused 

>n  the  old  pirate's  mind  by  the  sight  of  the  shipwrecked 

vessel,  he  understood  that  it  was  necessary  to  repress 

them,  for  every  thought  of  their  former  reckless  career 

was  abhorrent  to  his  son.     An  unconscious  sigh  broke 

from  the  old  pirate's  breast — a  sort  of  farewell  to  those 

deeds  of  rapine  and  bloodshed,  with  which  his  life  was 

stained. 

After  a  sleepless  and  anxious  night,  the  inhabitants 
of  Tistelon  saw  the  grey  dawn  tinging  the  eastern 
horizon ;  the  storm  was  somewhat  hushed,  but  it  still 
blew  with  such  violence  as  to  make  the  projected 
attempt  extremely  hazardous.  Erika  prepared  some 
arrack  punch,  which  Birger  was  to  take  with  him,  and 
Gabrielle  brought  forward  a  quantity  of  furs  and  blan- 
^ts,  for  it  was  impossible  to  convince  her  that  warmth 
could  be  injurious  to  a  shipwrecked  man. 

Preparations  were  soon  made  for  the  perilous  voyage. 
Haraldson  did  not  accompany  the  expedition,  not 
because  sixty  years  lay  too  heavily  upon  him,  for  even 
^h  a  laborious  adventure,  but  because  Gabrielle  had 
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entreated  him  to  remain  at  home ;  with  whose  solki'- 
tations  Birger  united,  because  he  wished  to  hare  the 
exclusive  management  of  the  affair^  against  which  the 
arbitrary  old  man  would  have  rebelled,  had  he  been 
one  of  the  party.  Haraldson  submitted  to  the  rule  of 
Birger  on  shore,  but  he  would  never  surrender  supreme 
authority  at  sea. 

The  two  females  stood  upon  the  pier,  following  with 
an  anxious  eye  the  boat,  that  danced  to  a  frightful 
measure  amid  the  mighty  billows.  It  was  now  raised 
upon  a  mountain  wave,  and  in  an  instant  flung  back 
as  far  as  it  had  required  the  tasked  muscles  of  the 
hardy  sailors  for  several  minutes  to  urge  it  forward.  A 
mass  of  ice  now  threatened  to  crush  it  into  atoms,  and 
it  was  only  an  arm  as  experienced  as  that  of  Birger  in 
steering  a  boat,  that  could  have  averted  the  destruc- 
tion which  every  moment  impended. 

"  Is  it  possibie,  dear  £rika«  that  they  can  ever  reach 
the  wreck  V*  sighed  Gabrielle,  as  she  looked  anxiously 
to  her  companion. 

**  They  are  in  the  hands  of  Qod.  Birger  is  strong 
and  active.  I  saw  in  his  eyes,  that  he  would  spare  no 
effort  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  man." 

**  Yes ;  but  if  the  wreck  does  not  hold  together,  and 
the  part  on  which  the  bold  captain  stands  should  be 
washed  away,  how  will  it  be  possible  to|reach  him 
then  V*  A  tear  dropped  from  the  poor  Rose's  eye,  as 
this  bitter  thought  flashed  through  her  mind. 

"  We  must  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  a  higher 
power,"  said  Erika,  soothingly <  "we  shall,  at  least, 
have  the  consolation  of  doing  the  utmost  in  our  power 
for  the  relief  ot  the  shipwrecked  man.  But  see !  your 
father  and  Anton,  who  are  standing  upon  the  rock 
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yonier,  are  responding  to  some  signal  from  the  boat ; 
i^a  good  sign.  Let  us  go  into  the  house,  we  can 
00  longer  stand  here — the  waves  are  ahreadj  washing 
over  your  feet ;  I  am  afraid  ^at  you  will  take  cold." 

"Oh!  noy  no ;  I  am  strong,  your  feet  are  wet  also; 
but  you  never  think  of  yourself— but  Anton  is  return- 
ing; perhaps  he  will  afford  us  some  consolation." 

In  the  meantime,  Birger  had  placed  two  of  his  most 
ieti?e  men  at  the  oars,  and  steered  directly  for  the 
Pater  Noster  rocks,  where,  according  to  the  sailor  boy's 
account,  the  wreck  was  situated.  How  difficult  it  was 
to  make  headway  against  that  iurious  sea  1  but  the 
sturdy  seamen  wearied  not  Thrown  backward  by  an 
overwhelming  wave,  by  redoubled  efforts  they  recovered 
the  distance  which  they  had  lost  Fragmenu  of  the 
wreck  now  floated  past  them — timbers,  rigging,  sails, 
pieces  of  the  mast,  were  here  entangled  with  masses  of 
the  ice ;  and  some  of  the  painted  boards  of  the  gunwale 
flitted  past  on  the  waves. 

The  silent  sailor  boy  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  pointed 
with  expressive  and  despairing  gesture  at  every  frag- 
ment of  the  beloved  schooner  which  rushed  by  him. 
To  bii  young  bosom  they  conveyed  the  same  feeling  of 
agony  which  the  sight  of  his  native  land  devastated  does 
to  the  heart  of  a  soldier;  or  the  smouldering  ashes  of 
hii  house,  to  the  soul  of  the  citizen.  But  it  was  no 
time  for  the  sailor  boy  to  surrender  himself  to  such 
emotions ;  he  checked  the  throbbings  of  his  heart ;  he 
<iashed  the  tear  from  his  eye,  and  strained  every 
faculty  to  catoh  a  trace  of  the  form  for  which  he  was 
readyjto  encounter  any  peril.  At  length,  he  discovered, 
amid  masses  of  ice,  an  indistinct  object — to  others  it 
waa  scarcely  perceptible— ''twas  nothing  moire,  than  a 
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if  for  your  own  lives.    The  life  of  the  dg^tain  depends 
upon  the  speed  with  which  we  hasten  to  the  shcire." 

His  powerful  arm  now  grasped  the  helm,  and,  with- 
out wasting  a  word,  the  men  commenced  pulling  for 
the  shore.  Their  return  was  not  beset  with  so  many 
difficulties  as  their  going  out ;  the  boat  flew  over  the 
waves,  and  Peter,  in  compliance  with  Birger*8  direc- 
tions, rubbed  with  snow  the  frozen  hands  and  face  of 
the  captain.  A  slight  motion  was  soon  distinguished 
about  his  eyelids  ;  and  as  it  became  more  perceptible, 
the  louder  rose  Peter's  unrestrained  shouts  of  joy, 
which  were  soon  answered  ^by  the  waving  of  hats  from 
Tistelon.  The  boat  reached  the  pier.  All  the  house- 
hold were  there  to  meet  them — Erika  and  Gabrielle  in 
front ;  but  Birger  pointed  to  the  senseless  captain,  and 
they  drew  back  involuntarily. 

"  All  hope  of  some  reduction  of  my  heavy  debt  is 
not  quite  extinguished,*'  he  whispered  to  his  wife; 
and  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  he  hastened  to  have  the 
unfortunate  man  conveyed  into  a  room  without  a  tirt. 

**  But,  good  Heavens !  I  have  scarcely  seen  him !" 
cried  Gabrielle ;  **  how  pale  he  looked.  He  must  have 
suffered  dreadfully  before  he  lost  his  senses ;  but  why 
is  he  not  brought  to  the  fire?" 

'*  It  would  never  do,  my  child,"  answered  Haraldsoo, 
in  those  tones  of  quietness  which  he^  used  only  to 
Gabrielle.  "  Can  you  be  the  daughter  of  an  old  s^or, 
and  not  know  that  a  warm  room  is  no  place  for  frozen 
limbs  ?" 

**  To  be  sure  I  have  heard  of  it,*'  answered  the  Rose; 
"  but  one  cannot  be  expected  to  remember  all  that  we 
hear?" 

In  addition  to  her  warm  sympathy,  Gabrielle^  fel^ 
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M I  little  curiosity  to  tcruHnize  more  cloeely  the  pale 

cottDtenance  of  the  mail,  whoae  heroic  determination  to 

ibare  the  fate  of  his  vessel  bad  abready  made  a  strong 

ifflpression  upon  her  romantic  and  resolute  spurit.  But 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  see  him  now,  for  into  the 
room  where  he  had  been  conveyed  all  the  male  inmates 
of  the  family  had  now  collected ;  and  the  curious  Rose 
vu  slightly  vexed  that  he  had  not  been  taken,  all 
<ireQched  and  stiff  as  he  was,  into  the  usual  sitting- 
foonu 

Erika  observed  Oabrielle's  disappointment,  and  con* 
▼meed  her  in  a  few  words  of  the  wisdom  of  Birger's 
uraogement ;  and  Gabrielle  saw  that  she  was  called 
upon  to  suppress  her  curiosity  and  exercise  patience. 

Birger,  Peter  Lindgren,  and  the  usually  sedentary 
Anton,  occupied  themselves  in  the  meantime  around 
the  stranger.  Providence  blessed  their  exertions — ^his 
bresst  heaves,  his  eyes  open,  and  animation  revisits  his 
festures.  With  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  his  con* 
■ciouiness  awakes. 

"What  is  this 7  where  am  I V*  said  he,  as  hb  eyes 
glinced  around  the  room. 

''The  captain  lives  I  the  captain  lives  V*  burst  from 
the  lips  of  Peter  Lindgren,  who  was  nearly  wild  with  joy. 

The  shipwrecked  man,  with  a  great  effort,  now  raised 
hit  head,  and  his  first  look  fell  upon  Peter,  his  next 
upon  Birger. 

"  Where  am  I V  said  he,  slowly. 

"  We  have  saved  you  from  the  wreck,*'  said  Birger ; 
**  and  you  are  heartily  welcome  to  the  assistance  which 
*«  have  given  you." 

The  captain  covered  his  face  with  his  handi,  and 
u  hit  recollections  became  gradually  more  distinct,  ho 
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exclaimed  in  a  peculiar  intonation :  *'  Ha  t  I  have  been 
wrecked  again.*'  He  now  relapsed  into  silence,  and  in 
it  there  was  something  strongly  affecting.  It  was  nei« 
ther  the  grief  of  effeminacy,  nor  of  stubborn  pride,  nor 
of  desponding  weakness.  It  was  the  grief  of  a  man, 
who  had  for  the  first  time  become  sensible  to  a  mis- 
fortune, which  he  alone  was  able  to  estimate.  He  soon 
recovered  himself,  and  said :  "  I  have  to  thank  you, 
sir,  for  my  preservation." 

**  1  have  only  contributed  to  it,"  answered  Birger. 
'*  This  brave  and  foithfiil  boy,  whom  Providence  cast 
upon  our  island,  was  the  chief  instrument  in  rescuing 
you  from  an  ocean  grave.  He  was  our  pilot  and  our 
commander." 

*'  My  good  Peter  I"  said  the  captain,  casting  a  long 
and  affectionate  glance  toward  him,  "  where  are  your 
companions?" 

**  They  are  all  lost !"  and  Peter's  eyes,  which  had 
just  beamed  with  joy,  were  now  moistened  with  tears. 

**  What  a  calamity  I"  muttered  the  captain.  "  Brave 
and  able  sailors  ail;  and  are  you  alone  here,  Peter? 
Come,  help  me  to  rise.  1  will  see  whether  I  can  stand ;" 
and  another  kind  word  added  renewed  life  to  Peter. 
"  Gentiy !  gentiy !"  exclaimed  Rosenberg,  impatiently. 
**  Handle  me  gentiy,  for  I  am  not  aboard.  Handle  roe 
gently,  I  say,  you  young  rascal !" 

**God  be  praised  1  he  is  alive  and  all  right,  now," 
muttered  Peter,  joyously. 

Birger  supported  the  captain  upon  the  other  side. 
"  You  are  able  to  walk  very  well,"  said  he  ;  "  a  little 
refreshment  I  think  would  do  you  good.  May  I  ask 
you  to  walk  into  a  warmer  room,  where  my  father,  and 
sister,  and  wife,  are  anxious  to  hear  of  your  recovery." 
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The  captain  cast  a  glance  at  bis  wet  jacket,  but 
fiirger  pointed  to  a  «uit  of  dry  clothes,  with  the  neces- 
nry  linen,  with  which  Anton  was  Just  entering  the 
room.  '*  My  brother  has  provided  you  with  a  change 
of  raiment ;  but  we  will  retire,  for  I  presume  you  will 
prefer  an  attendant  to  whom  you  are  accustomed." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  the  captain,  with  a  glance  of 
acknowledgment  to  Anton.  **  A  shipwrecked  man  is 
obliged  to  avail  himself  of  the  hospitality  that  is  ten- 
dered, without  any  ceremony."  . 

**  I  shall  return  for  you  in  a  moment,"  said  Birger, 
and  left  the  room  with  Anton  i  who,  though  abstracted 
and  taciturn,  was  evidently  pleased  with  this  inter- 
nip  tion  of  bis  quiet  life. 

**  So,  Peter,"  said  the  captain,  ''it  was  you,  was  it, 
who  begged  these  honest  people  to  save  me.  I  wonder 
if  I  shall  ever  succeed  in  driving  navigation  through 
your  thick  skull  ?  If  I  should  do  it,  I  think  you  would 
become  a  good  seaman.  What  are  you  staring  at? 
You  see  that  I  am  alive.  Help  me  on  with  these 
clothes  that  I  may  look  like  a  civilized  individual" 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

A   NEW    COMER. 

Birger  found  his  wife  in  the  little  corner-room, 
Erika's  place  of  retreat  when  she  wished  to  be  alone. 
There  was  tenderness  and  respect  in  the  cautious  man- 
ner with  which  he  partly  opened  the  door. 

**  Come  in,  Birger,"  said  she,  in  a  kind  tone.  **  Your 
looks  tell  me  that  you  bring  good  news." 

"Yes!"  he  said,  and  bending  down  to  his  wife, 
whispered,  "  God  has  graciously  allowed  me  to  aid  in 
saving  a  fellow-creature's  life ;  your  prayers,  my  own 
Erika,  will  complete  the  work." 

A  sweet  and  blessed  joy  shone  in  Erika's  gentle 
eyes.  It  appeared  to  her  also,  as  if  Burger's  heavy 
debt  had  been  lessened,  in  some  degree,  by  saving  the 
shipwrecked  man ;  and  so  she  looked  upon  every  act 
of  benevolence  which  Birger  was  permitted  to  perform. 
It  was  singular  how  this  man's  character  changed 
when  he  was  alone  with  his  wife  and  conscience — they 
might  well  be  said  to  be  one.  In  his  demeanour  to- 
ward others — stem,  decided,  and  energetic ;  wielding 
over  all  weaker  natures  the  power  of  a  resolute  and 
vehement  will,  while  securing  general  respect  and  es- 
teem for  his  integrity — in  the  presence  of  Erika,  he 
became  mild  and  affectionate,  almost  to  weakness. 

Erika  alone  read  his  inmost  heart.    She  alone  saw 
the  ever-gnawing  worm  that  preyed  upon  his  peace ; 
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and  her  teodernets  it  wm,  alone,  that  could  ioineiiinet 
ioothe  hifl  paio.  She  lifted  her  husband's  though u  to 
God.  She  inspired  him  to  good  deeds — she  roused  him 
totctive  effort  She  never  left  him  to  himself;  she 
ihared  with  him  every  anxiety  and  every  care.  Not  e 
of  his  enterprises  were  concealed  from  her.  She  en- 
couraged,  and  even  planned  new  undertakings;  not 
for  wealth — for  that,  in  itself,  she  cared  nothing— but 
I'ecause  active  occupation  alone  could  give  to  his  un- 
quiet mind  a  free  and  healthy  tone. 

And  perhaps  Erika  herself  hardly  knew  how  dear 
Birger  had  become  to  her.  As  she  stood  on  the  pier, 
Md  saw  his  strong  and  steady  arm  guide  the  little  boat 
through  ice  and  breakers — as  she  saw  him,  calm  and 
fearless,  contending  with  the  raging  billows  for  every 
inch  of  his  way — her  woman's  heart  throbbed  at  once 
with  fear  and  pride.  These  feelings  sprang  up  from 
the  depths  of  her  womanly  nature.  "Woroen  love  to 
Ke  men  achieve  enterprises  demanding  dauntless  reso- 
lution and  strength  of  mind — not  because,  as  some  have 
said,  woman  is  always  the  weaker  being,  but  because 
the  energy  of  man,  especially  when  seen  in  one  she 
loves,  rouses  and  animates  all  her  nature.  Thus  she 
learns  to  honour  him  whom  she  has  chosen  ;  and  this 
feeling,  more  than  a  multitude  of  unmeaning  phrases, 
deepens  and  confirms  her  love. 

Such  was  its  effect  on  Erika ;  every  autumn,  in  Bir- 
ger's  abeence,  she  had  been  anxious,  till  his  return  put 
an  end  to  her  fears ;  but,  until  to-day,  she  had  never 
«een  his  life  in  peril.  The  sight  made  a  deep  impres- 
tion.  Uer  calm  and  tranquil  aspect  concealed  the 
warmest  feelings;  and  the  great  duty  of  loving,  had 
imperceptibly  become  the  predominant  impulse  of  her 
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heart.  But  Erika's  Belf-command  was  so  complete  and 
habitual,  that  her  conversation,  quiet  and  tranquil  as 
usual,  had  revealed  nothing  of  her  emotions,  even  to 
Gabrielle. 

But  Birger  saw  at  the  first  glance — what  his  eye 
could  alone  discern — that  her  heart  beat  more  fondly 
toward  him  than  was  its  wont  The  emotion  which 
this  awakened  in  his  breast,  made  him,  quite  contrary 
to  his  usual  custom,  embrace  his  wife  in  the  presence 
of  strangers.  They  now  stood  alone  in  the  dimly- 
lighted  apartment  Birger's  arm  was  round  her  waist, 
as  he  gazed  on  her  face  with  tlie  timid  devotion  which 
marked  his  love;  and  yielding  to  her  affection,  she 
leaned  her  head  confidingly  on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  can  almost  believe  that  you  love  me  now,  Elrika," 
said  he,  in  a  tone  tremulous  with  tenderness. 

*'  Yes,  Birger — God  knows  how  dearly  I  love  you ! 
But  we  should  not  devote  this  time  to  ourselves ;  we 
must  remember  our  unfortunate  .guest  How  is  he 
nowt" 

**  A  great  deal  better  than  could  have  been  expected. 
That  brave  lad  is  now  helping  him  to  put  on  dry 
clothes ;  we  shall  soon  have  him  in.  Is  Gabrielle  pre- 
paring breakfast?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  just  ready.  Is  the  captain  good  looking  V* 

**  He  seems  to  me  to  be  a  well-made,  rather  hand- 
tome  man ;  somewhat  quick  and  stem  on  the  deck,  I 
imagine." 

**  How  does  he  bear  his  misfortune  V*  asked  Eirika. 

'<  As  a  man  should  bear  it     He  says  little  about  it" 

**  Erika,  Anton  tells  me  the  captain  is  coming  in 
here !"  cried  Gabrielle,  thinking  to  surprise  her  sister- 
in-law  with  the  news. 
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"Yei,  I  know  it !  Birger  it  now  going  to  bring  him. 
UAe  all  haste,  dear  Gabrielle,  mnd  have  the  table 

wdy." 

Gabrielle  ran  to  the  kitchen,  and  from  the  kitchen 
back  again  to  the  parlour. 

"Shall  we  have  some  wine  V  she  aaked ;  but  no  one 
beariDg  her,  she  took  the  reaponaibiliiy  herself,  and 
brought  out  two  bottles  of  Haraldson's  old  and  highly 
Tilaed  stock.  As  she  was  returning  with  her  prixe  in 
ber  hands,  the  old  man  met  her. 

"What  have  you  got  there,  my  dove V*  he  asked. 

''Some  wine,  father." 

"  Wine  1  ale,  I  think,  might  serve.  Where  did  you 
get  it?" 

"  Oh !  I  crept  up  on  the  barrel,  and  took  it  down  from 
the  highest  shelf:  the  best  kind  is  kept  there." 

"  Why !  that  is  my  old  wine ;  such  as  we  cannot  get 
in  our  days.  I  did  not  mean  it  should  be  touched  till 
the  day  you  were  married,  my  child.  I  hid  it  there 
for  your  sake ;  so  carry  it  carefully  back  again,  and  put 
it  where  you  found  it" 

''Till  my  marriage-day  I  J  have  not  even  got  a 
Bireetheart  yet." 

"  Oh !  if  you  live,  my  girl,  you  are  sure  of  a  sweet- 
heart. Don't  stop  to  chatter  now,  but  take  baok  the 
wine.  Birger  has  some  port  wine  on  the  lower-shelf 
—bring  a  bottle  of  that" 

"  Yes— but See,  there ;  the  door  of  the  blue- 
room  is  opening,"  said  Gabrielle,  listening;  "  I  cannot 
meet  him  with  the  bottles  in  my  hand.  Dear,  dear 
father,  do  let  us  have  some  of  the  marriage  wine ;  there 
U  a  great  plenty  left" 
"Oh!  you  little  prodigall"    Haraldaon  bad  just 
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time  to  catch  hold  of  one  of  the  bottles,  and  lock  it  in  y 
a  pantry,  when  Birger  entered,  with  the  shipwrecked  i 
captain  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  presented  his  guest 
to  the  old  man,  who  civilly  bade  him  welcome ;  then  I 
to  Erika,  who  came  in  by  the  other  door ;  and  lastly^ 
to  Gabrielle,  who  courtesied,  and  sprang  to  place  a  I 
chair  for  the  captain,  as  he  seemed  hardly  able  to  stand. 

"  I  could  not  have  anticipated,' '  said  Capuin  Rosen- 
berg, with  a  quick  glance  from  his  pleasant  hostess  to 
the  charming  Rose  of  Tistelon,  **  when  I  last-night 
prayed  God  to  receive  my  soul,  that  1  should  awake 
this  morning  in  another  paradise  than  that  which  the 
Gospel  promises  to  us ;  but,  thanks  to  God,  and  my 
brave  lad,  and  my  kind  host,  I  feel  wonderfully  better." 

The  manner  in  which  the  young  man  expressed  him- 
self on  such  an  occasion,  showed  a  ready  politeness, 
denoting  at  once  self-possession  and  refinement ;  and 
which  could  have  been  acquired  only  by  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  cultivated  society.  Gabrielle  thought 
him  a  very  agreeable  person  in  his  misfortune,  though 
Birger's  coat,  which  he  had  on,  was  far  too  large  to 
show  his  figine  to  advantage. 

Erika's  more  experienced  glance  quickly  observed, 
that  his  lips  did  not  speak  the  language  of  his  heart ; 
for,  through  all  his  composure  and  politeness,  his  dark 
eyes,  as  they  rested  on  the  stormy  sea,  plainly  revealed 
— what  bis  brave  and  resolute  spirit  scorned  to  express 
in  words — the  silent  struggle  of  a  strong  nature,  deeply 
wounded,  but  not  crushed,  by  calamity. 

Captain  Carl  Rosenberg,  then  a  young  man  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  had  already  become  dis- 
tinguished for  extraordinary  ability  and  promise  in 
his  profession ;  his  oharacter  was  marked  by  a  courage 
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MMtimefl  approaching  to  raihnen ;  his  education  was 
ouiQly  the  result  of  liis  own  unaided  efforts  of  lelf- 
culnire.  Early  left  an  orphan,  in  poverty,  and  without 
iflfluential  connections,  his  own  energy  and  talent, 
brought  out  by  an  ardent  passion  for  a  seafaring  life, 
bad  gained  for  him,  in  his  twenty -first  year,  the  com- 
nuid  of  a  vessel.  His  parents  had  been  in  humble 
life— his  father  was  s  boatman — and  it  was,  therefore, 
the  more  to  bis  praise,  that  he  had  acquired,  together 
with  his  skill  in  his  profession,  a  certain  refinement  of 
Bind  and  character ;  which,  joined  to  his  daring  spirit, 
and  a  peculiar  talent  for  narrating  his  seafaring  adven- 
turei,  had  opened  to  him  the  society  of  the  best  families 
of  the  neighbouring  towns. 

His  manners  had  thus  gained  a  certain  polish,  always 
becoming,  even  to  the  frank  and  open-hearted  sailor. 
But  neither  ability,  nor  courage,  nor  the  confidence  of 
others,  always  avert  the  visitations  of  what  is  called 
ill  luck.  Two  years  before,  Rosenberg's  vessel  had 
been  wrecked ;  then,  however,  part  of  her  freight  and 
ail  her  crew  had  been  rescued.  But  in  this,  his  second 
misfortune,  all  was  lost ;  and  with  the  wreck,  on  which 
be  had  sunk  in  utter  exhaustion  from  his  strenuous 
efforts,  he  saw  his  hopes  of  fortune  and  independence, 
perhaps  even  of  future  trust  and  confidence,  go  down 
for  ever. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  he  had  struggled  hard ;  the 
wings  of  the  young  eagle  were  clipped — in  vain  must 
lie  attempt  to  raise  them  for  another  fiight. 

*'  Let  me  give  you  a  glass  of  brandy,  captain,"  said 
Birger;  "in  tmth  you  need  it.'* 

''This  is  capital  1"  said  Rosenbergs  *'it  could  well 
bear  its  six  waters."    Holding  the  glass  to  the  light. 
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fae  looked  at  its  contents  with  the  eye  of  a  connoissetir 

"Oh!  that  is  but  little,  compared  with  this  old 
wine  r*  exclaimed  Gabrielle,  with  a  smile,  pointing  to 
the  bottle  she  bad  secured. 

"  What  1  Gabrielle,  have  you  made  an  attack  on 
your  father's  private  shelf?"  said  Erika,  with  a  look  of 
inquiry  at  Haraldson. 

*'  Oh !  the  madcap  does  what  she  pleases  with  me," 
answered  Haraldson ;  though  he  was  far  from  suspect- 
ing how  much  truth  there  was  in  what  he  said.  **  This 
wine,  captain,  is  very  old — I  bought  it  from  a  West 
India  trader,  many  years  ago.  Let  us  have  a  taste  of 
it :  Anton,  hand  me  the  corkscrew.*' 

Anton,  as  he  arose,  at  the  mention  of  the  West 
India  trader,  exchanged  a  meaning  glance  with  Bizger. 
The  wine  was  poured  out,  and  Gabrielle  invited  the 
young  captain  to  try  this  choice  juice  of  the  grape. 

Rosenberg  seemed  to  have  quite  a  taste  for  good 
tilings ;  bowing  to  his  fair  young  hostess,  lie  drank  off 
the  glass,  and  said :  **  I  have  not  drank  such  wine  as 
that,  either  within  or  without  the  kingdom.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  has  lain  hidden  in  the  cryptB, 
since  our  heroic  old  sea-kings  made  their  pleasure  trips 
through  the  world." 

"  Yes,  they  kept  their  great  festivals  here,  on  the 
Bohus-lans  Skargord,"  cried  Anton,  whom  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  saga  times  always  interested  and  aroused. 
^  You  may  see  many  ships  cut  out  on  the  rocks  here; 
so  it  is  probable,  that  the  Vi-kings  had  good  cheer 
among  the  crabs." 

"  Not  unlikely,"  said  Rosenberg.  <'  No  wonder,  if 
they  wished  to  live  unmolested,  that  they  chose  this 
island-rock   for  their  dwelling;  their  enemies  would 
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fad  it  hard,  indeed,  to  find  them  out  in  such  a  hiding- 
plioe.  I  am  tdd,  too,  that  these  regions  are  admirably 
■lipied  to  smuggling  operations." 

"Ah  I  those  good  old  times  are  gone,  long  age,''  re- 
nnlLed  Haraldaon.  *'But  as  to  the  Vi-kings,  they 
were  in  truth  a  right  hraTe  set,  and  knew  how  to  live  t 
ud  that  they  did  once  live  here,  we  have  many  good 
grooods  to  believe.  When  I  was  young  and  always 
iliOTing  about,  I  was  frequently  on  Sotenas  i  it  conuins 
BtDy  notable  relics  of  the  old  times.  Among  others, 
Uicre  is  found,  in  the  parish  of  Toesene,  a  huge  smooth 
rock,  on  which  is  sculptured  a  whole  sea-fight ;  and  the 
giant  cauldron,  too,  of  Russeberg,  is  something  well 
north  looking  at  There  are  many  curiosities  too  in 
the  ckurches-Hitone,  with  Runic  inscriptions,  which 
learned  men  come  from  fax  to  examine  and  describe." 

**  Why,  fkther  1  how  many  sights  you  have  seen  I" 
cried  Anton,  now,  for  the  first  time,  feeling  a  desire  to 
make  a  voyage,  that  he  might  have  a  chance  to  ex- 
tinine  these  remnants  of  old  heathen  times. 

Captain  Rosenberg,  however,  did  not  seem  to  agree 
with  him  in  taste,  for  be  brought  the  conversation  back 
to  practical  matters,  and,  among  others,  te  the  subjects 
of  the  custom-house,  and  smuggling.  "  The  enormous 
duty  which  we  are  obliged  to  pay  on  our  goods  before 
we  can  land  them,  makes  smuggling  a  natural  and 
^most  pardonable  practice  here,"  said  be  to  Birger. 
"  We  really  have  to  buy  our  merchandise  over  again." 
**  Yet  this  burden  is  useful  to  the  country,  1  believe," 
nid  Birger.  **  It  keeps  up  the  price  of  our  home  pro- 
ductions." 

"  1  am  surprised,"  said  the  captain,  "  to  hear  that 
^ftnion  expressed  in  a  region  where,  to  speak  candidly* 
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I  should  least  expect  it ;  bat  I  respect  every  man's  real 
convictions.  There  is  room  for  doubt,  however,  whether 
the  whole  country  would  not  be  a  gainer  by  free-trade. 
Look  at  the  Hans  Towns.  Where  do  we  find  a  more 
gainful  and  prosperous  commerce,  than  in  Hamburg  t 
There  I  come  and  go,  and  make  my  traffic,  and  never 
see  a  custom-house  runner  at  my  heels,  hunting  me  as 
he  would  a  wild  fowl.  Liberty  for  ever  I  I  look  with 
no  friendly  eye  on  the  imposts,  and  the  compulsion 
which  enforces  them." 

"  Well,  and  bravely  said !"  cried  Haraldson,  touching 
glasses  with  the  captain. 

Birger  smiled  bitterly,  as  he  reflected  how  differently 
the  perilous  pursuit  of  smuggling  must  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  his  father  and  their  guest.  For  htnuelf,  who 
had  seen,  in  their  darkest  shapes,  the  whole  train  of 
crimes  and  evils  attendant  on  it,  it  was  next  to  impos- 
sible that  he  should  not  wish  it  wholly  to  cease.  He 
had  now  conceived  so  deep  a  hatred  of  all  such  illegal 
transactions,  that  ever  since  the  dreadful  affair  of  the 
Revenue  Cutter,  he  had  shunned  them  like  the  plague, 
and  had  always  been  most  reluctant  even  to  discuss  the 
subject.  He  would  not  annoy  his  guest,  however,  so 
the  conversation  continued,  Birger  expressing  himself 
only  in  very  general  terms. 

**  I  see  how  you  feel  on  the  matter,"  said  the  captain 
with  a  smile ;  "  I  don't  so  much  object  to  the  revenue 
laws,  but  my  whole  heart  abhors  their  blood-hounds.  I 
hate,  too,  the  system  of  restriction  on  trade.  Once 
remove  these  clogs  on  commercial  action,  and  we  should 
soon  see  that  the  consequences " 

Here  the  captain  suddenly  faltered  in  speaking,  and 
pressed  his  hand  on  his  forehead — "  Pardon  me  1"  said 
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HliaJf  ruing,  "  J  am  becomiog  too  much  excited  for 
nj  present  weak  state ;  my  head  seema  far  from  welL" 
Cabrielle  and  Erika  had  both  obaerved,  lome  time 
^ore,  that  his  face  had  been  growing  more  and  more 
pile,  aud  that  he  waa  striving  to  subdue  some  intense 
^y  pain.  The  party  rose  in  haste  from  the  table, 
>o<i  leaning  on  Birger's  arm,  the  captain  staggered  to 
I"*  room,  already  put  in  order  by  Gabrielle,  and  was 
"nmedialely  put  to  bed. 

"  I  thought  it  would  end  in  this  way/*  said  Haraldson 
to  the  women.  '<  He  talked  too  long ;  but  he  is  a  fine 
iellow,  that— a  very  fine  fellow ;  his  is  a  true  seaman's 
^y  of  looking  at  things ;  and  then,  such  courage, 
^^  What  a  pity  he  should  have  lost  his  vessel  1" 
"fiat  Burely  he  can  get  another,"  said  Gabrielle. 
''Vesjhecan,  to  be  sure.  But  when  a  man  once 
^oees  all  he  has,  he  is  apt  to  find  great  difficulties  for  a 
iODg  time,  even  if  he  succeeds  in  getting  on  again  at 
last." 

"Oh,  father,  so  brave  a  man  will  soon  rise  again  in 
toe  world  I  It  is  very  evident  that  his  spirit  is  not 
t^roken.  Yet  he  has  met  with  shipwreck  once  before, 
'Qd  this  time  he  has  lost  everything.  Peter  Lindgren 
t<»W  me  as  much  this  morning." 

"AU  the  worse,  my  girl  T'  said  the  old  man, '*  for 
^^  his  employers  may  refuse  him  their  confidence ; 
^  that  is  the  very  worst  plight  in  which  a  shipmaster 
*'thout  a  ship  can  be  placed." 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

NEW   EMOTIONS. 

A  violent  feTer  confined  Rosenberg  to  his  bed  for 
lome  days.  He  appeared  to  suffer  in  mind  as  well  as 
in  body,  though  not  a  word  to  that  effect  fell  from  his 
lips.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  his  strength  had  allowed 
him  to  make  out,  and  transmit  to  the  owners  of  his 
vessel  a  complete  and  accurate  statement  of  her  loss, 
that  he  seemed  to  think  at  all  of  himself  or  of  his  own 
condition. 

His  fever  by  degrees  subsided,  but  his  frozen  feet 
were  not  so  easily  restored  to  a  sound  condition,  and 
all  the  kind  and  skiltiil  attention  of  his  hostess  was 
needed,  to  enable  him  to  come  down  again  into  the 
parlour,  in  the  course  of  another  week.  He  still  could 
not  walk  steadily,  but  by'the  aid  of  Anton  or  Birger 
he  made  out  to  limp  to  the  sofa ;  and  when  once  seated 
there,  his  feet  were  inclosed  in  a  pair  of  old  Harald- 
son's  enormous  seal-skin  boots. 

It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  sofa  was  a  very 
agreeable  place ;  opposite  to  it  stood  the  warm  stove, 
the  coffee-table  usually  in  front ;  on  the  left,  the  pipe 
shelf,  on  the  right,  Gabrielle*s  work  table,  and  herself, 
therefore,  quite  near — for  we  may  observe,  the  captain 
always  found  the  right  corner  of  the  sofa  most  com- 
fortable. 

The  rest  of  the  family  were  grouped  around.    Hai- 
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aldsoD,  seated  in  aa  ano-cfaair,  makiDg  a  fiahing-net ; 
Biiger,  cutting  oat  a  let  of  winders  for  Erika;  Anton, 
in  the  chimney-comer,  alMorbed  in  an  old  taga ;  and 
Erika,  with  her  apinning-wbeel  humming  swiftly 
arouod 

Thus  the  evening  flew  hy,  calmly  and  quietly,  in 
frank  and  firiendly  conversation.  In  the  early  part  o 
the  day,  Birger  was  usually  busily  engaged  in  fishing, 
while  Erika  tended  to  her  househc^d  duties  in  the 
kitchen ;  Haraldson  remained  in  his  own  room,  and 
Anton  rambled  over  the  rocks.  Gabrielle  and  the 
captain  alone  were  to  be  seen  in  their  places,  through- 
oat  the  day,  and  Rosenbei^s  face  was  always  lighted 
up  with  great  satisfaction,  save  when  Gabrielle,  accord- 
ing to  Erika's  directions,  was  obliged  to  give  her 
attention  sometimes  during  a  long  interval,  to  domestic 
aSairs. 

Tistelon  had  never  seen  so  i^eeable  a  winter.  The 
Christmas  hoUdaya,  usually  so  dull  and  tedious  in  the 
desolate  island,  flew  by  like  a  single  day :  and  all  days 
were  like  a  Christmas.  Rosenberg,  who  before  this 
time  had  always  hated  such  confinement,  now  took  no 
note  how  quickly  one  week  passed  away  after  another. 
At  any  rate,  the  state  of  his  feet  made  it  impossible  to 
think  of  a  removal;  and  while  sea  and  land  were 
cuvered  by  ioe  and  snow,  all  went  well. 

No  more  was  said  about  smhggling*  Rosenberg 
saw  that  the  subject  was  disagreeable  to  Birger,  and 
suspected  there  must  be  some  reason  for  it,  but  was  too 
delicate  to  make  any  inquiry.  Descriptions  of  what 
he  had  seen  and  met  in  the  course  of  his  voyages — 
often  containing  matters  rather  hard  to  believe— always 
drew  the  little  family  circle  close  around  him ;  and 
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when  Birger's  smile  expressed  a  little  incredulity, 
or  old  Haraldson  sometimes  broke  out  with  ''No,  no : 
you  are  spinning  rather  a  tough  yam  now/*  the  captain 
gave  himself  no  sort  of  trouble.  The  unbelievers  were 
always  silenced  at  once  by  *'  I  saw  it  with  my  own 
eyes,"  or  "  I  heard  it  from  those  on  whom  I  can  rely 
entirely."  Rosenberg's  narratives  were  something  better 
than  coarse  sea  stories;  they  were  never  without  some 
probability,  and  were  always  varied  and  enlivened  by 
his  own  vivacity  and  spirit. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course,  that  a  man  of  such  culti- 
vation and  manners  as  Rosenberg  must  please  Gabrielle 
— the  artless  girl  of  the  island  rock.  His  lively  and 
pleasant  conversation  appeared  to  her  the  pattern  of 
all  that  could  be  most  engaging  and  attractive  in  a 
man.  Such  intercourse,  too,  was  improving  to  Gabri- 
elle, for  although  Rosenberg  made  no  pretensions  to  a 
thorough  and  finished  education,  tlie  accomplishments 
which  he  really  possessed,  appeared  to  great  advantage 
in  his  present  situation.  Gabrielle's  manner  was 
naturally  easy  and  unaffected ;  she  had  no  awkward 
bash  fulness  to  overcome,  but  she  learned  from  Rosen- 
berg^-whose  conversational  powers  were  really  con- 
siderable— a  facility  of  expression  she  had  not  before 
known.  The  captain  was  evidiently  much  pleased  with 
the  girl's  frank  and  playful  manner.  Anton  too,  who 
rarely  attached  himself  to  any  one,  exhibited  a  won- 
derful preference  for  Rosenberg,  who  repaid  the  boy's 
good  will  with  constant  and  intelligent  sympathy.  He 
learned  from  Gabrielle  the  nature  of  Anton's  derange- 
ment, which,  as  he  grew  up,  had  subsided  into  a  tran- 
quil melancholy — a  fancifdl,  mysterious  mood  of  mind; 
and  though  Rosenberg's  energetic  and  practical  nature 
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could  ill  comprehend  such  a  state,  yet  his  kindness  of 
heart  always  led  him  to  endeavour  to  contribute  to  the 
poor  boy's  amusement ;  and]  often  to  please  him,  he 
narrated  some  marvellous  legend  of  the  dwellers  of  the 
ocean—a  topic  that  always  excited  Auton  to  the  high- 
ot  enjoyment  Meantime,  our  captain  was  becoming 
Qore  uneasy  than  he  appeared;  his  idleness — now 
that  he  suffered  no  longer  irom  the  injuries  done  to  his 
feet->weighed  heavily  on  his  mindi  he  could  not 
always  remain  where  he  now  was,  and  he  began  to 
fear,  not  unreasonably,  that  the  spring  might  come 
Qpoo  him,  and  find  him  without  any  plan  for  going 
again  to  sea. 

**  You  wallc  very  well  now,  Captain  Rosenberg,"  said 
Gabrielle,  as  the  Captain  came  in  one  morning,  in 
a  neat  pair  of  boots,  and  seated  himself  in  one  comer 
of  the  sofa  by  her  worlc-table. 

**  Yes,  perfectly ;  but  if  I  am  not  grateftil  for  my  re- 
covery as  I  ought  to  be,  my  regret  at  the  prospect  of  so 
aeon  leaving  the  hospitality  of  Tistelon,  must  be  set 
down  as  the  cause  of  it." 

"Leaving!"  exclaimed  Gabrielle,  in  astonishment i 
"  I  thought  that  was  impossible  during  the  winter." 

**  We  must  not  so  consider  it  t  my  restored  health 
leaves  me  no  longer  any  apology  for  remaining,  and 
even  if  it  did,  I  could  not  well  stay.  The  remainder 
of  this  winter  I  must  spend  in  seeking  employment  for 
the  coming  spring.  A  shipmaster  without  a  ship — my 
connection  with  my  former  owners  dissolved— 1  propose 
going  to  Gothenburg  to  try  my  luck  there." 

This  was  an  event  which  had  not  once  occurred  to 
Gabrielle,  during  the  stay  of  the  agreeable  young 
aUanger  at  Tistelon.     She  had  felt  as  certain  th»^ 
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Rosenbeiig^  would  remain  with  the  family  all  the  wisteiv 
as  that  she  would  be  with  them  herself;  and  she  was  so 
unused  to  the  slightest  concealment  of  her  feelings, 
that  her  blushes]  and  her  confusion  very  clearly  re- 
vealed the  emotion  with  which  she  heard  the  announce- 
ment. "You  have  spoken  with  my  brother — ^with 
Birger  I  mean — of  your  determination  V*  she  inquired, 
speaking  in  a  voice  which  she  did  her  best  to  make 
calm — but  in  vain.  It  faltered  too  perceptibly  to 
escape  observation — ^her  words  were  almost  unintelli- 
gible, and  the  captain's  equally  confused  manners  did 
not  at  all  mend  the  matter  when  be  inquire^  what  she 
had  said. 

**  I  asked  whether  yon  had  told  Birger  of  your  reso- 
lution?" 

"  No,  not  yet ;  but  I  mean  to  tell  him  and  his  more 
than  kind  wife  of  it  to-day.  In  (act,  1  have^already 
protracted  my  winter's  rest  beyond  all  proper  limits." 

**  Yes  1  Having  been  accustomed  to  so  much  society 
and  adventure,  you  must  find  Tistelon  very  dull,"  said 
GabrieUe,  thinking  of  all  that  Rosenberg  had  nairated 
of  his  life  in  the  different  cities  he  had  mentioned. 

**  Roses  have  bloomed  around  me  on  Tistelon.  Is 
spite  of  my  calamity,  I  have  spent  here  the  happiest 
hours  of  my  life,"  said  Rosenberg,  in  a  frank  tone,  but 
with  a  look  at  GabrieUe  which  filled  her  bosom  with 
anxiety.  She  could  not  comprehend  it ;  it  seemed  to 
mean  neither  joy  nor  pleasure,  but  boded  to  her  mind 
a  long  farewell,  uncheered  by  any  hope  of  another 
meeting. 

Erika  at  that  moment  came  in,  and  the  conversation 
was  broken  o£ 

"  Will  you  hear  me  read  a  little  to  you  now  ?" 
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"  Yes,  if  yoa  win  be  so  kind/'  said  OabrieUs. 

She  sat  down  to  her  work,  and  Rosenberg  read  to 
her.  He  had  scarcely  got  through  a  sentence  before 
Erika  looked  at  him  with  surprise.  Her  quick  ear 
detected  the  agitation  of  his  voice ;  and  approving  her 
hasband's  secret  wish  in  regard  to  Oabrielle  and  Ro- 
Knberg,  she  found  it  advisable  to  attend  to  her  duties 
in  the  store-room. 

As  soon  as  Erika  had  closed  the  door,  Rosenberg 
Ittd  down  the  volume. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  give  up  reading/*  he  said. 
"  I  have  really  so  much  to  think  of,  in  getting  ready 
for  my  journey,  that  1  can  hardly  command  my  atten- 
tion." 

Gabrielle  had  her  own  bewildering  thoughts  tooiand 
only  bowed  in  reply. 

**  Birger  has  made  quite  a  collection  of  pipes,  I  see," 
■aid  be,  taking  down  a  handsome  meerschaum.  **  If  I 
meet  anything  of  this  kind  worth  having,  I  shall  not 
forget  his  taste ;  but  I  don't  know  anything  that  you 
are  psrticularly  fond  of." 

''Oh,  yes!  shells — shells  are  my  delight  Anton 
and  I  have  gathered  a  great  many  of  them,  and  I  have 
obtained  some  from  sailors  who  have  been  here.  I  find 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  comparing  their  colours  and 
shapes.  There  is  still  some  room  on  my  shelves — if 
you  should  think  of  me  when  you  happen  to  meet  with 
»ny  pretty  or  curious  specimens/' 

"  I  will  rob  the  mermaids  of  their  ornaments  but  I 
will  get  you  some ;  and  when  they  reach  you — then 
give  one  thought  to  him  who  sent  them — from,  heaven 
luiowi  where ;  perhaps  another  hemisphere." 

"  You  will  not  bring  the  shells  yourself,  then?"  said 
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Gabrielle  timidly,  with  a  faint  glow  risii^  on  her 
cheek. 

**  I  would  do  80 — I  cannot  say  with  bow  much  plea- 
sure— but  a  poor  devil  like  me  must  not  always  hope 
to  do  as  he  pleases." 

Gabrielle  was  perplexed  and  distressed — Rosenberg 
said  so  many  contradictory  things  to-day.  To  what  he 
had  last  said,  she  could  make  no  reply,  and  feeling 
that  she  must  weep,  she  arose. 

**  Erika  was  surely  waiting  for  her,"  and  in  an  in- 
stant she  had  vanished. 

Rosenberg's  cheek  flushed  with  wounded  pridei  as 
his  eye  followed  her. 

"  Did  she  hurry  away  in  dread  of  a  declaration  ?" 
thought  he.  **  She  might  have  spared  the  trouble. 
My  honour  forbids  me  to  yield  to  my  inclinations." 
He  seized  his  book  again ;  but  on  every  page  he  read 
the  question  :  **  Why  did  she  vanish  at  the  moment  of 

my  first  and  last  allusion  to  a  feeling But,  indeed, 

I  ought  to  wish  that  she  should  never  know  it.  Fool 
that  I  was,  not  to  keep  my  tongue  more  within 
bounds." 

When  Rosenberg  came  to  Tistelon,  he  had  known 
no  other  love  than  that  for  a  fine  trim-built  craft.  But 
his  first  glance  at  the  Rose  of  the  island  made  him  feel, 
despite  all  the  suffering  he  then  endured,  that  other 
objects  than  trim  vessels  might  well  attract  the  eye  of 
a  brave  young  seaman.  This  first  impression  was 
deepened  daily  in  his  mind,  as  he  observed  that  Ga- 
brielle's  heart  was  as  lovely  as  her  form  and  face.  The 
frank,  kind  nature,  which  always  sought  to  help 
and  comfort  her  fellow-creatures,  claimed  his  wannest 
admiration.    Rosenberg  enjoyed  for  some  weeks  bis 
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umiBaal  good  fortune  without^flection  or  alloy ;  and 
erery  morning  he  was  glad  in  the  prospect  of  enjoying 
it  again.      He  began,  howeTer,  to  perceive,  and  by 
degrees  became  fully  convinced^  that  the  feelings  he 
was  unsuspiciously  indulging,  would  soon  master  his 
reason.     Having  gone  so  far  in  his  conclusionsi  he  felt 
bound  in  honour  to  check  the  growth  of  his  passion, 
and  so  resolved  to  depart  at  once,  and  leave  the  Rose 
still  blooming  in  the  island.  We  may  gather  from  this, 
that  Rosenberg,  though  his  feelings  were  as  harsh  as 
those  which  have  expanded  into  volumes  on  the  im* 
possibility  of  conquering  our  impulses,  still  cherished 
the  good  old-fashioned  principle  of  not  rewarding  the 
kindness  of  others  with  ingratitude.    He  reflected,  that 
in  his  present  circumstances — without  a  shilling,  and 
with  no  prospect  for  the  future,  it  would  be  very 
thoughtless  in  him  to  aspire  to  the  baud  of  a  rich 
maiden.     In  the  first  place,  such  a  hope  would  show 
a  mean  spirit ;  and  Rosenberg  was  perhaps  too  deeply 
impressed  with  the  idea,  that  he  could  never  matry 
except  upon  his  own  fortune.     Large  or  small,  his  it 
roust  be.    This  resolution  was  fixed  in  his  mind,  and 
however  love  might  shake  it,  it  still  stood  firm.     To- 
day for  the  first  time,  when  he  informed  Gabrielle  of 
his  coming  departure,  his  emotion  had  displayed  itself 
in  words,  perhaps  against  his  will.    And  now  his  face 
^as  flushed  with  vexation,  because  Gabrielle  by  leaving 
the  room  had  seemed  intentionally  to  remind  him  that 
his  language  was  too  bold.     Had  she  been  pleased, 
bought  he,  she  would  have  staid.     Rosenberg  was 
proud ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  whether  his  pride 
or  his  love  was  most  deeply  wounded.    The  result  was 
that  he  resolved  to  say  farewell  to  Gabrielle  with  the 
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tttmoit  oompogure,  w  that  she  might  suppose  what  he 
said  in  the  morning  came  from  no  other  feeling  than 
regret  at  leaving  a  place^  which  gratitude  had  made 
dear  to  him. 

After  waiting  half  an  hour  for  Gabrielle  to  come 
hack,  he  sought  his  room,  full  of  his  new  resolutions. 
There  he  found  Peter  Lindgren,  putting  in  order  the 
hooks  and  papers,  with  which  the  captain  spent  his 
lonely  hours. 

"Why,  Peter,"  said  Rosenberg,  ''are  you  making 
arrangements  to  pass  the  winter  at  Tisteloa?  For 
my  part,  I  shall  leave  soon.  You  can  accompany  me 
or  stay  if  you  like,  till  we  see  the  future  more  clearly. 
The  month  of  January  is  not  out  yet;  they  seem  to 
like^you  here,  and  as  you  cannot  live  without  cost 
elsewhere,  I  advise  you  to  take  a  good  easy  Ufe  where 
you  can  get  it" 

Peter  stared.  **  Are  you  going  away  now  ?  I  thought 
while  the  ice  contined— " 

"  I  must  lie  still  here  ?  No !  my  dear  Peter,  you 
never  had  a  plan  in  your  head  that  is  worth  anything." 

"  Perhaps  not,  captain.  But  I  know  one  thing,  Bt 
any  rate.    When  you  go,  you'll  be  missed  sadly." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Peter  ?" 

"  I  say  I  know  it,  captain." 

"  Know  it !  What  do  you  know  V  asked  Rosenbeigt 
thinking  no  more  of  what  Peter  had  to  say. 

"  I  know  a  great  deal,  captain,  if  I  only  dared  come 
out  with  it ;  but  Lena  always  tells  me  never  to  meddle 
with  what  does  not  concern  me.  No  longer  ago  than 
yesterday,  she  said :  *  You  will  see,  Peter,  your  captain 
and  our  Rose  will  certainly  make  up  a  match,  for  Miss 
Ella  is  always  talking  about  him,  and  often  says  Tis- 
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tA  hn  been  quite  another  place  aince  he  haa  been 

here.*" 

''Nonsenael  How  happena  it  that  Lena  chattera 
inch  silly  stuff  to  you  V 

**  Lena  noTer  lays  anything  silly,  and  is  by  no  meana 
fodiih/'  replied  Peter,  tartly.  "  At  any  rate,  it  waa 
Mia  Gabrielle,  and  not  Lena,  who  said  it." 

Rosenberg  coloured.  A  sweet  emotion  thrilled  his 
heart,  which  just  before,  under  the  impulse  of  his  pride, 
lud  done  Gabrielle  injustice.  He  occupied  himself 
bosily  with  a  map  on  the  table,  that  Peter  might  sup- 
pose his  prattle  had  not  been  regarded.  But  Peter, 
not  having  been  ordered  to  be  silent,  kept  on  talking 
as  he  began  to  bruah  the  captain's  new  coat  "  Yea, 
yes}  Lena  knows  well  enough  how  the  case  stands  i 
and  I  think  I  can  see  Miss  Gabrielle  grieving  when  she 
hears  of  this  sudden  start  She  will  grieve  as  much  aa 
ihe  did  that  night  when  everybody  here  was  in  such 
distress,  and  you  in  such  danger  on  the  wreck.  1  wish 
you  had  seen  her  then.  She  was  so  full  of  questions, 
aad  cried,  as  if  on  a  wager  to  beat  me.  I  sometimes 
think  she  fell  in  love  with  you  before  she  ever  set  eyes 
on  you ;  and  now — ^but  why  should  I  speak  of  what 
you  yourself  can  see  well  enough  1" 

"  Mark  me,  Peter,"  said  Rosenberg,  in  the  tone  of 
the  old  discipline — which  during  the  winter  passed  on 
shore  had  somewhat  fallen  off, — **  I  think  you  are  losing 
your  senses.  While  here,  to  be  sure,  I  have  given  up 
the  ship's  rules ;  but  you  must  not  forget  that  they  still 
exist,  and  may,  by  the  help  of  Providence,  be  soon 
■gain  put  in  force." 
'*Tfaat  meana,"  aaid  Peter,  rather  confused,  '*  I  must 

hear  in  mind  the  rope's  end."     Peter  always  thoughi 
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of  this,  his  old  acquaintance,  in  connection  with  disci- 
pline on  board  ship. 

"  No,  my  boy !  not  exactly  that ;  but  no  matter—go 
away  now." 

Peter  took  up  the  coat  and  left  the  room.  When  he 
was  gone,  Rosenberg  threw  himself  at  length  on  the 
sofa.  Peter's  simple  remarks  had  thrown  new  light  on 
various  matters,  and  he  was  now  overcome  by  very  dif- 
ferent thoughts,  from  those  which  had  irritated  him 
before.  He  no  longer  misinterpreted  Gabrielle's  emo* 
tion.  She  had  left  the  room,  not  with  the  intent  to 
check  his  presumption,  but  merely  because  the  in- 
formation of  his  departure  coming  unexpectedly,  had 
surprised  and  afflicted  her.  Such,  at  least,  might  be 
the  case.  Indeed,  he  thought  it  could  not  but  be  so. 
She  went  to  conceal  her  conhision,  and  the  emotion  of 
her  heart ;  therefore  she  must  share  and  reciprocate  his 
own  glowing  feelings. 

Once  beginning  to  draw  conclusions,  Rosenberg  soon 
reached  the  result,  and  it  filled  at  once  his  mind  with 
anxiety,  and  his  heart  with  happiness.  He  was  loved 
— ** loved!*'  He  repeated  the  word  again  and  again. 
It  had  not  been  often  on  bis  lips  before.  On  the  con- 
trary it  was  new  to  him.  He  had  indeed  laboured  at 
the  verb  when  learning  his  grammar,  but  had  hardly 
spoken  the  word  since.  But  what  a  vast  difference 
between  spouting  it  out  to  the  schoolmaster  then,  and 
whispering  it  softly  now,  as  if  it  could  be  beard  by  the 
object  of  his  devotion. 

The  captain  began  to  be  sadly  perplexed.  His 
reason  told  him  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  making 
Gabrielle  his  wife— that,  at  present,  he  should  not  even 
venture  to  address  her ;  but  in  spite  of  all  this,  a  voice 
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vitkffl  him  unceasingly  whispered,  **  I  love— I  love 
^,aDd  she  loves  me.  I  believe  a  sea- witch  has  thrown 
Wipeil  over  me  1  In  this  whirl  of  thoughts  I  shall 
low  my  senses,"  cried  he,  springing  up,  and  opening 
tlie  window  to  let  the  cool  sea-breeze  in  upon  his 
tlirobbing  temples. 

"So,  this  brings  me  to  myself!  Oh !  if  the  water 
vere  not  ice-bound  now,  and  I  were  bounding  over  it 
ifl  ray  ship— then,  no  move  love-sick  fancies.  But  I 
an  resolved.  Not  even  love  himself  shall  hold  me  in 
lui  leading-strings." 

^Qsr  as  Rosenberg  had  regained  his  tranquillity,  and 
iknt  the  window,  Birger  came  in.  He  wished  the 
optain  a  cordial  good -morning,  and  proceeded  to 
folate  some  tidings  of  disaster  and  suffering — the  not 
uncommon  miseries  of  the  Skargord  in  the  season  of 
cold  and  ice. 

"  Sad  news/'  said  Rosenberg ;  '*  the  ice  is  a  great 
I  calamity  to  us — but  notwithstanding  I  must  find  means 
I  to  get  to  the  main  land ;  then  I  can  easily  continue  my 
journey." 

"Whither?"  inquired  Burger,  in  astonishment. 

"  First,  to  Gothenburg." 

'*  Pressing  business  it  must  be,  that  takes  you  out 
thus  in  the  depth  of  winter,"  said  Birger,  speaking 
quite  frankly,  in  right  of  their  mutual  friendship.  *'  But 
are  you  not  comfortably  situated  here  ?  Do  you  want 
■nything  ?" 

"Clothing  but  occupation." 

**  Occupation !  Why,  it  is  but  just  now  that  you  are 
able  to  use  your  legs ;  besides,  a  sailor's  occupation 
does  not  begin  till  the  ice  breaks  up.  Rest  contented 
till  then." 
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"  That  I  cannot  do,  dH  I  have  soilie  settled  prospects 
for  the  spring.  You  know,  of  course,  that  I  can  ex- 
pect nothing  more  from  my  fotmer  owners.  I  most 
look  about  me  for  something  else." 

"  As  regards  that  matter,''  said  Birger,  "  I  have  an 
idea  which  may  strike  you  favourably.  You  may  think 
'  my  plan  rather  insignificant  at  present,  but  it  will  un- 
fold and  extend  itself  in  time." 

'*  How  am  I  to  understand  you,  my  firiend  ?" 

"  My  plan  is  this :  I  think  of  remaining  at  home  for 
a  year  or  two,  for  the  piurpose  of  building  a  schooner, 
during  which  time  you  can,  if  you  choose,  take  the 
small  galliot  and  make  occasional  trips  to  Jutland  or 
Norway.  When  the  schooner  is  completed  she  shall 
be  placed  under  your  command ;  then  you  can  make 
trips  better  worth  the  while  of  one  accustomed  to  com- 
mand large  vessels." 

The  countenance  of  Rosenberg  underwent  several 
changes,  as  Birger  unfolded  to  him  his  plans.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  ofier  appeared  to  him  highly  advan- 
tageous; much  more  so  than  he  had  any  reason  to 
expect  in  his  situation ;  but  on  the  other,  it  pre- 
sented itself  in  a  different  light  He  was  silent  and 
thoughtful. 

"  Well,"  said  Birger,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "does 
my  proposition  suit  you  V* 

"  Why,  certain  difficulties  occur  to  my  mind,  that 
you  seem  not  to  have  thought  of." 

"  Difficulties  I  I  really  know  of  none." 

"  Your  friendship  for  me  may  have  caused  you  to 
overlook  them ;  but  I  feel  myself  bound  in  honour  to 
state  them,  if  you  will  give  me  your  hand,  that  they 
shall  remain  a  secret  between  us." 
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"I  win  do  ao ;  but  on  one  oonditioOi  Sisoe  my 
aaoiage  I  have  had  no  secrete  from  my  wife ;  and  if 
fnn  u  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  with  propriety 
be  coofided  to  her,  I  should  prefer  not  to  know  it  It 
viU  be  as  safe  with  Erika  as  with  me,  if  you  choose  to 
coauDunicate  it." 

*"!  have  no  objection,  but  on  the  contrary,  should 
be  much  pleased  that  your  prudent  and  sensible  wife 
iboold  be  made  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  circum* 
<tu)ces,  and  I  doubt  not  she  will  approve  of  my 
reasons." 

"  And  what  are  these  reasons  ?" 

"  Why,  really,  I  feel  almost  ashamed  to  confess  my 
folly; — the  reason  is,  that  I,  a  poor  man,  without  any- 
thing io  the  world  that  I  can  call  my  own,  or  any 
prospects  for  the  future,  have  fallen  in  love  with  the 
fair  Gabrielle ;  but  nut  so  deeply  that  I  would  not  draw 
back,  rather  than  compromise  my  honour." 

*' Your  honour!"  exclaimed  Birger,  while  a  spark  of 
the  old  fire  gleamed  in  his  eyes.  **  Do  you  then  con- 
uder  Gabrielle  so  (ax  beneath  you,  that  there  will  be 
dishonour  in  making  her  your  wife  ?  How  else  is  your 
bonour  touched  ?" 

"  You  are  on  the  wrong  tack,  brother,"  said  Rosen- 
berg, calmly,  "  I  think  Gabrielle  a  jewel  of  the  first 
water,  to  any  man  who  has  wealth  and  honours  to  be- 
itoff  upon  her.  But  you  see,  by  honour  I  mean  con- 
■cience,  which  tells  me  plainly  not  to  attempt  to  gain 
the  heart  of  a  girl,  to  whom  I  cannot  say,  *  Will  you 
ihare  with  me  all  that  I  have— be  it  ever  so  little  V  for 
love,  they  say,  when  it  is  true  love,  can  overlook  much, 
hut  1  have  nothing  whatever  now  to  share  with  any 
one.    1  am  in  debt  even  for  the  clothes  I  wear  {  and 
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I  think  it  best  to  hoist  all  sail  and  make  my  escape, 
before  I  am  forced  to  haul  down  my  flag  at  discretion." 

"  You  are  a  stranjce  fellow/'  said  Birger,  appeased 
by  the  captain's  explanation — "  very  strange.  You 
know  that  you  are  a  great  favourite  with  my  father, 
and  that  he  is  rich  enough  to  build  two  other  vessels. 
His  property  will  be  Ella's  dowry.  You  can  go  with 
your  wife,  then,  where  you  please.  Erika  and  I  would 
certainly  prefer  that  Gabrielle's  marriage  should  he 
delayed  a  year;  but  we  are  already  agreed  that  we 
could  not  wish  her  a  better  husband." 

A  feeling  of  joy,  for  which  he  had  no  words,  filled 
the  heart  of  the  young  sailor  at  the  thought  of  such  a 
life.  Gabrielle  his  wife,  and  sailing  with  him  in  his 
own  ship !  He  was  sorely  tempted — ^tempted  almost 
to  yielding !  but  pride  soon  suggested,  '*  What  then 
becomes  of  your  independence?  Will  this  reliance 
be  the  fruit  of  your  own  energy  and  effort  ?  Surely 
not"  With  this  thought  the  effort  of  Burger's  repre- 
sentation vanished. 

Rosenberg  was  one  of  those  who  will  adhere  to  a 
principle,  through  every  sacrifice.  He  must  himself 
carve  out  fortune  and  happiness,  or  both  were  worth- 
less. An  imaginary  idea  of  honour  could  thus  compel 
him  to  give  up  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart. 

"  I  think  you  are  beginning  to  turn  the  matter  over 
again,"  said  Birger,  who  could  hardly  help  laughing  at 
a  man  thus  striving  against  what  he  himself  most 
desired.  Birger  had  set  about  his  own  marriage  not 
over-scrupulously,  and  he  thought  Rosenberg^s  hesi- 
tation unspeakably  absurd. 

But  true  to  his  resolution,  the  captain  had  fought 
out  a  double  battle  meanwhile,  and  had  refused  in  his 
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on  though ts»  both  the  beautiful  wife  and  the  beautiful 
lehooner.  Turoiiig  to  Birgrer»  he  aaid :  **  Your  confi- 
ifence  and  franknesa  desenrea  more  gratitude  than  I 
can  expresa.  I  am  too  deeply  affected  by  it  to  aay  all 
I  feel ;  but  reaaon  tells  me — and  to  her  voice  I  muat 
listen — that  I  cannot  accept  the  happiness  you  offer 
me,  let  the  refusal  cost  what  pain  it  may.  I  never 
could  reconcile  myself  to  such  eminent  good  fortune, 
if  it  were  not  the  result  of  my  own  efforts." 

"I  can't  comprehend  these  fancies,"  said  Birger, 
mth  impatience.  "When  I  loved,  (which,  thank 
Heaven,  1  still  do,)  I  would  rather  have  parted  with 
my  life  than  with  Erika.  Your  love  has,  perhapa,  more 
reason  in  it — but  in  that  case  it  cannot  be  good  for 
much." 

''Not  good  for  much!"   cried  the  captain,  flaming 
up ;  "  would  it  were  not — then  I  could  keep  myself  in 
the  right  path  wirh  less  effort.      Our  feelings  are  per- 
haps the  same,  though  we  express  them  differently.    I 
certainly  would  undertake  the  most  impossible  things 
to  please  Gabrielle — I  could  deny  her  nothing.  I  would 
ttand  freezing  another  night  on  the  wreck,  for  one  look 
which  assured  me  that  she  returned  my  love.    You  do 
not  love  your  own  wife  more  than  I  love  Gabrielle. 
"  And  still  you  refuse  to  ask  her  hand  ?" 
'*  Yes,  till  I  have  gained  something  that  I  can  call  my 
own.    By  the  help  of  Heaven,  1  may  one  day  hope 
for  the  happiness  of  making  her  my  wife.     Meantime, 
I  have  thrown  off  the  load  that  lay  heavy  on  my  heart ; 
ift  after  all,  you  will  now  trust  me  with  the  galliot,  I 
shall  most  gratefully  accept  it  till  the  schooner  be 
ready." 
"Now  I  begin  to  doubt,"  said  Birger;  "if  you  re- 
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fuse  all  aid  from  others,  the  galliot  is  too  small  a  con- 
cern for  you.  You  must  make  many  a  voyage  in  it 
before  you  can  gain  a  competence.  I  would  suggest 
rather  that  you  try  to  get  a  larger  vessel,  while  we  are 
building  the  schooner,  in  which  we  will  be  partners 
from  the  beginning.  You  shall  pay  me  a  portion  of 
the  cost  yearly  till  the  debt  is  cancelled.  What  say 
you  V* 

**  Why,  most  heartily  I  say  yes :  you  have  spoken  the 
very  wish  of  my  heart.  I  will  be  absent  a  year.  If, 
during  that  time  I  succeed  tolerably,  I  will  share  witli 
you  the  schooner;  and — but  we  can  speak  of  the  rest 
better  when  this  has  been  done." 

**  Well,  as  you  wilL  Does  Gabrielle  know  an3rtliing 
of  your  leaving  us  V* 

**  Yea,  I  spoke  to  her  a  short  time  ago;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  my  inconsiderate  words  gave  her  to  under- 
stand how  sad  the  separation  would  be  to  me." 

"  Then  we  must  see  how  the  news  affects  her.  I  aiQ 
convinced  she  is  not  indifferent  to  it." 
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THE   DEPARTURE. 

Gabrielle  was  seated  in  her  room  during  the  convert 
ution  which  we  have  just  related,  meditating  on  the 
bitter  intelligence  of  Rosenberg's  intended  departure. 
It  was  the  first  sorrow  which  had  ever  visited  her 
botom ;  and  that  is  the  sorrow  which  carries  with  it 
the  deepest  wound.     She  wept,  as  she  thought  of  the 
lolitude  which  his  absence  would  create ;  the  bare  rocks 
of  Tistelbn  would  be  scarcely  habitable  after  Rosen- 
berg had  left  them,  apparently  for  ever.    Indifferent 
and  abstracted,  the  drooping  Rose  was  leaning  list- 
lessly upon  the  arm  of  her  chair,  until  Erika  inter- 
rupted her  reverie  by  entering  the  room.    Birger  had 
related  to  his  wife  the  substance  of  his  conversation 
with  Rosenberg,  and  hinted  to  her,   that  something 
confidential  might  bave  passed  that  morning  between 
the  captain  and   Gabrielle — a  coi^ecture  which  was 
confirmed  by  Gabrielle's  absence.    To  assist  her  pro- 
^ge  by  some  maternal  advice,  was  the  reason  which 
prompted  Erika  to  visit  her  at  this  juncture. 

"Where  have  you  been,  Gabrielle?  I  have  not 
seen  you  during  the  morning.  Are  you  unwell  V* 
**lam  very  well ;  but  it  is  uncomfortably  warm  here.*' 
**  I  cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  you ;  on  the  con- 
l^f  I  think  ^atit  is  quite  cold.  You  must  be  sick. 
Tell  me  what  has  happened;  you  should  have  no 
*«crct8  from  me."  p.    vol.  i. 
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i£rika  raised  the  head  of  the  young  girl,  and  looked 
into  her  moistened  eyes  with  the  tenderest  affection. 

"  Nothing  has  happened,  dear  Erika,  and  I  am  only 
grieved  that  Rosenberg,  whom  we  all  like,  is  about  to 
depart." 

"  It  is  certainly  very  disagreeable,  for  we  have  had 
much  pleasure  in  his  society,  but'I  have  been  expect- 
ing the  announcement  of  his  intended  departure  for 
several  weeks.  You  know  that  he  has  no  ship  at  pre- 
sent, and  that  he  must  employ  himself  during  a  part  of 
the  winter  in  procuring  one.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  wish  that  he  should  always  remain  here." 

**  Of  course  not ;  but  I  once  heard  Birger  say,  that 
if  the  captain  would  command  his  vessel,  then " 

"  That  he  would  surrender  it  to  him  ?  Such,  indeed, 
was  Birger' s  idea,  and  he  actually  proposed  it  to  him." 

"Well? " 

In  that  one  word,  Gabrielle  expressed  all  the  emo- 
tions which  were  preying  upon  her  heart ;  and  even 
Erika,  who  had  heartily  approved,  and  even  ap- 
plauded Rosenberg's  conduct,  as  the  commendable 
pride  of  a  brave  man,  was  now  displeased  with  it,  be- 
cause she  could  find  no  consolation  for  her  melancholy 
darling.  She  was,  moreover,  troubled  at  the  manifes- 
tation of  feelings  which  she  had  never  before  dis- 
covered. Such  feelings  had  never  visited  Erika's 
bosom — from  her  earliest  childhood  it  had  been  a 
stranger  to  love ;  but  she  found  this  comfort  in  her 
affliction,  that,  if  she  had  never  gathered  roses,  siie 
had,  at  least,  been  protected  against  thorns;  and  it 
was  the  pangs  which  uniformly  accompany  the  tender 
passion,  that  she  now  feared,  for  her  foster-daughter, 
and  from  which  she  was  anxious  to  shield  her. 
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"  Vou  do  not  answer  me/*  said  Gabriellei  fixing  an 
imploring  look  upon  Erika. 

"  Captain  Rosenberg  was  greatly  obliged  to  Birger 
for  the  offeTi  but  could  not  accept  it,  because  the 
vessel  is  too  small  for  the  enterprises  which  he  wishes 
to  undertake." 

A  deep  blush  upon  Gabrielle's  cheek  proclaimed 
how  deeply  her  self-love  was  wounded,  and  how  bitter 
was  her  mortification.  Since  Rosenberg  had  positively 
declined,  either  to  remaiui  or  to  sail  in  future  from 
Tistelon,  it  seemed  apparent  to  her,  that  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  any  of  its  inhabitants,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  should  neither  persuade  him  to  remain,  nor 
reveal  to  him  that  they  were  grieved  by  his  departure. 
Such  was  the  current  of  Gabrielle's  thoughts ;  but  her 
mind  was  slightly  soothed,  when  Erika  added  that, 
'*in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  when  Birger  had 
finished  the  schooner  which  he  proposed  to  build,  that 
Hosenberg  would  probably  return.  It  is  settled  be- 
^een  them,  that  he  is  to  command  her ;  and  I  beseech 
you,  Gabrielle,  to  dry  your  tears,  and  recollect  that  it 
u  unmaidenly  to  allow  your  weakness  to  be  perceived. 
A  woman  can  never  too  early  accustom  herself  to  habits 
of  self-command ;  and  they  have  this  additional  motive, 
that  we  are  never  so  much  beloved  as  when  we  bear 
our  trials  with  patience  and  resignation. 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  Erika  left  her  charge, 
^d  as  she  was  accustomed  to  instruct  less  by  precept 
than  by  example,  her  lessons  always  produced  die  desired 
^ect.  Such  was  the  case  now.  As  soon  as  Gabrielle 
was  left  alone,  she  went  to  the  mirror,  and  was  dis- 
concerted to  find  how  the  trouble  of  a  few  hours  had 
changed  her  looks.     "  No,  no  I  he  shall  never  perceive 
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it,"  said  she  in  a  tone  of  mortification.  "  Erika  is 
right,  for  she  has  seen  the  world,  and  knows  how  to 
behave.  No  one  sees  her  weep  ;  and  yet  I  am  con- 
vinced that  she  does  it  in  secret.  But  I  have  nothing 
to  cry  for :  if  he  will  go,  how  can  I  help  it  ?" 

Poor  Gabrielle,  who  did  not  exactly  comprehend  ?n 
what  Erika's  self-command  consisted,  defied  her  agi- 
tated heart,  and  thus  silenced  it.    She  then  pursued 
the  old  system  of  restoring  animation  and  cheerfulness 
to  her  countenance,  by  bathing  her  eyes  in  cold  water, 
and  decking  her  face  in  smiles  before  the  mirror.     It 
is  wonderful  how  rapidly  this  rock-nurtured  Rose,  who 
had  scarcely  ever  left  her  own  island,  and  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  world  was  confined  to  the  few  strangers 
that  occasionally  visited  it,  improved  in  the  graces  and 
witchery  of  the  sex,   under  the  instructions  of  love. 
A  thousand  arts,  of  which  she  had  never  dreamed  be- 
fore, now  voluntarily  presented  themselves ;  and  she 
acquired,  by  intuition,  all  those  little  devices  which 
render  coquetry  so  irresistible  and  charming.     Vanity, 
either  natural  or  imbibed  by  flattery,  thanks  to  Erika's    , 
education,  did  not  mingle  with   the  innocent  gaiety    | 
which  Gabrielle  practiced,  in  order  to  please.     She  was     | 
even  apparently  insensible  to  her  own  transcendent    | 
loveliness.    The  pretty  appellation  of  the  **  Rose  of    { 
Tistelbn"  which  she  had  borne  firom  childhood,  con- 
veyed to  her  mind  no  flattering  tribute,  for  she  now 
regarded  it  very  much  as  she  did  the  playthings  which 
had  amused  her  in  infancy.    Gabrielle  was  also  pre- 
served by  another  circumstance,  from  the  influence  ot 
vanity.     She  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring herself  with  others.    The  only  journeys  which 
she  had  ever  made,  were  yearly  trips  to  Gothenburg, 
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and  she  was  so  entirely  occupied  while  there,  in 
surveying  the  curiosities  in  the  shop-windows,  and 
the  crowds  of  people,  that  she  had  no  time  to 
observe  how  much  the  fair  inhabitants  suffered 
by  comparison  with  herself.  If  she  had  any  ten- 
dency to  undue  self-appreciation,  the  weed  had 
never  taken  any  root  in  her  mind,  or  impaired  the 
growth  of  the  virtues— of  the  moral  beauty  of  her 
spirit.^  But  the  period  had  now  arrived,  when  the 
loaster-passion  of  her  nature  had  unconsciously  aroused 
a  thousand  thoughts  and  emotions,  which  were  before 
unknown. 

"I  cannot  wear  this  ugly  handkerchief  to-day  1" 
exclaimed  our  young  heroine,  remarking,  for  the  first 
time,  that  her  variegated  cotton  handkerchief  was  ex- 
cessively unbecoming.  "  Birger  showed  no  taste  when 
he'  purchased  it.  If  I  should  put  on  this  pink  silk 
scarf  to-day,  Erika  will  surely  ask  why  I  wore  it?*' 
and  the  Rose  blushed  at  the  answer  which  truth  would 
have  required  her  to  give.  The  scarf  was,  however* 
taken  out  and  tried,  merely  to  see  how  it  would  look. 
The  temptation  to  wear  it,  however,  was  irresistible, 
for  she  percieved  it  imparted  a  flush  to  her  complexion, 
while  the  handkerchief  imparted  to  it  a  sallow  hue ; 
besides,  she  could  not  tie  it  well ;  it  had  not  any  shape. 
In  short,  it  could  not  be  worn  on  any  account,  and  it 
was  therefore  unceremoniously  discarded.  It  only  re- 
quired a  few  moments  of  reflection,  to  summon  suffl-  . 
cient  resolution  to  brave  the  inquiring  looks,  or  even 
the  interrogations,  of  Erika,  when  the  pink  scarf  was 
tastefully  tied  around  her  neck,  the  work  hung  upon 
the  arm,  and  with  an  expression  which  imitated,  indif- 
ferently well,  the  indifference  which  she  aimed  at, 
Gabrielle  descended  the  stairs.  _ 
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But  how  feeble  are  our  strongest  resolutions.  When 
Rosenberg  entered,  and  fixed  an  eye  of  mingled  sorrow 
and  tenderness  of  expression  upon  Gabrielle,  her  as- 
sumed indifference  vanished  immediately.  Deep 
blushes  mantled  her  cheek,  and  even  if  Erika  had 
whispered,  "  Let  not  your  weakness  be  perceived," 
she  could  not  have  restrained  the  tears  which,  with  a 
hasty  movement,  she  wiped  away.  Never  had  the 
meal  passed  in  such  silence  before.  Haraldson,  who 
had  now,  for  the  first  time,  heard  of  Rosenberg's  de- 
parture, would  have  preferred,  that  if  the  captain  had 
any  serious  intentions  toward  his  daughter,  he  should 
have  proposed  for  the  girL  But  he  did  not  fear  that 
the  beautiful  Rose  would  ever  be  at  a  loss  for  a  hus- 
band ;  and  as  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  separate  from  his  pet, 
he  testified  perfect  indifierence  to  the  information  which 
was  now  communicated  to  him.  Anton,  who  had  been 
wandering  about  as  usual,  and  had,  of  course,  heard 
nothing  of  the  news,  inquired,  "  Why  they  were  all  as 
silent  as  church  mice  V* 

**  Did  you  not  know  that  we  are  about  to  lose  our 
guest?"  asked  Erika. 

"  No,  indeed ;  is  Rosenberg  going  away  7"  Anton 
looked  inquiringly  at  the  captain,  who  responded  by  a 
nod. 

Silence  returned  again,  but  Anton  turned  toward 
Gabrieile.  He  was  convinced  that  something  had  oc- 
curred, of  which  he  had  not  been  informed,  and  he  was 
determined  to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  for  he 
was  vitally  interested  in  everything  that  concerned  his 
beloved  sister,  and  showed  no  want  of  energy  when  her 
interests  were  at  stake.  As  soon  as  the  table  was  re- 
moved, and  the  household,  as  usual,  dispersed,  Gabrieile 
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renuined  alone,  seated  atlier  work-table.  Perhaps 
she  thought  that  the  captain  would  linger  to-day,  aa  he 
frequently  did ;  but  he  departed  with  the  others,  and 
Anton  returned  and  secited  himself  in  the  chimney- 
comer— his  favourite  place  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  he  could  not  remain  upon  the  pier. 

"Are  you  not  sleepy,  Anton?"  asked  Gabriplle, who 
in  her  present  state  of  mind,  would  have  preferred  to 
remain  alone. 

"  I  am  not  sleepy." 

"Provide  yourself  with  something  to  do,  I  beseech 
you,  and  don't  sit  there  staring  at  me." 

"  Why  should  I  not  ?  I  would  rather  look  at  you 
than  at  any  other  person,  for  you  never  provoke  me." 

'*But  you  grieve  me,  Anton,  when  you  fix  your  eyes 
upon  me  in  that  manner." 

"Pshaw!  don't  be  cross;  can't  you  bear  to  be 
looked  at,  or  do  you  allow  that  favour  to  the  captain 
alone?" 

"  The  captain  don't  wish  to  look  at  me — ^he  don't 
care  enough  about  me  for  that,"  and  Gabrielle  gave 
vent  to  her  emotions  in  tears. 

The  tender  Anton  could  never  endure  tears,  for  they 
always  called  forth  his  sympathy,  and  in  order  to  com- 
fort Gabrielle,  he  commenced  the  old  ballad  about 
Neckan.  She  was  fond  of  it,  and  as  he  never  sung  it 
in  the  house,  it  was  a  strong  proof  of  his  affection  that 
be  condescended  to  do  it  now. 

"  Don't  cry,  Ella — I  can't  bear  that,  I  have  tears 
enough  of  my  own ;  if  I  liked  tears,  I  could  command 

a  plenty  of  them  both  day  and  night,  but  I  prefer  to 

ling: 

*  I  am  no  knight,  though  I  seem  lo  to  you.'  "I 
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**  Any  other  song  but  that,  Anton.  Yoa  sing  w 
sorrowfiilly  as  if  you  were  yourself  the  wailing  Neckan. 
It  makes  me  sad." 

Anton  was,  however,  too  much  occupied  with  the 
strain  to  remark  Gabrielle's  dissatis^ction,  but  began 
the  other  stanza  of  the  song : 

*'  I  was  born  on  the  sea,  I'm  still  living  there. 
And  my  holiday  suits,  the  sea-weeds  are." 
"  Anton  I  Anton !"  exclaimed  Gabrielle,  rising  from 
her  seat,  when  she  became  aware  that  his  countenance 
expressed  the  deepest  suffering,  and  that  the  tears 
were  rolling  down  his  cheeks.  He  repeated  the  last 
lines  in  a  more  subdued  tone : 

"  There  is  no  rest  in  the  salt  waters  below. 
Ships  over  us  sail,  boats  over  us  row." 

The  poor  youth's  head  sank  upon  his  breast,  a  deep 
sigh  broke  from  his  lips,  and  he  again  relapsed  into  his 
wonted  silence. 

"  You  must  be  dreaming,  dear  Anton,"  said  Gabrielle 
anxiously ;  "  what  b  the  matter  with  you  ?  Don't  sing 
that  stupid  song  again.  I  don't  believe  that  Neckan 
is  so  bad  off  after  alL" 

**  Worse,  I  tell  you ;  a  thousand  times  worse/'  re- 
plied Anton  in  a  strange  tone. 

"  How  do  you  know  l" 

**  Should  /not  know  ? — ^let  me  alone,"  and  he  pushed 
Gabrielle  away,  with  a  look  that  betokened  great  con- 
fusion of  mind.  He  now  rubbed  his  forehead,  as  if  to 
collect  his  deranged  thoughts ;  but  the  farain  of  the 
poor  youth  whirled  under  the  influence  of  the  extra- 
vagant fiemcies  which  had  taken  possession  of  it. 

Gabrielle  was  for  some  time  silent ;  but  at  length 
her  curiosity  triumphed  over  her  fears,  and  she  said  t 
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''How  can  you  know,  Anton? — ^teU  me  how  you 
know  that  Neckan  is  in  such  a  sad  condition." 

"  Why  do-you  plague  me  V*  he  answered  in  a  vexed 
tone;  "  I  have  never  told  it  to  any  one;  but  since  you 
are  so  anxious  about  it,  I  will  tell  you :  I  am  not  An- 
ton. /  was  changed  at  my  birih.  That  is  Anton  who 
complains  down  below,  and  I  am  Neckan,  and  complain 
here— on  the  land,  because  I  am  separated  from  my 
pirents — *  the  billows  wild.'  I  am  parted  from  them 
on  account  of  a  grievous  sin,  and  until  that  is  washed 
away,  I  never  can  return." 

"  My  dear  Anton,  you  are  again  ill — your  head . 
bums."  '^ 

"  Yes,  it  burns  now,  and  it  always  burns ;  but  I  don't 
mention  it. 

'  I  am  no  knight,  though  I  seem  such  to  you/ 

Don't  trouble  yourself  about  me — don't  mention  what 
I  have  told  you,  for  they  will  say  that  I  am  crazy, 
although  you  see  that  I  am  sensible ;  calm,  quiet,  as  it 
is  down  there — down  there." 

"  Dismiss  these  wild  fancies,  I  beg  of  you,  Anton. 
Tliere  is  no  such  being  as  Neckan.  I  do  not  believe 
any  more  in  him  than  I  do  in  old  stories  about  the 
elves  and  mermaids ;  Erika  and  Rosenberg  both  say 
that  only  weak  and  ignorant  people  believe  in  such 
fables." 

"  Believe  what  you  will ;  but  what  I  teil  you  is  not 
fancy,  but  reality :  but  I  beseech  you,  dear  Ella,  not  to 
fear  me  because  I  am  Neckan,  nor  think  that  I  shall 
return  to  my  home  below.  No :  I  have  a  task  to  per- 
form, and  until  I  accomplish  that  I  must  wander  here, 
if  it  shall  be  through  all  eternity ;  but  my  deliverance 
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will  come  one  of  these  days,  and  the  reason  that  I  do 
not  perform  now  the  task  to  which  I  am  condemned, 
is  because  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  myself  for  your 
sake." 

Gabrielle  shuddered.  She  was  aware  that  Anton's 
intellect  was  deranged,  and  yet  he  spoke  in  the  calm 
and  quiet  tone  of  a  rational  man.  His  words  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  her  mind,  and  she  could  not 
conjecture  in  what  manner  her  fate  was  interwoven 
with  Anton's  fancies.  She  felt  how  frail  and  transi- 
tory is  human  bliss !  and  that  life,  of  which  she  had 
only  seen  the  bright  side,  had  many  dark  shades. 

"  Poor  Ella !"  said  Anton,  whose  countenance  had 
regained  its  wonted  expression,  **  I  fear  that  I  have 
grieved  you.  But  let  us  speak  of  the  captain — that 
will  be  a  more  agreeable  subject  But  promise  me 
first,  never  to  betray  me,  for  if  you  do  I  shall  never 
love  you  again,  and  I  shall  suffer  still  more  than  I  do 
at  present." 

"  I  shall  be  quite  silent,  Anton,  and  you  know  vteW 
that  I  can  be  so ;  but  you  must  ^promise  me  on  the 
other  hand,  to  banish  these  idle  fancies  from  your 
mind,  for  I  am  both  afflicted  and  frightened  wbenJI 
hear  you  speak  in  the  manner  which  you  did  quite 
recently." 

"  I  beseech  you  not  to  be  fnghtened.  You  know 
now  who  I  am — but  let  it  be  a  secret  between  us ;  and 
now  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  whether  something  has  not 
occurred  between  you  and  Rosenberg  V* 

The  thoughts  of  Anton  were  immediately  withdrawn 
from  his  own  melancholy  fate,  and  his  ear  was  strained 
to  listen  to  Gabrielle's  reply. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  she ;  "  what  could  have 
occurred  between  mjrself  and  Rosenberg?" 
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"  I  am  convinced  that  something  hat.*' 
"It  was  nothing^  at  all;  he  merely  said  a  few  words 
(bis  morning',  which  I  did  not  understand :  and  I  left 
Mm,  because  I  was  unwilling  that  he  sliould  see  how 
much  I  was  distressed.'* 

**l  uuderstand  it  all  now  V*  exclaimed  Anton,  with 
t  glance  which  signified  that  he  perceived  the  real 
•tite  of  aifairs.  "  Birger  said,  that  the  captain  would 
Rturo  within  a  year ;  and  you  can  reasonably  wait  for 
dist  time  :  he  will  not  marry  you  for  money.  I  like 
Rosenberg  much,  and  shall  be  more  contented  when 
you  become  his  wife.  You  will  then  have  a  protector ; 
whatever  may  happen,  the  means  of  living  will  not  be 
wanting ;  for  I  shall  bequeath  my  whole  inheritance  to 
yoa.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  build  the  schooner ; 
and  although  I  seldom  work,  I  will  assist,  for  the 
schooner  is  to  be  your  marriage  portion.'* 

Gabrielle  was  more  astonished  at  what  she  now 
heard,  than  at  the  confidential  communication  which 
Anton  had  previously  imparted.  In  the  former,  she 
only  saw  the  evidence  of  a  bewildered  intellect ;  but 
she  was*  convinced  that  what  Anton  had  last  related, 
he  must  have  gathered  from  the  lips  of  others. 

**  Birger,  and  Erika,  and  father,  have  all  of  them 
thought  that  such  a  thing  might  take  place?"  she 
asked,  hesitatingly,  of  Anton. 

The  reply  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance*of  Birger 
and  Rosenberg.  It  was  now  quite  dark,  but  Gabrielle 
wished  that  Erika  would  delay  bringing  in  the  lights, 
that  Rosenberg  might  not  discern  her  flushed  and 
tearful  countenance.  She  wished  that  Anton  had  not 
made  this  disclosure,  but  it  was  only  a  feigned  wish, 
fotinher  inmost  soul  she  derived  great  satisfaction 
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from  the  information  which  he  had  communicated.  In 
the  meantime,  she  answered  in  a  very  confused  man- 
ner the  questions  which  Rosenberg  asked  her ;  and  in 
order  to  escape  from  his  and  Erika's  observation,  she 
retired  to  her  own  room»  where  she  passed  the  whole 
evening,  but  not  alone ;  her  excited  and  lively  imagi- 
nation presented  to  her  a  world  blooming  with  flowen 
and  radiant  with  joy — a  world  beautiful  and  brilliant 
as  ever  existed  in  the  fancy  of  a  girl  of  sixteen.  Poor 
Rose  now  felt  the  meaning  of  the  word  future.  **Ah! 
if  that  future  were  but  come  I"  she  sighed. 

How  many  thousands  have  expressed  a  wish  kindred 
to  that  of  our  heroine,  who,  if  they  had  survived  to  the 
meridian  of  life,  have  exclaimed,  "  Would  it  were 
youth's  morning  again  1" 

Rosenberg  retired  to  rest,  but  not  altogether  satis- 
fied. He  was  aware  of  Gabrielle's  sorrow  at  parting, 
and  instructed  as  to  her  real  feelings ;  and  he  inquired 
of  himself,  whether  he  should  be  right  in  parting  from 
her  without  giving  her  some  assurance  of  his  love  and 
fidelity.  Could  he  rely  upon  the  affections  of  a  yoong 
girl,  whose  life,  during  his  absence,  would  be  cheered 
and  sweetened  by  no  consciousness  that  her  love  was 
reciprocated  ?  But  he  finally  determined  to  risk  the 
worst,  rather  than  prematurely  betray  his  passion.  To 
his  honourable  mind,  Gabrielle's  present  sufferings 
seemed  small  in  comparison  with  the  misery  which 
would  be  entailed  upon  her  for  life,  by  a  sudden  and 
inconsiderate  betrothaL 

Rosenberg  remained  but  a  few  days  longer  at  Tiste- 
lon ;  and  during  that  period,  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
holding  a  confidential  interview  with  Gabrielle :  for 
Erika  would  never  for  an  instant  leave  her  side.    The 
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■onent  finally  arriyed,  which  is  lo  apt  to  disconcert 
d  premeditated  arrangements ;  we  mean  the  moment 
rfpardng,  when  farewells  and  adieus  are  to  be  uttered. 
"Adieu  I  Miss  Oabrielle,"  he  said,  with  an  emotion 
fttt  made  his  voice  falter.  "  Do  not  forget  me  too 
*KNL  A  year  is  not  a  very  long  time.  If  Gabrielle 
'Members  me  in  her  prayers,  God  will,  I  doubt  not, 
•wrer  them." 

"Most  willingly.     I  shaU  ever *' 

The  trembling  g;irl  could  say  no  more ;  but  Rosen- 
^  observed  what  was  passing  in  her  bosom,  and 
dking  her  hands  between  both  of  his  own,  he  hastened 
^  the  pier,  whither  the  whole  household  accompanied 
Uot  with  ardent  wishes  for  his  safe  return.  Peter 
t<indgren,who  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  separate 
from  his  maater,  brought  up  the  rear,  accompanied  by 
Lena,  a  buxom-looking  damsel,  who  had  been  Gabri- 
^Ue's  companion  in  her  childhood,  Lena  was  as  dear 
-  <o  Peter  as  the  pupil  of  his  eye,  but  his  master  was 
■till  dearer ;  and  in  the  excitement  of  an  adventurous 
uie,  he  toon  forgot  the  pleasures  of  the  shore. 
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arve's  birthday. 

"Ace,  queen,  and  ten,  sister,  marks  five;  and  that's 
what  1  call  a  pretty  good  score  for  one  deal,"  said  old 
Askenberg,  pushing  a  piece  of  chalk  toward  Dame 
Catharine,  who,  with  a  triumphant  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, marked  a  large  figure  two  on  the  deal-board. 
"  Really,  sister,"  continued  the  lieutenant,  "  I  believe 
that  you  have  got  all  my  old  luck.  I  used  to  flatter 
myself  that  I  could  play  this  game  pretty  well,  but 
you  beat  me  now  all  the  time.    The  deuce  is  in  it !" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Dame  Catharine,  "  I  have  had  so 
much  practice  since  our  dear  Arve  has  been  away,  that 
now,  as  my  dear  husband  used  to  say  when  I  did  any- 
thing dexterously,  *  I  sail  right  in  the  wind's  eye.' " 

**1  believe  that  I  shall  soon  sail  to  the  bottom, 
sister,''  said  the  lieutenant,  with  a  slight  shake  of  the 
head.  "You  grow  younger  every  day.  You  look 
better  and  stronger,  and  more  buxom,  than  you  did  ten 
years  ago ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  grow  older  every 
day,  and  I  shall  soon  have  to  go  into  winter-quarters." 

"  Don't  distress  yourself,  brother,  with  such  thoughts," 
said  Dame  Amman,  laying  down  her  snuff-box,  and 
wiping  a  tear  from  her  eye.  We  have  lived  through 
many  a  storm  and  sunshine  together,  and  if  you  should 
be  taken  away,  there  would  be  a  void  in  the  world  which 
nothing  could  fill.      I  trust  the  Lord  will  not  leave  me 
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alone  in  my  old  age,  with  no  companion  except  my 

balsams." 

"  And  what  would  become  of  old  Askenberg/  if  you 
should  he  taken  away  before  him  ?  Who  would  then 
love  and  care  for  him,  who  has  none  but  you  in  the 
world  7  I  am  confident  that  God  will  spare  me  that. 
lorrow.  My  strength  decreases  daily.  My  memory 
fails  me,  and  I  have  a  confused  feeling  about  my  head. 
1  am  an  old  man,  and  the  hard  life  1  had  to  endure  in 
my  middle  age,  bears  heavily  upon  me  now ;"  and  he 
glanced  at  his  feet,  which  were  swollen  with  rheuma- 
tism, and  which  dame  Catharine  had  enveloped  in  large 
socks. 

The  good  woman  could  not  conceal  from  herself,  that 
during  the  last  year,  the  health  of  her  old  friend  had 
been  sensibly  failing,  and  she  had  been  led  thereby  to 
fear,  that  the  hour  of  their  final  separation  might  not 
be  far  distant ;  although  she  was  surprised  to  hear  him, 
for  the  first  time,  allude  to  his  own  dissolution. 

"  If  I  could  only  see  dear  Arve  once  more,"  said  the 
lieutenant  with  resumed  cheerfulness,  **  I  believe  that 
my  happiness  might  blow  a  spark  of  life  into  me." 

"  I  do  not  fear — I  am  confident  that  you  will  see  him 
frequently  again.  Has  not  the  dear  child  written  to 
US,  that  the  collector  has  promised  him  a  vacation  this 
summer,  and  that  you  know  is  but  a  few  months  dis- 
tant ?  We  are  moreover  confident,  that  if  Melberg  is 
removed,  Arve  will  be  appointed  his  successor  on-  this 
station.  You  remember  what  he  said  about  it  in  his 
last  letter  ?" 

"No;  I  have  forgotten  it     Will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  inform  me  again  ?" 
Dame  Cathariue  commenced  searching  in  her  capa- 
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cious  pocket  fof  the  last  letter  of  her  son,  where  it 
always  remained  until  a  new  one  arrived,  when  it  was 
deposited  in  the  secret  drawer  in  her  secretary,  by  the 
side  of  the  hankerchief  she  wore  on  the  day  when 
Arnman  caught  her  a  meal-sifting;  a  portrait  of  the 
said  Arnman,  some  foreign  coins  to  which  he  attached 
great  value,  and  several  other  equally  precious  relics. 
The  letter  was  finally  found  and  brought  forth  from 
her  pocket,  together  with  her  spectacles. 

**  Let  us  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,"  said  she  to  the  lieu- 
tenant, obligingly  presenting  her  snuff-box ;  a  prelimi- 
nary to  the  hearing  of  Arve's  letter,  that  she  had 
ahready  performed  ten  times  before. 

Old  Askenberg  took  a  large  pinch,  with  which  be 
occasionally  refreshed  himself,  as  dame  Arnman  read : 

"  My  dear  Mother, 

"  It  is  my  birthday.    On  the  twentieth  of  Fefaruary, 
twenty-four  years  since,  my  parents  thanked  God  for 
having  blessed  them  with  a  child.     You  never  had  but 
one,  and  in  that  one  all  your  love  has  been  concen- 
trated. I  have  always  thought,  that  it  was  the  first  duty 
of  children  to  repay,  in  every  manner,  the  unwearied 
care   and   tenderness   lavished  upon  them  by  their 
parents ;  but,  it  seems  to  me,  that  ^this  duty  is^  espe- 
cially obligatory  upon  an  only  child.  The  whole  of  that 
self-denying  love,   which  was  abundant  enough  for 
many,  has  been  bestowed  upon  him  alone.    For  him 
alone  have  all  their  prayers  been  offered— all  blessings 
invoked— all  their  counsel  given— all  their  warm  tears 
shed.     What  immense  responsibilities  does  the  only 
soi^  of  his  mother  sustain !     Although  I  have  endea- 
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voured  to  act  consistently  with  these  thoughts,  !  yet 
&el,  when  I  search  my  heart  to-day,  that  1  have,  in 
uiiny  particulars,  and  in  innumerable  instances,  failed 
io  the  discharge  oi  my  duties,  and  of  my  obligations. 
I  find,  however,  consolation  in  the  thought,  that  the 
will  has  never  been  wanting,  and  that  all  my  errors 
have  resulted  from  the  thoughtlessness  and  folly  of 
youih.  I  cannot  suffer  this  day  to  pass,  without  be- 
Neching  the  best  and  most  affectionate  of  mothers,  to 
forgive  her  repentant  son.'' 

Dame  Catharine  paused.  The  sweetest  tears  that 
humanity  can  shed,  the  tears  of  a  gratified  and  happy 
mother,  stood  in  her  eyes ;  and  it  was  with  a  faltering 
voice  that  she  resumed  the  Utter. 

"  But  it  is  not  only  with  my  beloved  mother  that  my 
thoughts  dwell  on  this  anniversary ;  I  have  also  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  dear  and  lamented  father. 
I  have  also  another  equally  beloved  friend,  my  uncle 
Pehr,  for  whose  unwearied  care  and  watchfulness  over 
my  childhood  and  early  youth,  I  am  indebted  for  all 
that  I  ever  learned,  and  for  what  I  have  now  become. 
Without  his  instruction,  what  would  my  education  have 
been,  in  our  remote  fishing  village  ?  After  my  mother 
had  instilled  into  my  mind  precepts  of  God's  Holy 
Word,  it  was  he  that  took  me  up  into  his  room,  Hnd 
stored  my  mind  with  that  knowledge,  the  value  of 
which  I  did  not  appreciate  until  many  years  after- 
ward." 

''Excellent  boy  !— a  noble  fellow  1'*  exclaimed  the 
lieutenant ;  "  it  was  a  pleasure  to  t^ach  you ;  but  you 
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are  indebted  to  your  mother  for  the  best  part  of  yoor 
education— rBut  you  fear  God,  and  are  grateful  to  an 
old  man." 

Dame  Amman  here  exchanged  a  look,  which  sig- 
nified that  their  hearts  were  united  in  a  prayer  for 
Arve's  welfare. 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  was  written  in  the 
evening. 

"  I  have  just  passed  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my 
life.  The  very  moment  that  I  had  laid  aside,  this 
morning,  my  letter  to  you,  Lars  appeared,  with  a  large 
basket  in  his  hand.  I  must  inform  you,  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  that  Lars,  who  is  now  spending  his  holi- 
days at  home,  has  become  a  very  sensible  boy,  although 
some  traces  of  his  injudicious  training  are  still  visible ; 
but  I  can  say,  without  boasting,  that  ever  since  I  have 
exerted  an  influence  over  him  he  has  steadily  improved,  i 
and  iiis  last  year's  absence  from  home,  has  almost  re-  | 
generated  him.  | 

"But  to  return:  Lars  entered  my  room  and  con-  | 
gratulated  me  upon  my  health  and  prosperity.  '  This 
present  is  from  my  mother,  and  father  waits  for  you  in 
the  breakfast-room.'  I  opened  the  basket,  and  yoa 
may  imagine  with  what  surprise  1  discovered  a  dozen 
beautiful  shirts,  from  my  kind  friend.  To  tell  you  tbe 
truth,  they  could  not  have  arrived  in  better  season ; 
and  I  followed  Lars  with  a  heart  overflowing  with 
gratitude  into  the  drawing-room,  where  I  found  the 
collector  and  his  lady. 

"  I  was  about  to  utter  my  thanks  to  the  best  of  my 
poor  ability,  when  the  lady  interrupted  me  in  the 
kindest  manner:  '  Don't  mention  it,  my  dear  Arnma»i 
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itbai  alwayi  afforded  ma  great  pleaaure  to  regard  you 
II  one  of  the  family;  and  for  my  benevolent  dispotition 
toward  you,  you  have  to  thank  no  one  but  yourself. 
We  are  particularly  obliged  to  you  for  the  influence 
which  you  have  exerted  over  Lars.  I  am  confident  he 
would  never  have  improved  so  rapidly,  if  you  had  not 
devoted  your  attention  to  the  cultivation  ot  his  mind.' 

**l  could  see  that  the  collectori  during  this  long 
speech  of  his  lady,  was  very  desirous  of  interrupting 
ber;  and,  at  length,  when  she  had  concluded  it,  he  took 
the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  said,  with  great  cor- 
diality : 

" '  My  dear  boy,  you  have  now  been  for  four  years 
my  sole  assistant  in  the  custom-house,  and  it  is  now 
time  that  I  should  fulfil  my  promise  to  your  mother, 
not  to  neglect  your  ftiture  interests.  I  leave  it  to  your 
own  choice,  either  to  go  to  Stockholm  at  my  expense, 
snd  pass  the  examination  which  is  necessary  to  qualify 
you  for  a  higher  grade  t  or,  if  it  is  better  adapted  to 
your  taste,  to  adopt  your  father's  adventurous  position. 
But  a  commander  ot  this  coast-guard  must  be  firmi 
courageous,  and  decided.  If  your  inclination  points 
that  way,  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  soon  acquire  the 
requisite  qualifications  for  such  a  hazardous  profession, 
and,  although  I  should  prefer  to  have  you  remain  here, 
1  thai]  nevertheless  exert  all  my  influence  to  have  you 
appointed  to  the  first  vacancy.  Perhaps  there  may  be 
an  opening  in  the  district  where  your  father  formerly 
commanded,  as  his  successor  will  soon  be  removed  to 
another  station  {  and,  in  that  case,  you  may  rely  upon 
oy  promise.' 

"  Can  you  imagine  how  my  heart  beat  with  Joy,  at 
thia  prospect  of  a  life  ot  independence  in  the  very  path 
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I  should  have  selected  for  myself?  I  thanked  the  col- 
lector most  cordially  for  his  kind  intentions ;  and  told 
him,  that  of  all  the  ways  of  earning  my  bread,  I  pre- 
ferred the  one  which  my  &ther  had  adopted- — one  that 
afforded  me  the  more  pleasure,  as  in  that  case  I  should 
not  be  separated  from  my  mother,  and  my  good  uncle 
Pehr. 

"  *  According  to  your  own  pleasure,  my  dear  Arve ; 
hut  remember,  that  although  it  has  a  very  independent 
appearance  to  be  your  own  master  on  board  of  a  valuable 
vessel,  yet  there  is  a  dark  side  to  that  part  of  the  {uro- 
fession,  as  the  melancholy  fate  of  your  father  bears 
abundant  testimony.  It  was  certainly  as  mysterious 
as  that  of  any  coast-guardman  could  possibiy^be.' 

"  I  could  only  reply  to  this,  by  expressing  my  earnest 
wish  to  procure  the  situation.  The  affair  was  now  con- 
sidered as  settled,  and  the  collector  said,  in  conclusion, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  summer  he  would  give  me  a 
month's  vacation  to  go  home  and  see  you ;  and  at  the 
same  time  ascertain,  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  Mell- 
berg's  removal ;  for  his  situation  I  should,  of  course, 
prefer  to  any  other. 

**  As  I  was  now  at  liberty  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  I  went  to  dame  Carlmark's.  The  poor  woman  and 
Josephine  struggled  on  as  usual — ^the  girl  sees  only  the 
dark  side  of  human  life.  I  feel  sometimes  so  grieved 
on  her  account,  that  I  am  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice 
for  her  pleasure,  if  I  could  only  hit  upon  a  scheme  that 
would  not  wound  her  feelings.  She  remains  constantly 
at  home,  and  scarcely  has  any  acquaintance  in  the  town. 
But  in  spite  of  her  laborious  existence,  she  is  the  most 
excellent  creature  in  the  world.  If  I  ever  make  any 
money,  that  is  enough  to  support  myself  and  another. 
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I  «11  propose  to  Josephine,  not  beosuse  I  am  in  love, 
criUnk  that  I  ever  could  be  with  her,  but  because  I 
mHy  like  the  poor  girl  so  much.  She  is  not  plain  by 
lay  means ;  she  has  had  repeated  offers  of  marriage, 
tnd  has  refused  the  parish  clerk  and  a  tavern-keeper, 
both  very  well  off,  and  respectable  men,  but  not  to  her 
taste.  She  never,  with  her  retiring  disposition,  will 
endure  the  revelry  of  a  tavern,  or  the  jovial  htunour  of 
tlie  parish  clerk,  who  compensates  for  the  exercise  of 
Mfariety,  which  he  is  obliged  to  adopt  on  Sunday,  by 
keeping  himself  exhilarated  all  the  rest  of  the  week. 
1  am  ahraid  that  the  poor  sensitive  Josephine  will  never 
find  a  husband,  if — but  never  mind ;  before  then  I  may 
see  some  girl  who  will  set  my  heart  on  fire,  so  therefore 
1  will  not  pledge  myself  prematurely.  Such  thoughts 
were  passing  through  my  mind  as  I  walked  toward  the 
residence  of  dame  Carl  mark,  where  I  found  her  seated 
alone,  and  saw  at  a  glance,  that  she  had  been  weeping. 

" '  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Madam  Carlmark  V 
inquired  I,  seating  myself  beside  her. 

"*I  am  ill,  very  ill,  my  good  Amman,'  she  an- 
swered, in  a  melancholy  voice.  *  We  are  not  succeed- 
ing at  all ;  we  have  no  employment,  and  the  pittance 
which  Josephine  earned  for  her  last  week's  work  will 
scarcely  furnish  us  with  salt  The  collector's  wife 
never  gives  us  an  order  unless  to  save  us  from  starva- 
tion.' 

"A  very  disagreeable  surmise  crossed  my  mind,  and 
I  could  not  refrain  from  asking,  *  What  has  tlie  lady 
ordered  V 

" '  Ob,  a  dozen  fine  shirts,  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
work  upon  them,  and  it  was  so  necessary  to  have  them 
completed  by  a  certain  day,  that  poor  Josephine  had 
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to  work  upon  them  constantly ;  and  we  could  not  re- 
fuse the  small  price  which  she  offered,  for  fear  of  giving 
her  offence ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  excessive 
labour,  and  the  want  of  nourishing  food,  that  my  poor 
girl  is  seriously  ill ;  and  I  am  left  alone  in  my  sorrow, 
without  the  means  of  ministering  to  her  wants.' 

**  If  I  had  at  that  moment  found  myself  by  the  poor 
girl's  bedside,  I  should  have  been  unable  to  repress 
the  exclamation,  which  would  have  burst  from  the 
iiilness  of  my  heart :  *  It  was  for  me  that  you  worked 
by  night  and  day — it  was  for  me,  that  you  are  now  laid 
upon  a  sick  bed.  I  will  work  for  you  all  the  days  of 
my  life. 

*'  I  was  obliged  to  restrain  this  declaration,  for,  of 
course,  I  could  not  enter  the  adjoining  apartment,  or  I 
should  have  undoubtedly  had  to  repent  for  the  most 
ridiculous  display  of  folly  and  extravagance.  I  con- 
soled myself,  in  the  meantime,  by  administering  all  the 
comfort  in  my  power.  I  therefore  said,  that  the  col- 
lector himself  had  sent  me,  with  a  small  donation, 
which  he  had  particular  reasons  for  wishing  to  have 
kept  private. 

**  *  I  can  readily  believe  it,'  said  the  good  woman, 
receiving  with  gratitude  my  small  gift;  *he  is  too 
much  under  the  dominion  of  his  wife,  poor  man,  to 
venture  upon  charitable  acts  except  in  secrecy ;  but 
you  can  rely  upon  my  prudence,  I  will  not  betray  him.' 

« *  You  must  now  purchase  everything  that  is  re- 
quisite for  Josephine's  comfort,  and  I  am  confident 
that  if  you  keep  me  informed  of  your  situation,  the 
collector  will  administer  farther  assistance.' 

"  I  returned  home,  carrying  with  me  the  melancholy 
but  agreeable  satisfaction,  of  having  lifted  a  weight 
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fnv  the  heart  of  an  aAicted  girl.  MThat  can  be  more 
trpag,  than  for  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
tii  comforts  of  life,  to  sink  into  sudden  poverty  7 
Tbey  csnnot  make  known  their  wants — to  beg,  they 
are  ashamed ;  labour  undermines  their  constitution ; 
there  remains  nothing  for  them,  but  to  die  from  hard 
vorlc,  or  die  from  starvation. 

"After  I  had  returned  to  my  room  f  took  up  one 
•iiirt  tfter  another,  with  that  sort  of  feeling  with  which 
<  devotee  would  lift  some'  religious  relic.  They  had 
Dot  been  washed,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they 
were  really  new.  I  thought  I  could  see  upon  them 
traces  of  tears,  and  the  vivid  picture  presented  to  my 
fancy,  of  poor  Josephine  sitting  all  the  long  night, 
weeping  and  wearied,  on  my  account,  certainly  drew 
tears  from  my  own.  Csn  you  believe,  that  I  was 
childish  enough  to  bear  to  my  lips  these  evidences  of 
her  sorrow?  It  was  fortunate  that  I  did  not  see  her 
when  1  called  in  the  afternoon,  for  then,  I  should  no 
longer  have  been  a  free  man.  No  ,*  I  shall  first  look 
round  the  world,  and  if  I  do  not  find  any  one  who  ab* 
solutely  turns  my  head,  J  shall  return  to  my  first  love. 
I  promise  you,  in  the  meantime,  not  to  commit  myself 
rashly,  for  it  is  idle  to  indulge  such  fancies  while  the 
pockets  are  empty ;  but  thoughts  will  come  and  go ; 
revenue  officers  cannot  suppress  their  entrance  or  exit. 
May  God  bless  you,  my  dear  mother,  and  also,  my 
beloved  uncle.  I  can  see  you  before  me  now  playing 
at  your  game — mother  offering  her  snuff-box,  and  the 
unrivalled  coffee  which  Annika  makes,  for  which  I  hold 
her  in  most  grateful  remembrance. 

Ever  your  affectionate  son, 

Arve." 
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'*  God  bless  the  dear  boy,  be  is  as  frank  and  inno- 
cent as  be  was  upon  the  day  when  he  left  us,"  said 
dame  Catharine,  folding  up  the  letter :  "  bat  when  he 
comes  home,  I  must  open  my  mind  to  him  about  that 
girl — she  will  never  do  for  my  daughter.  Dame  Carl- 
mark  is  a  most  excellent  woman,  and  I  don't  doubt 
that  Josephine  is  a  good  sort  of  girl ;  but  there  is  no 
spirit  in  these  people.  .They  work,  and  work,  but 
never  thrive;  they  are  not  good  managers.  The 
mother  was  dreadfully  low-spirited  and  fidgety,  and  I 
presume  the  daughter  is  the  same.  They  are  always 
groaning  and  complaining.  I  don't  blame  them  much, 
for  that  is  their  way ;  but  I  do  wish  a  fine,  lively,  high- 
spirited,  cheerful  wife  for  Arve,  who  will  take  the 
world  easily,  and  not  be  bowed  down  by  trifles.  Arve 
may  talk  as  much  as  he  pleases  about  sentiment  and 
sympathy ;  but  what  appears  so  agreeable  at  a  distance, 
will  appear  very  different  when  you  have  a  pining, 
moping,  sickly  wife  in  your  house ;  and  I  am  sure  I 
never  shall  be  happy,  if  he  don't  get  a  wife  with  a 
spark  of  his  own  fire  in  her." 

**  I  think  you  are  quite  right,  sister,  and  will  advise 
him  accordingly,"  said  the  lieutenant,  who  understood 
but  very  little  of  the  last  part  of  the  good  woman's 
harangue,  and  had  entirely  forgotten  the  beginning. 

Dame  Amman  was  daily  more  and  more  impressed 
with  his  increasing  weakness ;  and,  as  the  old  man 
wished  to  take  some  rest,  she  led  him  to  his  own  room, 
prepared  the  pillows,  lighted  his  pipe,  and  did  not 
leave  him  until  she  had  provided  him  with  all  the 
.little  comforts  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 
Dame  Amman  now  seated  herself  by  the  spinning- 
wheel,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Annika,  spun  the 
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fitt  thread  with  which  next  summer,  she  was  to  weave 

liieeti  for  her  beloved  Arve ;  and  spoke  with  great 

jnde  and  satisfaction  to  her  old  servant,  of  the  anti- 
cipated visit  of  her  beloved  son ;  of  his  fine  person,  of 
liis  accomplished  manner,  and  of  the  high  reputation 
vhicb  he  ei^oyed  for  intelligence  in  the  collector's 
^ly ;  and,  above  all,  how  he  loved  nobody  in  the 
voild  but  his  mother,  the  lieutenant,  and  old  Annika. 

"I  can  tell  you,  madam,  the  Skargord  girls  will 
open  their  eyes  when  they  see  him,"  remarked  the  old 
(errant,  with  a  feeling  of  sincere  triumph. 

"Yes,  yes;  when  they  see  him,"  continued  the 
mother.  **  But  Arve  was  not  made  for  them ;  he  must 
have  a  wife,  beautiful,  good,  and  rich,  and  we  have 
none  of  that  kind  here." 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  People  say,  that  the 
match  in  beauty  for  old  Haraldson's  daughter,  whom 
they  call  the  '  Rose  of  Tistelon,'  cannot  be  found  in 
the  world." 

"  Don't  mention  her,"  replied  Dame  Catharine,  with 
great  severity.  "  It  may  be  wicked,  but  I  can't  bear 
those  Tistelon  people ;  and  I  warn  you,  Annika,  to 
speak  of  neither  Rose  nor  Lily,  when  my  son  comes 
home," 

The  old  servant  could  not  understand  the  real  nature 
of  the  danger,  but  having  implicit  confidence  in  her 
mistress's  infallibility,  she  promised  to  be  silent. 
Dame  Catharine,  however,  continued  to  raise  her 
castles  in  the  air,  but  she  did  not  display  them  any 
longer  to  her  companion. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

AFFLICTION. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening  of  June.  The  breeze 
sighed  through  the  tall  poplars  of  the  village  church- 
yard of  H .    Arve  Amman  stood  by  a  new-made 

grave,  gazing  mournfully  at  a  faded  wreath  which  had 
been  placed  upon  it.  Our  young  custom-house  clerk 
had  become  during  the  last  four  years  a  handsome, 
well-formed  man,  whose  whole  air  and  manner  were 
marked  by  what  is  commonly  called  good-breeding. 
His  features  were  lighted  up  by  an  expression  of  true 
benevolence  of  character ;  and  it  was  only  the  peculiar 
form  and  tension  of  a  small  vein  upon  his  forehead, 
which  seemed  to  intimate  that,  when  life  should  clothe 
itself  to  his  view  in  more  sombre  colours,  a  strong  and 
resolute  will  would  mould  in  subjection  the  softer 
emotions  of  his  nature. 

And  Arve's  heart  paid  this  evening  the  tribute  of 
sincere  sorrow  to  the  grave  by  which  he  stood.    There 

reposed  his  most  intimate  friend  in  the  town  of  H . 

It  was  the  grave  of  the  widow  Carlmark ;  and  Arve 
thought,  with  a  heavy  heart,  of  the  bereaved  and 
desolate  Josephine.  He  sought  in  vain  for  the  meaos 
of  rendering  her  real  and  efficient  aid. 

Josephine  was  very  ill  when  Arve  wrote  the  letter 
contained  in  our  last  chapter,  and  he  had  grieved  sin- 
cerely for  her  sad  situation.     But  the  flower  of  youth 
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Uoomed  once  more.  Josephine  noon  recovered,  but  it 
an  only  to  take  her  place  by  the  bed- tide  of  her  in- 
^M  mother ;  and,  when  the  af^ed  widow  sank  down 
«B  the  pillow,  so  often  watered  by  her  tears,  she  never 
AW  again. 

Joiephine  struggled  on  in  poverty  and  sickness,  and 
•onow,  during  the  whole  dreary  winter  and  spring ; 
ttd  while  the  spark  of  life  did  not  yet  go  out  in  her 
^ed  mother,  her  own  strength  did  not  fail.  Arve 
*tt  with  them  almost  every  evening,  and,  during  that 
kog  and  bitter  trial,  he  learned  to  know  and  prize 
Joiephine  as  he  had  never  done  before.  When  only 
ber  physical  strength  was  called  into  exercise,  she  had 

(lometimes  seemed  to  him  wanting  in  energy  and  force ; 
Wt  when  the  care  of  her  mother,  through  a  protracted 
»nd  painful  illneu,  devolved  upon  herself  alone, 
Josephine  displayed  a  strength  of  mind,  and  a  power 
•  of  perseverance,  which  joined  to  her  even  and  un- 
I  repining  temper,  attached  Arve  to  her  more  and  more, 
I  thoagh  his  feelings  never  took  a  warmer  character  than 
I  sympathy  and  friendship.  As  he  now  stood  absorbed 
■  in  his  own  reflections,  the  bell  rang  for  evening  prayers  ; 
and  a  sweet  and  holy  calm  seemed  to  rest  on  the  low 
grassy  graves  among  which  he  stood. 

The  turf  ou  the  little  mound  next  to  that  where  Arve 
stood,  seemed  to  invite  him  to  rest  himself  upon  it ;  but 
he  had  hardly  assumed  his  attitude  of  repose,  when  the 
train  of  his  thought  was  broken  by  a  slight  rustling 
near  him,  and  as  he  turned  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
female  figure  in  mourning,  as  it  flitted  quickly  by.  It 
was  Josephine.  She  had  come  to  the  church-yard  to 
<ieck  anew  with  roses  her  mother's  grave. 
"  Good  morning,  Josephine,"  said  Arve,  in  a  tone 
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that  fell  soft  and  pleasing  on  her  lonely  heart  **  If  my 
presence  disturbs  you,  I  will  retire." 

"You  were  always  a  good  firiend  to  my  mother, 
Amman,"  replied  Josephine,  in  a  low  voice,  bending 
down  over  the  grave. 

Arve,  interpreting  her  manner  by  his  own  inclina- 
tion, remained ;  and  when  Josephine's  sweet,  but  sad 
task  was  ended,  and  she  left  the  church-yard  in  silencei 
Arve  followed  her  to  her  humble  dwelling. 

**  Poor  Josephine  1"  he  began ;  "  have  you  yet  found 
any  place  of  refuge  ?  Has  any  situation  fallen  in  your 
way  ?" 

"  None ;  I  have  made  inquiries  in  several  families, 
but  none  of  them  want  a  sempstress,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  could  do  the  duty  of  any  other  place."  A  sigh 
escaped  Arve's  lips — ^he  shared  Josephine's  sufferings- 
"  Yes,"  she  said,  **  mine  is,  indeed,  a  hard  and  bitter 
lot  I  am  met  everywhere  by  words  and  looks  of  pity; 
yet  everywhere  I  am  repulsed ;  but  murmurs  and  re- 
pining will  not  improve  my  condition,  and  I  must 
submit  I  can  waste  no  more  time  in  looking  for  a 
place,  and  I  think  I  shall  continue  to  take  in  work 
here." 

"  But  you  are  so  young  to  live  thus  quite  alone." 

It  was  only  a  sad,  slight  smile,  on  her  pale  lips, 
which  expressed  the  conviction  that  so  far  as  her  youth 
was  concerned,  she  had  no  cause  of  fear.  Josephine 
had  hardly  known  the  spring-time  of  life,  and  now, 
though  only  twenty  years  of  age,  she  had  begun  to  feel 
the  chill  breath  of  its  winter.  The  joy  of  young  life 
shone  not  from  those  dim  eyes.  Those  pale,  thin  cheeks, 
had  known  no  rosy  bloom ;  the  soul  alone,  in  its  yet 
living  capacity  of  emotion,  kept  all  the  freshness  of 
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yoQth.  Arve  was  no  flatterer,  and  thouf^h  to  him  Jo- 
Kpbine  appeared  more  attractive  than  she  leemed  to 
iioagine,  his  heart  would  not  permit  him  to  lell  her  so ; 
as,  in  her  present  forlorn  condition,  beauty  might  well 
seem  to  her  a  misiortune.  He  was  silent,  therefore, 
till  Josephine  renewed  the  conversation,  by  asking  him 
on  what  day  he  meant  to  start  for  home. 

'*  I  shall  go  early  in  the  next  week,  if  the  wind  be 
fevourable ;  but  we  shall  meet  again  before  then.  A 
plan  has  suggested  itself  to  roe,  while  we  have  been 
walking  together,  and  when  I  have  reflected  on  it  more 
TDaturely,  I  shall  mention  it  to  you.'* 

These  simple  words  sent  a  momentary  thrill  through 
he  heart  of  Josephine.  Arve,  however,  did  not  ob- 
serve it;  he  took  leave  of  her  at  the  door;  and  as  the 
dinner  hour  was  near,  he  hastened  home. 

But  he  came  too  late,  as  the  look  of  the  lady  showed 
him  the  moment  he  entered.  Dinner  was  waiting 
the  dishes  were  all  on  the  table,  and  the  bowl  of  sweet- 
ened beer  was  already  foaming  on  the  sideboard.  Old 
Brostedt  stood  in  his  usual  corner,  with  his  hands  be- 
hind him.  Lars  was  leaning  with  both  his  arms  on  the 
table,  counting  the  slices  of  egg  on  the  salad.  The 
lady  rose  from  her  seat  by  the  window,  which  looked  out 
on  the  club-bouse,  so  that  she  could  see  all  who  visited 
it,  and  said,  as  she  approached  our  hero : 

"  Amman,  you  have  made  us  wait" 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  he ;  **  I  staid  too  long  in  the 
church-yard." 

"  in  the  church-yard  1  What  were  you  doing  there  7 
Indulging  in  dreams  by  moonlight  7  A  strange  fancy 
that,  to  loiter  among  the  dead,  when  you  can  have  the 
■ociety  of  the  living." 
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"  I  had  that  also.  Miss  Carlmark  came  to  bring 
fresh  flowers  to  her  mother's  grave." 

"  Oh,  yes  1  I  see ;  a  reDdezvpus  I  Well,  it  was  cer- 
tainly rather  soon  after  her  mother's  death ;  but  let  us 
sit  down  to  table  now.  We  will  talk  on  that  subject  in 
private,  after  dinner." 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Arve's  heart  was  not  very 
light,  as  he  obeyed  this  summons,  which  a  lecture  was 
so  soon  to  follow.  In  view  of  one  of  the  lady's  sewing 
sermons,  his  appetite  generally  failed  him ;  and  now  he 
felt  more  anxious  than  usual ;  for  his  patroness's  tongue 
was  not  too  charitable,  and  he  feared  it  might  do  the 
innocent  Josephine  an  injury. 

Fortunately,  an  irresistible  inclination  to  laugh, 
softened  her  bad  humour,  when  looking  at  her  darling's 
face,  she  saw  a  large  green  spot  on  one  of  his  cheeks, 
which  had  been  in  contact  with  the  spinage,  while  the 
other  was  marked  by  a  streak  of  dark  red. 

**  Lars,  my  dear,  what  have  you  been  about  ?  Could 
you  not  let  the  spinage  be  till  I  came  ?  And  what  in 
the  world  is  that  on  the  other  cheek  ?  I  do  think  it 
looks  like  blood.    Come  here  and  let  me  see  it" 

But  Lars  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  obey.  He 
began  to  rub  off,  with  his  pocket-handkerchief,  the 
marks  which  betrayed  his  still  frequent  and  stealthy 
visits  to  the  jelly  crocks.  The  marks,  however,  were  so 
dried,  as  to  make  water  necessary  to  remove  them. 
His  mother's  help  was  needed  for  this ;  and  so  it  cam* 
out  that  Lars  had  strayed  for  fun  into  the  store-room , 
and  came  away  bearing  on  his  face  the  stains  of  the 
cherry -juice. 

"  Lars,"  said  his  mother,  shaking  her  finger  at  him 
and  hardly  suppressing  a  smile,  '*  you  are  a  real  rogue. 
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Hmt  dare  you  make  free,  sir,  with  your  mother's  jel- 
lies? For  shame,  nowl  A  young  gentleman  grown 
Bp,  like  you  1    Go,  and  wash  your  face  at  once,  sir  1" 

Lars  hurried  off,  and  when  be  had  gone,  his  mother 
Hid: 

''He  is  so  lively,  he  can't  live  without  his  little 
tricks ;  but  time  will  sober  him  soon  enough.  Young 
ibiks  must  amuse  themselves.  Such  harmless  diver- 
lioDs  will  soon  enough  grow  tiresome,  and  then  more 
dangerous  ones  will  be  sought.  Heaven  bless  my  son, 
Lars,  while  he  continues  to  find  his  highest  pleasure 
in  his  mother's  jelly-pots  1" 

But  this  was  only  a  passing  sunbeam — the  clouds 
toon  lowered  again — not  quite  so  darkly,  perhaps,  but 
still  frowningly  enough  to  make  Arve  truly  desirous 
they  should  clear  away. 

When  Brostedt  had  made  his  usual  bow,  and  Lars 
had  bent  his  face  down  to  his  mother's  hand  to  take 
leave,  the  lady  made  a  sign  to  Amman  to  come  near 
her.  But  her  manner  toward  him  had  gradually  risen ; 
so  that  he  was  now  invited,  with  a  dignified  air,  to  seat 
himself  beside  his  patroness  on  the  sofa,  instead  of 
standing  before  her,  as  was  once  the  mode  on  these 
occasions. 

''  My  dear  Arve,"  she  began,  and  he  saw  at  once  in 
her  softened  tone,  that  the  lady  was  now  going  to  act 
the  part  of  a  tender  maternal  monitor — "  my  dear  Arve 
1  have  long  purposed  to  use  the  right  which  my  friend- 
ship of  many  years  has  given  me,  and  tell  you  frankly 
my  views  respecting  your  frequent  visits  to  the  CarU 
^vks.  A  young  man  should  not  engage  his  feelings 
in  that  way.  You  have  nothing  to  depend  on — your 
hopes  and  prospects  ore  all  remote  and  uncertain ;  so 
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I  advise  you  to  dam  up  the  brook  before  it  swells  to  a 
river.  Give  up  the  girl,  else  you  will  bring  her  repu* 
tation  into  question,  and  your  own  also,  by  keeping  up 
your  visits  after  her  mother's  death." 

"  But  surely,"  replied  Arve,  "there  is  no  harm  ill 
going  there ;  Josephine  needs  some  one  to  comtcHrt  her. 
1  seem  like  a  brother  to  her ;  and  I  love  her  almostl 
like  a  sister." 

**  Oh,  that's  very  well ;  but  the  consequences  of  such 
brotherly  affection  are  not  always  the  best.  You  had 
better  let  her  take  care  of  herself,  if  you  really  do  like 
her.  It  is  not  the  thing  now-a>days  for  a  young  man 
to  act  as  guardian  to  an  orphan  girl." 

"  Would  to  Heaven  she  bad  some  other  protector!" 
said  Arve,  frankly.  **  It  would  be  a  great  comfort  to 
me." 

"  This  is  really  too  good,"  exclaimed  the  collector's 
lady,  with  a  meaning  smile.  '*  You  own  yourself  her 
protector,  then  ?" 

"Not  exactly  so;  for  Heaven  knows  I  have  less 
power  than  inclination  ;  what  I  could  do  to  lighten  the 
misfortunes  of  her  mother,  I  did.  But  I  kept  the  little 
aid  I  could  give  her,  concealed ;  for,  had  she  known  it, 
she  would  have  been  unwilling  to  receive  it." 

".Indeed  t  and  was  this  the  way  you  spent  the  money 
my  husband  gave  you  for  your  dress?" 

"  No,  not  that  money ;  but  I  received  some  now  and 
then  from  Lieutenant  Askenberg." 

"  So  the  money  came  from  home  ?  I  should  have 
thought  that  step  hardly  necessary  while  you  lived  here ; 
but  when  one's  expenses  are  so  large,  some  addition  is 
of  course,  requisite.  Pray,  in  whose  name  did  you 
offer  widow  Carlmark  the  money  ?" 
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"I  took  tbe  liberty  of  mying  it  came  from  diit 
htme ;  and  that  when  you  cheapened  the  price  of  their 
•wk,  you  did  to  that  you  might  aid  them  secretly." 

The  lady  bluihed  up  to  her  eyes.  '*  The  largest  fish 
iive  in  the  stillest  waters,"  thought  she  to  herself,  as 
ibe  tried  with  her  usual  composure,  to  smile  at  Arre's 
tteount  of  the  matter. 

**  I  hope,"  be  continued,  **  you  will  have  the  good- 
sets  to  forgive  ny  boldness  in  view  of  my  good 
istentioiiB." 

"  We  will  talk  no  more  of  what  is  past,"  she  replied^ 
after  a  moment's  reflection.  *'  Your  meaning  was  good  { 
bat  you  might  have  saved  your  money.  The  old 
woman  was,  in  reality,  not  so  poor  and  wretched  as  she 
pretended  to  be.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  will  take  no 
further  notice  of  what  is  past ;  for  the  future,  I 
earnestly  request  that  my  name  may  not  be  used ;  and 
my  feelings  of  motherly  kindness  and  good  will  to  you» 
impel  me  to  urge  you  to  guide  your  future  conduct  by 
my  advice.  But  we  will  drop  the  subject  1  know 
your  grateful  disposition  well  enough,  to  be  certain 
that  you  will  properly  appreciate  my  friendly  anxiety." 
Arve  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  lady,  for  the  good 
advice  with  which  she  had  favoured  him ;  and  assured 
ber,  that  his  conduct  should  tesdfy  the  high  estimation 
in  which  he  held  it. 

'*  8ay%>  your  mother,"  added  the  lady,  holding  out 
ber  ftahd  fbr  Arve  to  kiss,  **  that  I  map  her  Joy  in  so 
vellJhehaved  a  son." 

Arve  spent  all  his  leisure  time,  during  the  following 

^y<i  in  making  ready  for  his  journey ;  but  Josephine, 

iQ  her  solitude,  spending  the  long,  weary  hours,  with 

^  companion  but  a  little  servant  girl,  was  constandy 

a.    VOL.  1. 
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in  his  mind.  *'  I  must  go  and  see  her»  and  oflfer  my  plan 
forber  acceptance,"  thought  Arve,  taking  his  way  one 
morning  from  the  custom-house  to  the  yellow  cottage. 

A  h>ok  of  pleasure  beamed  in  Josephine's  face  when 
she  saw  him ;  and  Arve,  little  inclined  to  round-about 
phrases,  came  at  once  to  the  point. 

**  I  must  now  set  off,  my  dear  Josephine/*  said  be 
earnestly,  ''without  delay.  If  the  wind  is  right,  I 
shall  sail  for  Gcothenburg  in  a  sloop»  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day;  from  that  place  a  short  day's  journey  will 
take  me  home.  I  take  great  interest  in  the  plan  I  am 
now  about  to  mention  to  you ;  you  must  consuU  your 
own  feelings,  howeYer,  in  accepting  or  declining  it 
My  dear  old  mother,  and  uncle  Pehr,  live  at  present  in 
a  quiet  little  cottage,  in  the  fishing  village  of  wliich 
you  have  so  often  heard  me  speak.  The  health  of  the 
old  man  is  now  much  impaired ;  and  a  suitable  com- 
panion would  be  a  great  comfort  and  pleasure  to  my 
mother.  If  you  think  you  could  be  contented  in  such 
a  lonely  place,  to  live  in  a  plain  but  virtuous  family,  I 
will  mention  the  subject  to  my  mother  during  my  visit 
I  know  she  will  agree  with  me,  when  I  state  tlie  case  I 
to  her." 

This  kind  offer  relieved  poor  Josephine's  heart  of  s 
great  weight  She  had  imagined  that  some  other 
thought  might  be  rising  in  her  young  guardian's  ima- 
gination; and  she  had  dreaded  an  embarrassment, 
rom  which  she  might  not  find  it  easy  to  free  herself  I 
Whatever  might  be  the  feelings  of  her  own  heart,  she 
certainly  did  not  desire  that  one  whose  sympathy  for 
her,  however  warm  and  kind,  could  hardly  induce  him 
to  devote  his  life  to  her,  should  perplex  bffth  his  po- 
sition and  her  own  by  a  rash  declaration,    Josephine's 
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taigmemthadheeaeufyhtmrnd  in  te  itmi  mImoI  of 
Mifintimei  aod  the  fuihftil  arinw  whkb  slw  eo»- 
nhed  coMcicaltMiljr,  Miuved  her  at  once  that  ah* 
tould  not  hope  to  excite  adiMistion*  Mie  euppoeed 
that  all  who  showed  her  khidneee,  were  actwued  kf 
conpaiaicn  and  bcaevokacei  and  her  expeetadene— 
perlM^pe,  even  her  wtihei»  reached  a»  higher.  She 
would  baveiegarded  anjp  warmer  emotion  in  berteM; 
kad  the  been  amara  of  it,  only  an  a  draiii  from  which 
ike  MUM  toon  awako* 

Josephine,  therefore^  wan  leally  happj  to  find  dwt 
Imt  irat  thought  had  been  an  errob.  Uer  eyea  glowed 
nth  heartfelt  gnatitude^  aa  ehe  said  to  Arre^  in  a  sioa* 
pie  and  unaffected  manner  t 

**  Your  brotherly  friendsbip,  AnmaB,  ia  my  anly  Joy 
in  life)  it  would  be,  therefore^  alike  unwise  and.  un- 
grateful  in  me  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  accepting  an 
offic  which  opens  to  me  just  that  quiet  and  tranquil 
life  which  I  desire,  and  for  which  I  am  best  fitted,  if 
your  mother,,  therefore,  will  receive  the  orphan  girU  I 
shall  go  to  her  with  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  love^ 
tad  wauh  oyer  her  in  illness  with  devoted  afiltction." 

"Thank  you,,  dear  Josephine  1  thank  you  for  that 
promise  L"  said  Arve„  with  a  kind  and  confiding  look  i 
"  I  hope  we  may  find  everything  aa  we  wish  i  bnt  lat 
the  whole  project  remain  a  secret  till  I  return.." 

Josephine  saw  that  such  discuecion  was  necessary  i 
fto4,.  after  some  more  general  conversation,  Azve  took 
leave,  with  a  promise  that  he  would  commnnicate  to 
l^r  his  success  in  bis  purpose  as  soon  aahe  came  back. 
But  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  collector,  he  received:  the 
uoweloo^ie  intelligence,  that  his  lady  had  been  con- 
sidating  that  a  residence  on  the  coaat  for  a  fsw  week* 
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A  face  was  displayed  at  every  window  of  the  little 
fishing  Tillage,  as  ArTe,'unr^cognized  by  any  of  his  old 
acquaintances,  accompanied  by  Master  Lars,  walked 
OTer  the  uneven  stone  pavement 

''Is  that  dame  Amman's  son,  Arvet*'  said  one 
neighbour  to  another ;  '*  I  know  that  they  are  expect- 
ing him." 

'  **  Do  you  think  that  it  can  be  he?  these  are  real 
gentlemen ;  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  were  the 
superintendents  from  Gothenburg,  or  some  other  great 
fisk" 

Old  dame  Amman  was,  in  the  meantime,  quietly 
taking  her  nap,  not  even  dreaming  that  her  greatest 
happiness  on  earth  was  at  the  door.  She,  indeed,  ex- 
pected Arve,  but  as  the  day  had  not  been  appointed, 
she  did  not  anticipate  his  arrival,  so  that  when  he 
opened  the  parlour  door,  he  only  found  old  Anniks, 
who  was  scattering  some  sand  upon  the  floor. 

"  How  do  you  do,  my  good  old  Annika  ?  I  see  that 
you  are  preparing  the  floor  for  my  mother's  reception, 
as  usual ;"  and  the  young  man  stretched  out  his  hand. 

The  old  servant  dropped  her  basket  in  astonishment,     | 
clasped  her  hands  together,  exclaiming ;  *'  Good  gra- 
cious, Arve !  Mistress  !  mistress !  my  Arve— our  Arve 
is  here  1  and  he  has  grown  to  be  a  m(m — every  iflcb  a    ' 

I 
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1h€  rarprfM  ci  U10  old  Annika  hMl  hardly  been 

I    fti^ooded  10  by  tli«good*fMitttred  ffmite  of  Arve,  before 

I    fc  door  of  the  inner  room  opened.    Dame  Amman 

I  ifpmtd  with  extended  armi,  and  daafied  her  eon  in 

<  i<»nf  embraee* 

Tke  greeting  of  the  old  lady  lasted  to  long,  that 
Mccr  Lara  had  abundant  time  to  inapect  the  premiees, 
i«  Soger  the  bahMima,  write  his  name  on  the  mirror, 
flM  adorn  bis  eap  with  a  peacock's  feather,  which,  from 
line  immomorial,  had  been  suspendod  as  an  ornament, 
Mbre  the  good  mother  had  released  her  son  from  her 
^ksco.  As  she  turned  round,  she  pwceived,  with 
no  small  surprise,  the  appropriation  which  had  been 
>Mde  of  her  favourite  feather*  Lars  bowed,  and  waited 
for  Arve  to  introduce  him* 

*'  You  observe,  mother,  thai  Lars  hss  made  himself 
•(  home,  according  to  his  custom*  The  collector  and 
bM  Ittdy  have  intrusted  him  to  our  care  i  I  hope  you 
will  e%ouse  him,  and  make  us  both  welcome/' 

'*Oood  Heaven!  is  thui  the  collector's  sont  he  is 
most  heartily  welcome*  I  hope  that  master  Lars  will 
ttot  be  dissatisfted  with  our  simple  way  <4  living,  ftut 
you  must  be  hungry,  and  I  munt  not  torffti  the  dinner  t 
tlie  lieutenant  Is  asleep,  and  I  think  we  had  bettor 
lMist|)one  this  Joyful  suqirise  until  he  awakes." 

**  By  tA\  means,  mother  1  and  in  the  mean  time,  I 
•hall  pay  my  respects  to  anotlter  old  friend  \**  throwing 
kimielf  on  an  old  sofa  with  a  leather  cushion,  while  his 
memory  reverted  to  his  lost  father,  who»e  favourite  this 
ksd  been,  while  Arve  stood  beside  him,  listening  to  his 
favourite  adventures. 

**  But  what  on  earth  shall  we  do  with  ourselves  V* 
<*xcUimed  Lars,  who  h^d  found  less  amusement  th'^ 
kc  iiitlcipated* 
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**  Do  with  ounelves !  why,  first  hmit,  shoot  the  sea/ 
and  sea-birds,  and  wander  about  the  rocks.  Sorely, 
you  are  not  tired  before  you  have  become  acquainted 
with  our  amusements  ?" 
**  Oh,  no !  but  everything  appears  so  odd  here.*' 
**  You  will  not  think  so  when  you  have  'been  here 
longer}  take  a  turn  upon  the  shore,  and  you  will 
doubtless  find  something  to  amuse  you." 

"  Amuse,  indeed !  crowds  of  sun-burnt  women — ^real 
Esquimaux,  with  a  brat  on  one  arm,  and  a  fish-basket 
on  the  other ;  bare-headed  urchins,  fishing  for  crabs  ; 
and  ragged  girls  rolling  on  the  shore,  amid  the  shells 
and  slime  I  It  is  really  a  spectacle  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion  of  a  refined  mind." 

*'  Your  time  might  be  worse  employed ;  you  could, 
at  least,  enjoy  this  consideration,  that  you  yourself.  In 
spite  of  your  ennuie,  are  in  a  much  better  situation  than 
a  majority  of  your  fellow-creatures.  Fortune  is  un- 
equally distributed  in  this  world,  and  it  would  be  hard 
if,  in  addition  to  their  misfortunes,  the  poor  had  to 
endure  contempt" 

**  Don't,  for  Heaven's  sake !  begin  a  philosophical 
discourse  1  1  am  tired  of  them,  i  oome  here  to  amuse 
myself,  and  you  promised  mother  to  afibrd  me  all  the 
pleasure  in  your  power." 

'*  And  I  intend  to  keep  my  promise ;  but  it  is  not 
my  fault  if  our  opinions  about  pleasure  don't  agree. 
You  must  remember  also,  that  I  promised  your  father 
to  attend  to  you  in  a  difierent  way.  He  is  more  de- 
sirous that  you  should  pursue  what  is  useful,  than  what 
is  pleasant,  and  there  is  nothing  so  insignificant  in  this 
new  and  strange  place,  but  what  something  serviceable 
may  be  learned  from  it."^ 
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Lan,  from  absolute  ▼acuity  of  all  eiii|^oymeiit  and 
thought,  commenced  humming  a  tune  and  drumming 
upon  the  table,  until,  wearied  with  thia  amuiement,  be 
waa  about  giving  free  vent  to  hia  disappointment  and 
vexation,  when  dame  Amman  returned,  bringing  with 
her  a  quantity  of  savoury  viands,  that  immediately 
engrossed  his  attention  entirely.  The  most  that  he 
had  expected  waa  dried  cod,  smoked  herrings,  and 
boiled  crabs ; — a  pair  of  wild  ducks  and  a  dish  of 
roasted  potatoes  greeted  his  delightful  vision.  The 
eyes  of  master  Lars  brightened. 

**  My  dear  dame  Amman,"  said  he,  with  unusual 
cordiality,  "I  didn't  think  that  such  luxuries  grew 
among  your  naked  rocks.  I  shall  get  something  to 
eat,  at  least," 

» We  are  not  so  badly  off  as  you  thought,  young 
gentleman,"  replied  the  old  lady,  in  a  triumphant 
tone  i  "  we  have  pancakes  also." 

**  £i(cellent  I  I  am  delighted  with  pancakes !  Mother 
gave  me  two  pota  of  jelly,  and  we  shall  have  a  taate  of 
it  directly." 

But  it  was  the  coffee— the  unrivalled  'coffee  of  old 
Annika  that  completely  weaned  Lars  from  his  chagrin. 
In  this  delicious  beverage,  the  old  lady,  aeated  in  her 
arm-chair,  drank  a  hearty  welcome  home  to  her  beloved 
boy.  It  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  she  began  to 
observe  how  much  he  had  grown ;  bow  excellently  hia 
coat  fitted,  as  well  as  the  manly  beauty  of  his  face ; 
and  she  also  enjoyed  the  joyful  surprise  of  the  old 
Ueutenant,  at  the  unexpected  viait  of  his  godson. 

Arve,  however,  could  scarcely  conceal  his  grief  and 
BurpKise  at  seeing  the  decrepitude  of  his  uncle,  hia 
wrinkled  fiicei  and  tiis  bend-down  toward  ihe  grave 
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bvt  fait  eye  again  brigktexie4,^6ii  its  glance  fell  upon 
the  round  face  of  hit  mother,  radiant  with  healdi  and 
haippmen, 

"  I  am  MWte  of  the  cnrrent  'of  yonr  thoughts/  my 
dear  boy,"  said  (&e  lievttenant ;  '*  but  do  not  let  it  dis- 
turb yon.  The  worid  holds  on  its  course,  the  young 
stem  shoots  up  into  a  tree,  Hrhile  the  old  trunk  withers, 
totters,  and  falls.  But  what  do  you  say  to  your  mother  7 
Does  she  not  weather  it  well  V* 

**  I  reaUy  believe  that  mother  has  grown  younger." 

'*I  am  grateful  to  God  that  tty  health  continues 
cjkcellent"  said  the  old  lady,  pouring  ont  another  cup 
of  coffee  for  Lars. 

After  the  repast  was  concluded,  Arve  seated  him- 
self by  his  mother,  and  answered  the  innumerable 
questiona  which  flowed  from  her  lips.  His  turn,  how- 
even\  at  length  came  f  and  after  he  had  inquired 
respecting  all  bis  old  neighbours,  and  their  present 
condition,  and  ail  the  changes  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  birth,  death,  marriagei  ami  remould,  he  sud- 
denly asked:  'But  the  Rose  of  Tistelon  1— my  Rose  I 
have  you  heard  nothing  iirom  her,  mother?  I  must 
reidly  fiil^  my  promise,  and  pay  her  my  intended  visit 
She  must  have  grown  up  into  a  beautiful  girl." 

Dame  Amman's  face  was  instanUy  overclouded— 
"  Whatl"  said  she,  "  do  you  retain  that  nonsensical 
affair  in  your  recollection?  I  should  have  thought 
that  you  would  hare  forgotten  it,  after  four  yean  of 
absence." 

"A  preuy  giri  is  not  «o  easily  forgotten,  mother," 
said  Arve,  pleasantly;  "but  I  see  you  still i«tain  your 
old  grudge  against  the  inhabitants  of  Tistelon." 

<*  I  hare  no  grudge  against  them  {  but  you  can  hardly 
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ejqiect that  Idiouldcherish any  very  pleasant  faelinga 
teward  tliera.  If  your  father  had  not  been  forced  to 
go  inpusuitof  those  rascally  snmgglers  during  that 
terrible  storm,  he  might,  at  this  moment,  have  been 
smoking  his  pipe  in  his  own  arm-chair,  surrounded  by 
bis  fitmily.  i  shall  never  forget  the  glance  of  trium]^ 
wkich  lighted  up  the  eye  of  old  Haraldson,  when  wa 
left  kis  pier,  after  a  fruiUess  search." 

Arve  regretted  that  his  mother,  who  was  generally 
so  charitable,  should  continue  to  cherish  what  he  re- 
garded as  an  ui^ust  prejudice ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  bore  for  her  too  warm,  and  too  great  a  respect  to 
coQQtar«ct  her  wishes,  and  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  slight  pencAon/  for  the  fiur  Rose,  to  the  repugnance 
of  his  mother  to  have  him  on  any  terms  of  inttma<sy 
with  those  whom  she  regarded  as  the  cause  of  his 
father's  death;  and  fas  only  asked*  "Well,  how  ore 
they  now  I    Do  yott  hear  anything  of  them  V* 

"  Nok  Ever  since  their  last  great  smuggling,  upon 
the  same  night  that  your  father  encountered  them, 
they  have  lived,  for  aome  reason  or  other,  like  respect- 
able  people." 

**  1  presume  it  has  all  been  produced  by  Birger  Har« 
aldson's  marriage,  for  he  has  a  most  excellent  wife,  as 
good  as  she  is  beautiful.  I  think  that  she  would  soften 
down,  and  reform,  the  greatest  rascal  that  ever  was 
created." 

**  That  is  just  the  task  which  she  had  to  accomplish ; 
and  how  the  dove  could  consent  to  become  the  mate  of 
the  raven,  is  more  than  I  can  fathom." 

**  He  ia  a  right  excellent  fellow,  whom  I  should 
Njoke  to  grasp  by  the  hand,"  said  the  old  lieutenant, 
whoie  £Euliog  senses  had  not  followed  the  train  of  co*" 
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▼ersation,  and  who  supposed  that  tbe  compariaon 
between  the  raven  and  the  dove,  alluded  to  Gabrielle*8 
engagemept  with  Rosenberg — a  report  which  had  Ibund 
its  way  across  the  ice  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 

"Ah!  You  allude  to  the  captain,  who  was  lAip- 
wrecked  upon  the  Pater  Noster  rocks.  I  don't  think 
anything  will  result  from  that,  unless  he  returns  soon." 

**  What !  did  she  have  a  shipwrecked  captain  lor  a 
lover  V*  asked  Arve. 

"  There  was  such  a  report,  but  I  have  heard  nothing 
of  it  recently." 

When  Arve  had  retired  for  the  night,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  dismiss  the  Rose  of  Tistelon  from  hia 
mind.  The  half-smothered  wish  to  visit  her  again, 
revived  with  redoubled  power,  but  he  could  devise  no 
plan  for  accomplishing  his  wishes. 

The  next  day  was  employed  in  visiting  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  it  was  impossible  for  Lars  to  conceive 
how  Arve  could  sit  down  in  a  cottage,  and  convene 
for  hours  with  an  old  fish-woman,  frying  mussels ;  or 
with  a  palsied  and  wrinkled  old  man,  tveaving  a  net 
with  his  trembling  fingers ;  or  even  with  the  young 
maidens  who  were  mending  sails,  and  the  children  who 
were  floundering  on  the  beach  ^ith  the  lobsters  and 
the  cod. 

Arve  was  entirely  indifierent  to  the  yawns  and  the 
complaints  of  Lars,  but  went  on  his  way  conversing 
with  the  children,  and  scattering  among  them  figs, 
comfits,  and  nuts,  which  he  carried  with  him  in  a  large 
bag ;  and  his  good-humoured  face  beamed  with  satis- 
£Eiction,  as  he  saw  the  young  savages  scrambling  for  the 
gifts  which  he  distributed.  He  had  previously  delighted 
the  old  meQ  and  women,  by  gifts  of  snuff  and  tobacooi 
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but  tbe  merriment  of  the  young  ragamuffins  waa  much 
more  boiiteroua,  as  they  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
▼iiJage  around  their  benefactor.  They  gave  free  vent 
to  their  delight,  and  shouted  rapturously,  crawling  on 
all-fours  to  catch  whatever  fell  from  the  hands  of  Arve. 
''Give  me  some  nuts,  also,"  said  Lars,  seizing  a 
handful,  and  more  from  sport  than  from  malice,  throw- 
ing them  upon  the  rocks  that  projected  over  the  water. 
"  Find  them  there  now,  you  young  rascal,"  said  be  to 
an  adTcnturous  boy  of  five  years  old,  who,  unaware  of 
the  danger,  began  to  scramble  down  the  rock. 

Arve  was  so  entirely  surrounded  by  his  young  friends, 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  circumstance,  until  a 
piercing  shriek,  as  the  poor  boy  disappeared  under  the 
water,  arrested  his  attention. 

"  My  brother  I  my  poor  little  brother  t"  exclaimed 
another  boy,  in  great  anxiety.  "  The  naughty  gentle- 
man threw  some  nuts  on  the  slippery  rock,  and  bade 
him  bring  them." 

Arve,  casting  such  a  look  at  Lars  as  he  had  never 
before  seen — a  look  which  sent  a  shudder  through  his 
whole  frame,  rushed  past  him,  and  leaped  into  the 
water  in  time  to  save  the  unfortunate  boy,  and  the 
frantic  mother  rushed  with  screams  of  terror  to  the 
spot,  and  received  him  in  her  arms. 

*'  May  God  for  ever  bless  you  1"  exclaimed  the  grate- 
ful fishwife,  attempting  to  kiss  Arve's  hand ;  but  he 
disengaged  himself  gently,  poured  the  rest  of  his  nuts 
upon  the  ground,  and  with  an  authoritative  look, 
desired  the  crest-fallen  Lars  to  follow  him.  Lars  had 
never  felt  so  humbled  and  abashed  as  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  most  earnestly  desired  to  fly  to  the  bosom 
(>f  his  too  indulgent  mother ;  but  bis  wishes  were  all 
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In  vaiii»  and  he  was  coopeRed  to  return  to  the  cottage 
which  was  temporarily  his  home.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  lihe  conversation  which  fb)k>wed.  We  wiM 
only  say  that  Arve  performed  his  duty  so  feithfully^ 
that  within  an  hour,  Lars  voluntarily  returned,  asked 
pardon  of  the  boy^s  mother,  and  presented  her  with 
three  rix -dollars  fi^om  a  purse  that  had  been  given  him 
to  meet  unforeseen  expenses.  In  this  manner  the  first 
day  passed  away,  and  Lars  wished  in  his  heart  that  it 
was  the  last.  Those  which  followed,  however,  which 
he  spent  in  fishing  and  seal*hunting,  were  much  more 
agreeable.  With  the  latter  amusement  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly de;Hghced,  and  he  soon  preferred  it  to  any 
ether.  He  now  began  to  admire  Skargord  life,  with 
its  simple  but  wholesome  pleasures ;  especially  as  he 
found  a  substantial  dinner  of  wild  duck,  lobster,  and  An^^ 
nika's  best  coffee;  and  the  excellent  sea- stories  of  old 
Askenberg,  awaiting  his  return  from  his  hmiting*  ex- 
peditions. After  eight  days,  Lars  was  convinced  that 
life  was  endurable,,  even  in  a  fishing  village;  and  a 
trip  to  Marstrand,  where  there  was  a  fortress,  concern- 
ing which  he  had  heard  remarkable  stories,  completed 
his  satisfaction.  On  their  return  from  Marstrand, 
Anre  was  again  assailed  with  a  strong  temptation  to 
visit  Tistelon,  which  lay  directly  in  their  course.  An 
opportunity  so  favourable  might  not  occur  again.  He 
was  confident  that  he  could  make  the  contemplated 
visit  without  the  knowledge  of  his  mother,  for  Lars 
would  never  betray  him.  A  consciousness,  however, 
that  such  an  example  of  his  own  disobedience,  would 
be  the  worst  injury  he  could  inflict  upon  the  boy, 
effectually  dissuaded  him  from  the  attempt.  Besides, 
he  could  never  condescend  to  request  Lars  to  keep  such 
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a  lecret  ''  I  with  my  motber  would  abandon  ber 
abaurd  prejudices,"  was  the  ejaculation  drawn  from 
him,  by  hia  disappointment  and  vexation.  In  tbe 
meantime  the  boat  had  glided  rapidly  past  the  island^ 
and  nothing  but  the  highest  pinnacle  o{  the  rock  waa 
now  visible  to  Arve's  strained  and  eager  vision. 

If  dame  Amman  had  only  been  aware,  that  her  son 
had  only  been  prevented  by  the  presence  of  Lara, 
from  making  a  visit  to  which  she  was  so  stinngly 
opposed,  she  would  have  most  fervently  blessed  God, 
for  sending  her  a  guardian  aogel  in  the  person  of  the 
collector's  son. 

The  good  woman  waa  a  most  implicit  believer  in 
presentimenta,  and  she  waa  haunted  with  the  idea  that 
her  difllike  to  the  Haraldsons  arose  from  some  myste* 
riouB,  hut  inexplicable  cause.  That  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence was  in  it  she  never  presumed  to  doubt;  and  she 
sincerely  dreaded  an  intimacy  between  that  family 
and  Arve,  as  the  greatest  affliction  that  could  visit  hes. 
He  had  not  yet  had  a  favourable  opportunity  of  dis- 
closing, to  his  mother,  hie  plans  respecting  Josephine ; 
but  one  evening,  while  Lars  was  playing  oribbage  with 
the  lieutenant,  in  his  own  room,  he  opened  the  subject 
to  hia  mother,  described  in  eloquent  and  glowing 
language  the  delicate  situation  of  his  protege,  and 
intimated,  that  he  had  encounaged  the  poor  girl  to 
hope  iindinK  a  refuge  with  his  excellent  mother* 

*'  Biess  me  !  my  son,  what  are  you  thinking  about  ? 
"What  advantage  would  it  be  to  her  to  reside  here/ 
Have  you  reflected,  moreover^  that  we  are  too  poor 
ourselves,  to  divide  our  pittance  with  another?  The 
Lord  knows  that  ray  hand  is  ever  open,  when  I  can 
afibrd  to  be  charitable ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  the 
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present  instance  you  have  suffered  your  heart  to  advise* 
and  your  reason  to  be  silent." 

'*  But,  my  dear  mother/'  said  Arve,  who  was  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  his  intentions,  "  we  are  not  so  poor 
after  aU,  and  besides,  Josephine  is  as  industrious  as  a 
bee ;  and  when  you  have  no  employment  for  her,  she 
could  make  clothes  and  caps  for  all  the  old  women  in 
the  village,  and  support  herself  thereby.  Dinner  for 
four  will  cost  no  more  than  for  three.  Josephine  is 
accustomed  to  economy,  and  her  life  here  would  be  one 
of  affluence,  to  that  which  she  leads  at  home." 

"This  is  all  very  true,  and  very  excellent,"  said 
dame  Catharine ;  "  but  to  be  sincere  with  you,  my  dear 
Arve," — and  here  the  old  lady  commenced  her  insin* 
cerity,  for  she  was  by  no  means  certain  how  far  she 
could  state  to  her  son,  the  real  cause  of  her  objections. 
Arve,  however,  hastened  to  relieve  her. 

"You  think,  mother/'  said  he,  "that  I  am  in  love 
with  Josephine,  and  wish  to  place  her  under  your 
guardianship,  till  I  am  ready  to  marry  her.  You 
think,  moreover,  that  the  girl  is  poor,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  my  good  mother,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life*  is  unwilling  to  perform  a  benevolent  action." 

This  last  reflection  of  Arve's,  with  wonderful  dis- 
cernment, reached  the  true  grounds  of  his  mother's 
objections.  "Well,"  she  exclaimed)  "if  such  is  the 
case,  am  I  to  be  blamed  7  Is  it  not  a  mother's  duty  to 
watch,  when  her  children  are  blind  ?" 

"  It  seems  to  me,  mother,  that  you  are  hostile  to  the 
girl,  without  knowing  her.  If  I  love  Josephine  suf- 
ficiently well  to  marry  her,  her  excellent  qualities 
would  soon  throw  her  poverty  into  the  shade ;  she  has 
a  cultivated  intellect,  and  an  excellent  heart,  and  those 
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are  qoftlities  which  I  prise  in  a  wife,  much  more  thaa 
wealth.  The  situation  which  I  shall  hereafter  occupy, 
will  render  riches  unnecessary.  We  shall  associate 
with  none  but  our  equals,  and  shall  thereby  escape  the 
extravagance  of  more  ambitious  families.  During  the 
week,  we  shall  be  content  with  our  daily  bread,  and 
shall  indulge  only  in  a  few  luxuries  on  the  Sabbath.  I 
■hall  have  plenty  of  money  for  our  support,  as  soon  as 
I  can  find  employment.  But  now,  tliere  are  other 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  my  marriage :  the 
first  of  which  is,  that  I  do  not  love  Josephine,  and  the 
second  is,  she  does  not  love  me.  We  only  sincerely, 
heartily  wish  for  each  other's  welfare." 

Dame  Catharine  was  neither  convinced  nor  pleased 
by  the  suggestions  of  her  son.  Arve  now  took  her 
hand,  and  looking  earnestly  in  her  eyes,  said : 

**  Grant  this  favour  to  her,  mother,  for  my  sake  1 
grant  it,  because  for  yours,  I  sacrificed  my  desire  to 
visit  Tistelon.  When  I  was  at-^Marstrand,  I  might 
have  easily  gone  there." 

The  good  mother  was  now  completely  overcome ;  an 
appeal  to  her  gratitude  was  never  made  in  vain. 

''God  grant,"  said  she,  *' that  the  girl  may  find  a 
comfortable  home :  let  it  be  as  you  wish."        ^ 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  mother— I  thank  you  for  the 
promise  I  I  am  now  quite  contented  and  happy ;  there 
18  no  doubt  that  Josephine  will  be  comfortable  here,  if 
she  is  only  treated  afiectionately,  and  of  that  I  have 
no  doubt ;  for  when  you,  mother,  promise  her  a  home, 
I  know  that  at  the  same  time  she  will  find  a  mother's 
heart." 

*'  Be  assured,  my  dear  son,  that  I  shall  promote  her 
comfort  to  the  utmost  of  my  power;    and  I  do  not 
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doubt  that  we  shall  get  along  together  excellently 
well." 

**  And  when  my  dear  uncle  is  separated  from  you  for 
ever,  or  lingers  on  through  a  period  of  decrepit  and 
imbecile  old  age,  think  how  pleasant  it  will  be  for  you 
to  have  a  faithful  and  agreeable  companion  to  share 
your  labours  and  cheer  your  solitude." 

Dame  Amman  admitted,  in  her  heart,  that  the  views 
of  Arve  were  correct,  although  she  was  unwilling  to 
express  this  conviction  to  him.  With  all  her  excellent 
qualities  no  small  degree  of  pride  mingled.  Arve's 
declaration  had  shown  her,  that  he  did  not  look  for 
such  absolute  perfection  in  a  wife  as  she  thought  he 
deserved.  But  as  she  had  uniformly  lectured  him 
against  vanity  and  pride,  she  could  not  now,  with  any 
appearance  of  consistency,  bring  forward  any  argru. 
ments  in  their  support  After  some  hesitation,  there- 
fore, she  yielded,  with  the  sincerest  satisfaction  to  the 
wishes  of  her  son. 

The  remaining  week  of  Arve's  vacation  glided  im- 
perceptibly away,  and  the  hour  of  parting  soon  arrived. 

**  I  bid  you  farewell  once  more,  perhaps  for  ever," 
said  Lieutenant  Pehr,  wiping  away  a  tear  from  his 
grey  eyelashes. 

**We  must  submit  to  the  will  of  God,"  replied 
Arve,  pressing  his  withered  hands  with  emotion ;  "  but 
whether  we  meet  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  I  will 
so  live  as  to  look  forward  to  it  without  fear." 

"  You  are  right,  my  boy ;  a  good  conscience  is  the 
best  treasure.  When  temptation  assails  you,  think  of 
your  mother  and  uncle  Pehr." 

^  I  am  going  on  before  you,"  whispered  Lars ;  and 
after  expressing  his  thanks  in  the  best  maimer  to  dame 
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Catharine  and  the  good  lieutenant,  he  placed  the 
pocket  money  which  his  mother  had  given  him,  on  the 
Ud  of  old  Annika's  chest,  hastened  down  to  the  pier, 
and  in  order  to  imitate  Arve,  who  was  universall^e- 
loved,  distributed  his  sixpences,  in  half-pence,  to  the 
troop  of  ragged  boys  who  followed  at  his  heels.  After 
he  had  been  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  board,  and 
arranged  everything  for  the  voyage  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  Arve  approached  with  his  mother. 

"  I  will  not  disturb  them,"  thought  Lars,  "  but  I 
will  witness  their  parting  unobserved*  How  much 
they  love  one  another !  I  never  saw  such  a  nice  old 
lady  as  dame  Amman.  I  cannot  restrain  myself ;  I 
must  go  and  embrace  her."  And  with  more  feeling 
than  the  wilful  boy  had  yet  evinced,  he  leaped  upon 
the  pier,  and  clasped  dame  Catharine  most  heartily  in 
his  arms. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Lars  I"  said  she,  "  may 
you  always  prove  as  good  a  son  to  your  motlier  as  Arve 
is  to  me.    I  cannot  crave  for  her  a  greater  blessing." 

**  I  will  try  to  be  so,"  said  Lars,  kissing  the  kind 
woman's  hand,  and  then  running  hastily  to  the  boat, 
where  he  was  soon  joined  by  Arve,  who  fastened  his 
eyes  upon  the  rapidly  disappearing  shore,  and  waved 
his  hat  a  final  adieu. 

When  the  form  of  his  mother  could  *no  longer  be 
seen,  Arve  leaned  against  the  mast,  and  with  one 
hand  shaded  his  brow.  Lars  wondered  whether  it  was 
to  avoid  the  suui  or  to  conceal  a  tear. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE  VISIT. 

Gabrielle  was  seated  at  her  open  window  upon  a 
beautiful  erening  m  the  month  of  Angnst,  watching 
the  moonbeams  that  played  on  the  surface  of  the  placid 
sea.  A  half'broken  mdudy  occasionally  reached  her 
ear  from  over  the  water,  and  she  thought  that  she  re^ 
cognized  one  of  the  songs  of  Anton.  The  boy  was 
seated  in  his  little  boat,  which  was  rocked  by  ttm 
gentle  swell  of  the  ocean,  and  was  chantixig  his  melaa* 
choly  song : 

"  I  am  no  Iniglit,  though  I  tnetn.  <tick  fo  yoa  ;* 
and  as  she  caught  the  uncertain  tone,  she  repeated  to 
herself  the  next  Hne : 

"  I  am  poor  Keckan,  firom  the  billows  of  blue," 

•*'Ti»  always  thus,"  said  she;  "in  my  happiest 
iMments  he  depresses  my  spirits  with  that  melancholy 
song.  I  used  formerly  to  lUce  it ;  but  it  has  uniformly 
inspired  me  wkb  fear  ever  since  he  has  told  me  the 
strange  fancies  which  he  associates  with  it.  My  poor 
brother  1  I  wonder  why  it  has  pleased  God  to  give 
him  such  a  mind  t  At  times^  no  one  can  be  more  wise 
or  rational  than  he;  but  his  intellect  soon  becomes 
disturbed,  and  his  eyes  recall  to  my  memory,  the  ex- 
pression which  they  wore  when  he  was  entirely^  de- 
ranged." 
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Oobriette  reflected  for  tome  momenti  npon  the  im* 
iertanate  def dny  of  Anton,  end  upen  the  oonvietion 
^hieh  had  taken  poeeeteion  of  hit  mind,  that  he  waa 
himself  poor  Neckan  from  ''the  billowi  of  blue/' 
doomed  to  expiate  on  earth  aome  terrible  crime.  But 
although  this  ■tibjeet,  from  its  marvelloua  character, 
upon  ordinary  occacioas  lingered  long  on  the  mind  of 
Oabrielle,  she  now  hastily  dismissed  it,  and  was  soon 
absorbed  in  very  different  reflections. 

Thifl  was  the  evening  upon  which  she  expected  the 
return  of  Birger  and  Erika  from  the  August  fair  at 
Gothenburg,  whither  they  had  gone  to  make  their 
yearly  purchases.  Gabrielle,  who  was  much  delighted 
with  these  visits,  had,  upon  this  occasion,  positively 
refused  to  accompany  them.  During  the  eight  days, 
however,  she  had  anxiously  watched  for  their  return, 
she  had  frequently  repented  of  her  hasty  determina- 
tion. As  much  as  Gabrielle  loved  Erika  she  was  still 
able  to  endure,  with  considerable  complacency,  a 
•eparation  for  a  week ;  her  anxiety,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, was  owing  to  a  deeper  cause.  Birger  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Rosenberg,  informing  him  that  he 
should  be  at  Gothenburg  during  the  fair,  with  the 
vessel  which  he  commanded  i  but  should  stay  tbere 
only  sufficiently  long  to  discharge  his  present  cargo, 
and  receive  another.  The  uncertainty  whether  Rosen- 
berg would  make  a  winter's  voyage,  or  return  in  the 
autumn  to  Tistelon,  was  the  cause  which  disturbed 
the  composure  of  the  beautiful  Rose ;  and  the  arrival 
of  Birger  and  Erika,  which  would  settle  this  question, 
was,  therefore,  looked  for  with  extraordinary  interest 

It  might  seem,  at  the  first  glance,  that  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  the  earliest  information  upon  *-*- ' 
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poiiit,*'wa8  to  have  accompanied  the  party  upon  their 
expedition ;  and,  when  the  visit  was  first  presented  to 
her  mind,  she  dwelt  with  more  delight  upon  her  anti- 
cipated visit,  than  she  was  willing  to  confess.  She 
did  not  think  of  the  objects  which  had  formerly  so 
much  delighted  her — ^the  markets,  the  jugglers,  the 
beautiful  dresses  of  the  ladies,  the  soldiers,  and  the 
music — such  things  never  entered  her  mind;  she 
thought  only  of  .Rosenberg,  and  the  happiness  of 
spending  her  time  in  his  society.  On  the  evening 
previous  to  her  intended  departure,  Gabrielle  was 
selecting  those  portions  of  her  wardrobe  which  she 
designed  to  carry  with  her,  when  Lena,  who  was  as- 
sisting her,  remarked  quite  innocently : 

"  Bless  me,  how  pleased  the  captain  will  be  to  know 
that  Miss  Gabrielle  has  come  to  Gothenburg  to  see 
him." 

<*  What  do  you  say?"  said  her  mistress,  with  a  very 
perceptible  sneer ;  "  are  you  so  foolish  as  to  imagine 
that  I  am  going  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
captain?" 

"  I  am  sure  there  is  no  harm  in  it" 

"  No  harm,  Lena !  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
very  unmaidenly ;  and,  since  you  have  suggested  such 
an  intention,  I  believe  I  shall  not  go." 

"  That's  impossible.  Miss  Gabrielle  1  you  never  can 
bring  your  mind  to  staying  at  home." 

«  We  will  see.  You  may  go  down  stairs ;  I  need  no 
more  of  your  assistance." 

Lena  was  ready  to  burst  into  tears.  "  Did  any  one 
ever  hear  the  like  of  that?"  said  she.  **  I  wish  that  I 
had  sense  enough  to  hold  my  tongue ;  but  I  had  no 
idea  that  it  would  do  any  harm." 
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**  Ton  were  right,  Lena,  in  speaking  your  thoughts ; 
perhaps  you  were  wiser  than  myselfl  I  desire  now  to 
he  left  alone.    I  will  put  away  my  dresses." 

Lena  departed ;  but  the  fieiir  Rose  suffered  her  ward- 
robe to  remain  scattered  about  the  room,  while  she 
seated  herself  upon  the  sofa,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  novel  view  of  the  visit  which  Lena  had 
presented.  Ought  she  to  give  Rosenberg  reason  to 
believe,  that  she  had  come  to  Gothenburg  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  him  ? — the  man  who  refused  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Tisteloa,  and  who  regarded  Birger's  vessel 
as  too  insignificant  a  craft  ?  **  No,  I  will  not  do  it, 
though  the  disappointment  were  seven  times  as  severe, 
I  will  not  expose  myself  to  such  a  construction,  even 
in  the  mind  of  one  so  simple  as  Lena." 

Having  confirmed  her  mind  in  this  resolution,  Ga- 
brielle  retired  to  her  couch,  and  was  awakened  the 
next  morning,  by  that  bustle  of  preparation  that  is 
always  preluainary  to  a  journey.  She  dressed  herself, 
and,  taking  a  seat  once  more  upon  the  little  sofa,  began 
again  to  reflect  Her  heart  throbbed  as  she  listened  to 
the  noise  below.  **  The  wind  is  favourable ;  by  dinner- 
time they  will  be  in  Gothenburg.  Perhaps  Rosenberg 
would  invite  them  to  his  vessel."  She  began  to  doubt 
whether  she  had  acted  wisely,  in  listening  to  Lena's 
suspicion.  If  she  went,  Rosenberg  would  have  no 
other  feelings  than  those  of  pleasure ;  if  she  remained 
behind,  he  would  be  vexed,  disappointed,  perhaps 
grieved.  *'  But  did  not  he  see  that  I  should  be  sad 
and  solitary,  when  he  determined  to  leave,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  winter,  when  it  was  entirely  unnecessary  for 
him  to  go?  and  did  he  waver  in  his  determination,  by 
any  convictions  of  that  nature  ?    No,  I  am  resolved  I 
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will  r^maHi  at  home.  I  think  that  I  can  aee  how  his 
eye  will  darken,  w^en  he  goes  to  see  Birger,  and  finds 
only  Erika  with  him." 

At  this  conclusion,  however,  Gabrielle  blushed,  and 
she  could  not  avoid  the  reflection  that  Erika,  who  was 
so  universally  beloved,  might  be  as  de»r  to  Rosenberg 
as  herself.  "  What  has  made  me  so  selfish  and  unrea- 
sonable ?  What  am  I,  compared  with  Erika  V*  These 
suggestions  of  her  better  nature  rebuked  the  vanity  of 
Gabrielle.  She  felt  a  tear  in  her  eye — it  was  not  the 
tear  of  mortified  pride,  but  of  repentance. 

''  Are  you  not  ready  yet,  my  darling  V  asked  Har- 
aldson,  looking  in  at  the  door. 

"No,  father;  I  do  not  feel  very  wel!-^I  prefer  not' 
to  go.  I  will  remain  at  home,  and  take  charge  of  the 
house  while  Erika  is  absent" 

"  Why  do  you  talk  such  nonsense  ?  we  who  remain 
at  home  can  take  charge  of  the  house  wdl  enough.  A 
grown  up  g^rl,  like  yourself,  should  dismiss  such  fan- 
cies. You  are  much  too  fickle ;  one  day  you  are  ready 
to  jump  over  the  house  with  delight  at  the  trip — the 
next  day  you  have  changed  your  mind.  If  you  go  on 
in  this  way,  you  had  better  return  to  your  dolls  again." 

**  I  wish  I  could  return  to  them,  for  I  never  was  so 
happy  as  then." 

**  I  am  convinced  that  you  don't  know  your  own 
mind,  but  make  haste,  for  in  half  an  hour  Birger  will 
be  ready  to  sail." 

"  But  I  have  not  packed  my  trunk,  father ;  and  I 
have  not  the  least  desire  to  go.  Let  me  remain  at 
home  and  take  care  of  Anton.  1  am  sure  that  you, 
who  refuse  me  nothing,  will  grant  me  this  request." 

**  I  am  an  old  doting  father ;  I  have  spoiled  you  by 
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indulgenee,  and  as  you  have  always  had  your  way,  I 
suppose  you  must  have  it  now/' 

It  was  a  most  singular  anomaly— the  stem,  heartless 
and  ferocious  Haraldson,  who  was  insensible  to  eyery 
other  feeling  of  humanity,  was  foolishly  weak  and 
tender  toward  his  daughter.  But  this  was  the  only 
gentle  influence  which  ever  reached  his  soul  {  it  was 
steeled  against  remorse ;  it  was  proof  against  all  the 
appeals  to  justice  and  merey,  and  it  was  only  his  love 
for  Gabrielle,  that  prevented  him  from  resuming  his 
old  career  of  plunder  and  crime.  Having  yielded  to 
the  young  girl's  wishes,  he  now  returned  to  his  old  oc- 
cupations, and  suffered  the  travellers  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Gabrielle  now  hastened  down  stairs  to  speak  with 
Erika,  for  she  dared  not  pretend  to  her  that  disinclina- 
tion or  caprice  had  changed  her  intentions.  She  had 
too  much  confidence  in  her  sister-in-law,  to  fear  that 
she  would  oppose  ,her  wishes  in  this  respect,  and  be- 
sides, she  loved  Ertka  too  much  to  be  disingenuous. 

'*  My  dear  sister,"  said  slie,  **  I  have  thought  of 
something  that  has  made  such  an  impression  uponme^ 
that  I  have  determined  not  to  go  to  the  fair." 

"  I  have  thought,  my  dear  Gabrielle,  that  you  were 
delighted  at  the  idea  of  going,"  replied  Erika,  very 
much  surprised. 

**  I  find  some  difficulty  in  explaining  precisely  the 
reason.  I  hope  you  will  not  accuse  me  of  caprice. 
Last  evening,  when  I  was  arranging  my  clothes,  Lena 
said  to  me,  '  Bless  me,  how  delighted  the  captain  will 
he  I  Miss  Gabrielle  has  come  to  Gothenburg  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  him.'  I  feared  that  Rosenberg  might 
have  the  same  suspicion—-"  Gabrielle's  burning 
blushes  told  the  rest  of  the  story. 
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"  In  that  case,  my  dear,  you  may  do  exactly  as  you 
please,"  said  Erika,  who  was  not  unwilling  that  Rosen- 
berg should  be  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 
seeing  Gabrielle. 

**  You  are  not  then  displeased,  my  good  Erika,  be- 
cause I  remain  at  home  V* 

**  Certainly  not — I  think  it  the  best  course  for  you 
to  pursue." 

Gabrielle  was  delighted  that  her  resolution  was  ap- 
proved by  Erika,  and  she  actually  assisted  the  party  in 
their  preparations  for  the  departure.  The  boat  had, 
however,  scarcely  left  the  shore,  with  the  breeze  that 
filled  the  sails,  before  she  repented  her  sudden  resolu- 
tion, and  burst  into  tears. 

Birger  and  Erika  were  absent  for  a  week,  and  the 
time  appeared  intolerably  monotonous  and  wearisome 
to  Gabrielle.  She  was  greatly  rejoiced,  when  a  ship 
touching  at  this  island,  brought  the  information  that 
fiirger  would  come  home  that  night  Gabrielle  sat  at 
her  window,  longing  to  get  a  sight  of  the  wished-for 
boat  She  had  already  watched,  on  the  rocks,  two 
hours  in  vain.  The  minutes  dragged  heavily  along. 
The  sun  had  already  gone  to  his  rest  in  the  bed  of  the 
ocean ;  and  now  the  island  lay  wrapped  in  the  grey 
shadows  of  twilight  It  was  already  past  twelve  o'clock, 
and  Gabrielle  still  sat  waiting,  with  her  head  leaned  on 
her  hand.  The  slight  stroke  of  an  oar  was  heard,  and 
a  little  boat  glided  up  to  the  pier.  Anton  was  in  it; 
be  saw  Gabrielle  at  the  window  and  went  up  to  her. 

'*  Ella,"  said  he,  **  we  shall  see  no  boat  to-night  In 
such  a  dead  calm  it  can  make  no  headway.  So  you 
may  go  to  bed." 

**  But  what  have  you  been  doing  out  on  the  water. 
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to  late  V  inquired  Oabrielle,  through  the  open  window" 

A  slight,  sad  imile,  played  over  Anton'i  featureti  as 
he  said,  pointing  toward  the  sea : 

"  I  have  been  home,  there,  with  my  people." 

**  Hear  me,  Anton,''  said  Oabrielle,  stretching  her 
little  head  fsr  out  of  the  window,  ''  I  have  something 
to  tell  you.  Neckan's  home  is  not  in  the  sea.  When 
people  really  believed  in  him,  they  alwayt  said  he 
lived  in  the  brooks  and  rivers.    Good  night,  dear." 

Anton  nodded  to  her  in  reply,  and  turned  away.  He 
thought  it  needless  to  try  to  prove  to  her,  what  had 
long  been  a  fixed  article  in  his  creed.  At  timet  he  was 
more  rationsl,  but  his  intellect  could  not  long  endure 
the  stiain  and  tension  of  rational  thought  i  and  though 
he  was  not  without  lucid  intervals,  his  loul  always  re- 
lapsed into  its  darkness,  and  strove  in  vein  to  find  the 
clear  light.  Oabrielle,  tired  out,  and  somewhat  pro- 
voked, forgot  her  disappointment  in  sleep  i  and  though, 
at  daybreak,  hearing  a  noise  on  the  pier,  she  half 
awoke,  and  said  to  herself:  **  Well,  they  have  arrived 
at  last,"  her  eyes  at  once  closed  again  involuntarily. 
8he  wss  still  too  sleepy  to  rise.  When  she  awoke, 
rather  late  in  the  morning,  Erika  stood  by  her  bed. 

*'  Dear  Rika,"  said  Oabrielle,  "  you  are  still  up  be- 
fore me,  though  you  came  home  so  late.  I  too  was  up 
late  last  night,  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  me  so  over- 
sleeping myself.  I  am  ashamed  not  to  have  had  the 
coffee  ready  for  you  when  you  rose." 

**  Never  mind,  Ella,  we  have  not  breakfasted  yet, 
Make  haste,  and  you  will  be  still  in  time  to  take  coffee 
with  us :  but  you  must  really  be  quick." 

**  I  will,  dear  Rika,  but  wait  Just  one  little  minute  t 
I  must  talk  to  you.    How  have  you  enjoyed  yourself  ? 

Hsve  you " 
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**  Oh,  yes ;  we  haye  ipent  our  time  ▼erjr  pleasaniljr. 
We  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  when  you  come  down  ; 
but  now  I  am  in  a  great  hurry.  I  mu9t  go,  so  many  of 
my  old  women  are  waiting  for  me." 

Gabrielle  was  rather  vexed,  for  she  naturally'wanted 
a  little  talk  alone  with  Erika ;  she  had  nothing  to  do 
now,  however,  but  to  dress  as  fiist  as  possible,  tliat  ebe 
night  share  in  the  conversation  of  the  breakfast  table 

"  This  tiresome  hair  is  certainly  intended  as  a  trial 
of  patience  to  us  women/'  said  Gabrielle,  in^an  impa- 
tient tone,  as,  with  no  very  careful  hand,  she  beg^an  to 
pass  the  comb  through  her  beautiful  tresses.  But 
tiresome  as  it  was  so  to  spend  the  precious  momenta, 
Gabrielle  had  been  so  trained  by  Erika  to  habits  of 
order,  that  she  never  came  down  in  the  morning  till 
her  hair  was  neatly  dressed.  This  time,  however,  Ae 
hurried  so  much,  that  the  brightest  roses  bloomed  in 
her  cheeks ;  and  as  soon  as  her  toilet  was  over,  throw- 
ing the  comb  into  the  drawer,  and  the  little  cotton 
handkerchief  around  her  neck,  she  cleared  the  steps  at 
three  bounds,  and  found  herself  in  the  breakfast  room. 

What  a  surprise  she  met  there  I  A  stranger  stood 
with  Anton  at  the  window.  As  be  turned,  Gabrielle 
cried  with  an  unrestrained  expression  of  astonishment 
and  joye 

**  Rosenberg^Captain  Rosenberg  I " 

**  Yes ;  not  having  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at 
Gothenburg  with  your  relatives,  I  have  come  here  with 
them  for  a  day  or  two,"  replied  Rosenberg,  as  he 
pressed  Gabrielle's  ^hand.  Our  heroine  said  not  a 
word  about  her  pleasure  and  gratitude  for  this  p<^ite- 
ness ;  she  only  blushed  prettily,  and  courtesied.  Ro- 
aenberg  did  not  find  this  a  bad  omen,  however,  as 
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might  be  ieen  from  the  ardent  and  hopeful  gaze  which 
he  fixed  <m  Che  yotmg  Roee  of  Tistelon. 

'<  Don't  be  too  mnch  flattered,  Ella/'  said  Birger; 
**  the  schooner  has  her  share  too  in  this  visit" 

**  That  was  a  pleasant  surprise ;  was  it  not  ?"  said 
Erika,  who  now  entered,  loUowed  by  Lena  with  the 
coffee-pot  in  her  hand ;  and  taking  her  seat  at  the 
welL'spread  breakfuit  table,  she  proceeded  to  dispense 
the  grateful  beverage. 

**  It  was  a  surprise,  indee«i  %  but  you  were  very  cruel| 
Erika,  not  to  tell  me  of  it.'' 

**  The  captain  made  me  give  him  my  word  that  I 
would  say  nothing  of  his  coming.  He*wished  to  see 
lor  himself  whether  you  would  be  truly  glad  to  see  him 
again." 

Rosenberg  and  Gabrielle  both  looked  up  at  the  mo* 
ment,  and  their  eyes  met.  His  look  caused  such  a 
flutter  in  her  heart,  that  she  wss  gkd  to  devote  hev 
whole  attention  to  the  plates  and  dishes  around  ber« 
until  she  could  And  a  fitter  answer  than  suggested 
itself  at  first. 

Rosenberg's  manner  daring  the  day,  showed  that  his 
feelings  had  been  only  strengthened  and  ripened  by 
absence.  In  the  evening,  Gabrielle  learned  from  Erika 
tiiat  Rosenberg's  voyage,  now  just  finished,  had  been 
very  prosperous,  that  his  prospects  were  much  brighter^ 
and  bis  spirits  proportionably  high. 

**  So  I  imagined.  But  do  tell  me,  Erika,  do  you 
know  whether  be  means  to  make  a  winter  voyage,  00 
will  he  stay  at  home  this  season  ?" 

^  I  have  not  heard  him  say  anything  about  it  *^  per- 
haps to-morrow  he  will  speak  of  the  subject." 

Gabrielle  was  quite  dissatisfied.     She  could  not 
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possibly  understand  how  Erika  had  been  so  indifferent 
as  not  even  to  inquire;  and  she  waited  with  impatience 
for  the  next  day.  The  next  day  came»  and  passed*— 
all  went  quietly  and  happily,  but  Gabrielle  had  not  the 
courage  to  ask  this  simple  question. 

The  sun  was  already  just  sinking  below  the  ocean 
horizon,  when  Rosenberg,  standing  beside  Gabrielle 
on  the  pier,  said  suddenly,  as  he  unfastened  one  of  the 
little  boats,  **  How  delighted  I  should  be,  if  you  would 
permit  me  to  row  you  a  short  distance.'' 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Gabrielle;  •*  it  will  be 
delightful  1"  and  she  leaped  at  once  into  the  boat. 

The  sea  la^  so  calmly  before  them,  that  hardly  a 
single  ripple  ruffled  its  smooth  surface ;  and  buoyant 
and  gracefid  as  a  swan,  the  light  boat  flew  over  the 
transparent  waters. 

**  What  a  contrast  between  this  evening,"  said  Ro- 
senberg, **  and  that  in  which  my  vessel  was  dashed  on 
the  rocks  out  to  the  westward  there.  Do  you  see  those 
two  craggy  points  ?  There  I  struggled  hard  with  the 
storm,  never  suspecting  that  the  calamity  which  seemed 

to  blast  my  hopes,  would  yet  lead  to  my "  greatest 

happiness,  he  was  about  to  add ;  but  he  remembered 
that  nothing  was  yet  decided.  So,  rather  than  say  too 
much,  he  stopped  short,  leaving  the  sentence  with 
Gabrielle,  to  be  finished  just  as  she  pleased.  But 
Gabrielle  was  in  no  haste  to  complete  it ;  so,  by  way 
of  changing  the  subject,  she  inquired  after  her  old 
friend,  Peter  Lindgren. 

*'  Oh !  he  is  in  very  geod  condition.  He  still  sails 
with  me ;  and  when  the  schooner  is  launched  next  year 
I  shall  count  on  my  good  Peter,  as  one  of  her  best 
hands." 
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**  Will  the  Eagle  be  ready  neUt  year,  then  V* 

"  No  doubt  of  it  I  meant  to  pass  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter  here,  to  aid  Birger  in  hunying  on  the 
work." 

'*  But  I  suppose,  that  is,  I  thought  I  had  heard  that 
you  were  to  make  a  voyage  this  winter  ?" 

"  No— that  never  was  my  plan.  I  hope  to  return  in 
time  to  spend  my  Christmas  at  Tistelon,  if  you  will 
promise  me  a  welcome  when  1  come.'' 

'*  That  you  are  sure  of  already,  Captain  Rosenberg  i 
our  Island  is  so  lonely  that—" 

"  That  you  would  welcome  anybody,"  interrupted 
the  captain  smiling.  **  But  I  am  bold  enough  to  desire 
to  know,  whether  you  can  promise  to  give  me  a  wel- 
come in  particular  V* 

**  Wait  till  Christmas,  and  I  will  tell  you,"  answered 
Gabrielle,  laughing. 

**  Well,  I  shall  wait }  but  would  that  Christmas  were 
come." 

Gabrielle  thought  so  too,  but  she  said  nothing. 

This  little  evening  sail,  seemed  to  establish  a  more 
close  and  easy  intimacy,  which  was  perceptible  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  whole  evening;  and  as  the  family 
were  not  to  see  their  firiend  again  for  some  time,  the 
evening  was  prolonged  far  into  the  night  Rosenberg 
spent  these  happy  hours  by  the  side  of  Gabrielle,  on 
the  sofai  and  the  smile  with  which  she  received  what- 
ever he  had  to  narrate  or  to  say,  was  his  greatest 
triumph  i  and  many  a  slight  allusion,  unperceived  by 
the  rest  of  the  family,  was  felt  by  Gabrielle,  and 
deepened  the  colour  on  her  cheek. 

At  last,  old  Haraldson  said,  rising,  **  This  must  not 
bo  any  longer ;  the  captain  ought  now  to  have  an  hour, 
or  two  of  sleep." 
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CHAPTER        XXV. 

DAME  ARNMAN  TO  HER  SON. 

New-Tear's  Day. 

**  A  happy  Christinas,  my  dear  Arte,  and  a  joyful 
New- Year  full  of  Heaven's  blessings  to  my  dear  son. 
The  hurry  and  stir  of  Christmas  are  over.  I  have  dis- 
tributed our  accustomed  little  gifts  of  bread  to  the 
poorest,  and  now  am  sitting  at  home,  in  my  snug  little 
room,  calm  and  happy.  I  have  two  pieces  of  news,  of 
some  importance,  to  tell  you ;  but  first,  I  mupt  write  a 
little  of  our  own  family.  The  lieutenant's  healtb  is  much 
as  usual,  but  his  memory  fails  him  daily,  more  and 
more:  he  is  becoming  a  child  for  the  second  time. 
Josephine  is  a  great  help  to  me.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  her  as  my  companion,  she  knows  so  well  how  to 
aid  me  in  amusing  the  old  man.  She  is  truly  a  nice 
girl.  I  should  have  lost  a  great  deal  if  I  had  not  re-> 
ceived  her.  Her  coming  was  no  inconvenience  to  me. 
I  had  baked  the  spring  before,  much  more  than  the 
usual  quantity  of  rye  bread;  but  so  it  is,  according  to 
the  old  proverb, '  No  one  eats  another's  bread.' 

"  I  must  say,  however,  my  dear  Arve,  in  your  ear, 
that  in  my  opinion,  Josephine  is  no  wife  for  you.  I 
do  not  mean  in  respect  to  fortune.  Heaven  forbid  that 
any  such  consideration  should  sway  my  mind  in  a 
matter  of  such  moment ; — no,  Arve,  it  is  not  her 
want  of  fortune — but  I  think  I  am  pretty  clear-sighted. 
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and  T  have  noticed  tliat  she  is  wanting  in  spirit  and 
energy:  I  mean  that  cbeerfiilness  and  alacrity,  which 
can  alone  make  a  osefnl  .wife.  Yon  will  laugh  now, 
and  say,  surely  mother  need  not  look  so  hr  ahead  I 
True  enough :  but  if  you  were  to  come  and  live,  day 
after  day,  under  the  same  roof  with  her,  no  one  can 
tell  what  the  result  might  he. 

"The  poor  girl's  whole  way  of  thinking,  shows 
plainly  that  her  heart  has  heen  constantly  weighed 
down  from  her  infancy.  Even  in  her  early  youth— the 
season  of  joy  and  health,  her  mother's  sorrow  fell  like 
a  chill  upon  her,  and  withered  the  roses  of  her  open- 
ing spring.  And  this  is  much.  The  mind  once 
darkened,  rarely  gains  its  true  sun-light,  as  years  pass 
on.  Whenever  I,  or  Annika  try  to  amuse  her  with 
jokes  or  friendly  chat,  it  is  like  pouring  water  on  a 
duck's  back.  She  never  laughs,  or  gives  you  back  a 
merry  word,  like  other  young  persons.  No!  though 
she  is  kindness  itself,  she  is  always  grave  and  pensive, 
and  sometimes  her  sighs  go  to  my  very  heart. 

"  I  say  to  her  at  such  times,  '  Do  tell  me,  my  dear 
child,  why  you  sigh  so  sadly?  Are  you  unhappy  with 
us  here  ?  Has  not  Providence  ordered  all  things  for 
the  best?'  Then,  with  another  sigh,  she  will  answer 
me :  '  Oh,  yes ;  how  can  I  be  otherwise  than  happy. 
How  thankful  I  am  1o  Heaven  for  such  a  home  as  this. 
But  there  is  such  a  load  upon  my  breast  that  I  cannot 
help  breathing  heavily.'  And  yet  she  does  not  seem 
to  be  unwell,  and  has  been  in  good  health  ever  since 
she  came.  She  must  have  formed  the  habit  in  her 
early  days  of  suffering.  Possibly,  it  will  pass  away  in 
time.  I  heartily  hope  so ;  for  moaning  and  sighing 
have  never  suited  me.  We  must  struggle  on»  and  never 
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part  with  one  jot  of  our  courage  when  the  whole  world 
goes  against  us ;  for  when  our  heart  fails  us,  all  it  lost. 

"  So  much  for  family  affairs,  and  now  for  news. 

''My  dear  son,  man  proposes  and  God  disposes.. 
Providence  does  all  things  for  the  best  You  remem- 
ber I  always  disliked  the  family  of  Tistelon.  I  cannot 
deny  that  this  feeling  has  been  very  strong  with  me.  I 
have  sometimes  feared  that  you  might  form  an  attach- 
ment to  old  Haraldson's  daughter;  such  a  marriage 
would  break  my  heart.  For  your  own  sake,  Arve,  as 
much  as  my  own,  I  am  sure  it  would  result  in  misery. 

"  You  know,  my  dear  Arve,  that  I  have  no  weak  and 
foolish  timidity ;  but  we  all  have  an  infirmity  of  mind, 
and  mine  is  a  kind  of  belief  in  the  communicatings 
between  other  worlds  and  our  sinful  selves. 

**  You  know  you  ipet,  many  years  ago,  when  seaU 
hunting,  the  Rose  of  Tistelon,  even  then  famous  under 
that  name.  Well,  the  night  after,  my  thoughts  turned 
naturally  enough  from  your  visit  to  the  Haraldsons  to 
your  dear  father,  and  his  unhappy  fate.  I  could  not 
close  my  eyes  in  sleep,  but  heard  continually  in  the 
darkness  and  silence  of  the  night,  the  breakers  dashing 
over  the  cutter.  I  saw  Amman  displaying  the  most 
fearless  energy,  and  I  heard  in  fancy  his  dying  groan. 

This  was  not  unnatural.  The  tie  which  binds  a 
wife  to  her  husband,  is  so  close  and  intimate,  that  her 
mind  can  easily  grasp  and  picture  scenes  in  which  he 
has  mingled,  but  which  she  has  only  heard.  After 
about  two  hours  of  mortal  agony,  my  wearied  eyelids 
closed  in  a  dull  and  heavy  slumber,  and  then,  for  the 
first  time  since  his  death,  I  saw  my  husband.  T  saw 
every  feature  with  the  utmost  distinctness ;  but  I  was 
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not  permitted  long  to  gladden  my  eyes  with  tiie  sight 
of  him — for,  taking  my  hand,  he  said :  *  Look,  Catha- 
rine !  look  and  weep  I'  I  turned  around  in  alarm.  The 
scene  had  wholly  changed.  You  and  I  were  sitting  in 
a  hoat  We  were  on  our  way  to  a  wedding.  As  the 
boat  veered  round,  I  knew  Tistelon ;  the  bride  stood 
by  the  window.  It  was  Haraldson's  daughter.  She 
stood,  cold  and  motionless  as  a  statue.  Her  face  of  a 
mortal  paleness — and  she  never  turned  her  eye  upon 
us,  nor  gave  any  sign  of  recognition.  But  there  was 
something  still  more  terrible.  Large  drops  fell  firom 
her  eyes,  and  I  saw — my  Arve  \  I  saw  they  were 
not  tears,  but  drops  of  blood !  I  shook  in  every  limb 
with  fear  and  horror  1  Your  father  I  could  see  no 
longer ;  but  his  voice  whispered  in  my  ear,  with  all  the 
distinctness  of  reality,  *  Catharine,  that  blood  is  mine  1' 

**  I  said  to  myself  then,  and  I  say  now,  that  all  this 
is  nothing — the  vision  of  a  dream.  And  yet  hardly  a 
dream,  for  I  was  awake  on  the  instant  I  came  to  look 
on  it  as  a  solemn  warning  from  my  dear  husband ;  and 
then  the  first  wish  of  my  heart  became,  that  Haraldson*s 
daughter  might  have  no  power  over  your  destiny. 
Now,  God  be  praised !  that  weight  of  dread  has  been 
taken  off  my  mind,  and  so  I  ean  tell  you  all  this, 

"  On  Christmas  day,  they  had  a  festival  at  Tistelon ; 
Captain  Rosenberg  and  the  Rose  were  betrothed.  She 
is  now  a  bride,  and  I  can  breathe  freely.  Heaven 
make  them  happy  together !  They  say,  too,  that  Bir- 
ger,  the  bride's  brother,  made  a  liberal  distribution  of 
meal  on  Christmas  eve,  to  all  the  suffering  families  of 
the  neighbourhood.  A  half-measure,  I  think,  to  every 
family ;  but  to  all  the  widows  and  orphans  a  whole 
measure. 
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*'  Such  a  mode  of  celebrating  a  festival  of  happiness 
becomes  a  Christian.  Heaven  will  bless  it,  though  it 
be  but  a  small  deduction  from  a  heavy  debt.  But  it  is 
written,  '  Judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged,'  and  I  will  say 
nothing.  We  should  all  find  a  long  register  against 
us,  if  God  were  to  call  us  to  a  strict  account  At  any 
rate  it  was  very  right  in  him,  though  his  wife,  who 
turned  him  to  virtue  and  rectitude,  deserves  the  greater 
part  of  the  credit 

**  Now  for  my  other  piece  of  news.  Heaven  forgive 
me  I  for  telling  it  with  a  light  heart,  though  death  be 
a  part  of  the  tidings.  But  not  to  make  myself  seem 
better  than  I  am,  I  must  tell  you  frankly,  that  when  I 
heard  that  our  revenue  officer  here,  who  has  long  been 
ill,  is  now  despaired  of — poor  fellow  I  I  could  not  re- 
press a  sinful  emotion  of  joy.  If  Mellberg  had  been  a 
wicked  man,  needing  time  for  repentance,  or  if  he  left 
a  wife  and  children  to  mourn  for  him,  I  know  that  I 
should  have  had  no  such  feeling.  But  he  is  a  very 
good,  easy  sort  of  a  man — not  very  fit,  however,  for  the 
place  he  occupied,  for  he  took  things  too  quietly,  and 
let  many  faults  pass  without  notice.  I  don't  Imow  of 
any  one  who  will  be  grieved  deeply  at  his  loss  except 
his  housekeeper,  and  she  will  soon  find  consolation  in 
what  he  leaves  her. 

"  You  can  easily  imagine,  my  dear  Arve,  what  hopes 
I  cherish  in  case  his  death  should  leave  his  situation 
vacant  Surely,  when  death  stands  at  the  door,  our 
friends  should  not  be  filled  with  such  worldly  thoughts. 
But  you  know  the  old  proverb,  <  When  one  man  dies, 
another  eats  his  bread.' 

**  I  trust  that,  in  the  event  of  Mellberg's  death,  the 
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collector  will  keep  hii  word  with  ui.    And  now,  Hea- 
ven bless  you,  my  dear  boy!     The  lieutenant,  and 
Josephine,  and  Aunika,  send  you  their  love,  by  ^ 
Your  loving  mother, 

Catrarinb  Arnman. 

"  P.S.  I  open  my  letter  to  say  that  Mellberg  is  dead. 
The  news  has  made  me  almost  dizzy.  His  situation 
will  not  long  be  unfilled." 
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CHAPTER    I. 

AVOTHIR   IIMUOOLIKO  ADVENTURB. 

On  a  dark  evening  in  the  month  of  October  a  small 
veaiel  might  be  aeen  lying  at  anchor,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  north-western  shore  of  Tistelon.  Its 
tiim,  symmetrical  form,  so  far  as  it  could  be  discerned 
in  the  dim  autumn  twilight,  seemed  to  be  that  of  a 
schooner,  swayed  slowly  up  and  down  by  the  heavy 
swell  of  the  cea.  The  tapering  masts,  slender  yards, 
and  pointed  bow  indicated  at  once  one  of  that  class  of 
fast-sailing  vessels,  much  rarer  at  the  time  we  speak  of 
than  they  have  since  become.  In  the  sails  furled  so 
snugly,  and  the  silence  and  order  which  reigned  on  board, 
a  more  careful  glance  would  have  seen  the  effecu  of  strict 
and  rigorous  discipline.  A  young  man,  of  a  compact  and 
well-knit  figure,  walked  to  and  fro  on  the  clean  white 
deck  with  hasty  steps.  His  tread  was  Arm  and  regular, 
like  the  step  of  a  practised  seaman,  though  the  vessel 
heaved  with  a  consuut  motion.  From  time  to  time 
he  paused  in  his  walk,  and  leaning  against  the  gunwale, 
seemed  to  strain  his  eyes  to  the  utmost  to  discover,  if 
possible,  through  the  deepening  darkness,  whether  any 
thing  was  approaching  the  ship  from  the  shore. 
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"  Confound  those  raical  revenue-men ! "  said  he, 
turning  from  hit  unsuccessful  gaze  to  his  walk;  "  they 
give  us  no  little  trouble.  I  hope  the  old  dragon  has 
not  gone  to  sleep  and  left  me  to  fight  the  crabs  alone, 
Peter  I" 

A  tall  stripling,  in  broad  drilling  trousers  and  a  red 
woollen  jacket,  came  ah  at  the  instant,  and  stood 
waiting  the  orders  of  his  officer. 

**  Light  my  pipe,  and  bring  it  to  me." 

**  Ay,  ay,  captain,"  was  the  only  answer  of  the  young 
sailor ;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  was  already  half  down  th« 
gangway,  when  the  captain  called  him  back. 

"  On  the  shelf  by  the  door,  Peter,  you  will  see  a  book 
covered  with  canvas ;  bring  it  to  me.  Put  a  lighted 
candle  in  the  binnacle,  andcoTer*up  the  skylight." 

"A^,  ay,  captain." 

When  his  oriders  had  been  obeyed,  the  young  officer 
continued  his  impatient  walk  to  and  ho  on  the  deek, 
smoking  the  pipe  which  the  youth  had  brought  him. 

Captain  ItMenberg — ^for  we  need  hardly  tell  our 
readers  that  the  young  officer  was  none  other  than  him- 
self—had just  returned  firom  his  first  long  voyage  to 
Brazil  and  France ;  and  had  just  now  a  secret  littl* 
affair  on  his  hands,  in  which  his  future  fhther-in-law, 
devoted  heart  and  soul  to  such  pleasant  adventures, 
had  promised  his  expected  and  valuable  aid.  The  hour 
of  the  anticipated  signal,  however,  was  now  past,  and 
Rosenberg,  who  had  not  yet  received  the  accustomed 
visit  of  thekcustom -house  officers,  was  fast  losing  his 
patience,  when  he  discerned  at  last  a  flickering  and 
unsteady  light  on  the  shore,  which  on  a  sudden  blazed 
up  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  out 

<'  So  I  so  I"  said  the  captain  seizing  the  book  he  had 
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sent  fin*,  and  hurrying  to  the  binnacle  lamp,  lo  that  ha 
might  run  his  eye  over  the  lift  of  signals. 

'<  The  old  man  has  shown  alight  from  the  cave,*'  said 
he  to  the  mate,  who  had  just  come  up  and  now  stood 
beside  him.  "  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  now,  in  the  line 
of  the  dwelling-house:  and  if  you  see  lights  in  two  of 
the  windows,  let  down  a  tarpaulin  from  the  boom,  so 
that  our  ship's  lights  may  be  covered." 

**  Do  you  see  any  thing  yet,  mate? "  said  Rosenberg, 
after  a  few  minutes'  pause,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the 
signal-book. 

"  Four  lights  in  one  window,  captun,— one  at  each 


<' Just  so,  as  I  expected,"  returned  the  officer,  "  the 
revenue-cutter  is  now  lying  at  the  pier ; "  and  a  whole 
ToUey  of  imprecations  came  in  rapid  succession  and  in 
a  low  tone  from  his  lips.  If  the  affair  miscarried,  the 
loss  would  be  serious:  for  the  captain  still  tempted 
fortune,  though  she  had  played  him  so  many  tricks. 

"  Are  the  same  lighto  there  still  ?  " 

"No,  captain}  they  have  lowered  the  two  upper 
ones,  and  now  all  are  put  out" 

'*  Good  1 "  said  the  captain,  but  in  a  tone  which  con- 
tradicted the  word ;  "  we  must  hold  on  a  little,  and 
look  for  more  signals.  I  will  take  the  look-out  myself. 
Call  the  men  together,  meantime,  and  let  all  go  below 
but  Peter  and  old  Lutter ;  they  must  be  ready  on  deck. 
But  first  get  out  the  long  boat,  and  muffle  her  oars : 
then  bring  the  packages,  and  have  a  rope  around  them, 
so  that  they  may  be  lowered  in  an  instant" 

At  be  gave  Uiese  orders,  and  while  they  were  exe- 
cuted, Rosenberg  leaned  on  the  capstan  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  spot  where  the  four  lights  had  been  seen  t 
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yet  all  his  anxiety  could  not  preTent  bis  gaze  from 
turning  at  times  to  the  single  light  in  the  window,  in 
front  ot  the  house,  nor  his  thoughts  from  taking  a  rapid 
flight  into  the  little  room,  distinguished  by  its  green 
*  window  curtains.  He  was  inexpressibly  rejoiced  to  feel 
that  within  that  room  a  fond  heart  was  beating  warmly 
for  him,  and  awaiting  with  an  impatience  equal  to  hia 
own,  the  issue  of  his  enterprise.  He  thought,  too,  as 
we  may  well  imagine,  of  the  cutter's  visit  to  Tistelon, 
and  of  tlie  search  which  he  anticipated  on  his  own 
vessel.  In  fancy  he  saw  already  the  sharp  eyes  of  ihe 
revenue  officer  peering  over  hir  ship ;  besides,  there 
were  other  disquieting  considerations.  The  pinnaee 
miglit  play  him  the  trick  of  lying  quiet  on  her  watch 
till  daylight ;  even  if  she  did  not,  she  would  not  go  far 
out  of  the  way ;  and  even  if  he  escaped  a  night  visit 
from  her  she  would  doubtless  keep  hovering  round, 
watchful  as  the  lynx-eyed  dragon  of  the  Saga. 

Rosenberg's  reflections  were  broken  in  upon  by  the 
rough  voice  of  the  mate,  as  he  said:  "All  readyi cap- 
tain 1  they  make  another  signal." 

*'  Bring  the  light  here  then,  so  that  we  may  see 
what  the  old  fellow  is  saying." 

"  The  lights  form  a  triangle,  captain." 
**  Good,  the  shark  is  making  off  now." 
**  Four  lights  now,  captain,  close  together." 
**  Clear  away  there,  forward,  and  lower  the  goods 
into  the  boat.    Hold  on  and  let  us  see  what  course  we 
are  to  steer." 
"  Three  lights  now,  captain,  in  the  south  comer." 
**  So ;  to  the  south  end  of  the  island  then.    Lose  no 
time  boys.    Peter,  give  me  my  bear-skin,  and  two  bot- 
tles of  wiue  I  we  may  have  to  sleep  in  the  boat  or  in 
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tbe  hollow  9i  the  rock.  It  oloadt  up  in  tho  weft 
nuito  1 1  think  wo  shall  have  a  gale  before  morning }  ao 
look  well  to  the  schooner.  If  the  wind  rises  up  with 
the  stem  anchor,  and  let  go  the  anchor  at  the  bow- 
give  her  a  long  cable  and  let  her  ride  easy." 

With  a  nod  to  the  mate,  he  laid  hold  of  the  rope, 
and  seating  himself  in  a  moment  at  the  stem  of  the 
boat,  he  ordered  tbe  men  to  push  off. 

The  long  measured  oar-strokes  sent  the  tittle  boat  on 
swiftly  through  the  waves.  The  night  had  now  become 
perfectly  dark,  but  trusting  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
spot  where  the  last  light  had  been  seen,  the  young 
captain  steered  straight  to  the  coast  After  they  had 
rowed  some  minutes  in  silence,  Rosenberg  spoke  to 
the  old  sailor. 

"  Lutter,  ought  we  not  to  hear  the  divers  yet,  or  are 
we  too  high  up  ? " 

*'  No,  capuln,  keep  on  as  you  are }  when  we  round 
the  point  we  shall  hear  them  plain  enough.*' 

They  went  on  in  silence,  till  a  shrill  melancholy  cry, 
like  that  of  the  diver  dock,  reached  their  ears. 

*'  Keep  her  dose  in  hand  now,  captain,  and  follow 
the  sound)  we  are  Just  at  the  spot,"  said  old  Lutter s 
and  putting  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  he  replied  to  the 
signal  with  a  cry  like  that  of  the  sea-gull. 

In  the  mean  while  the  dismal  scream  of  the  diver 
was  heard  again  and  again,  and  Peter  said  in  a  whisper 
to  the  old  sailor  s 

"  Father  Lutter,  how  can  you  keep  on  making  that 
dreadful  scream  ?  When  the  diver  scresmH  at  mid- 
night he  mimics  the  sailors  who  are  just  then  in  the 
agonies  of  drowning." 

<*  I  know  that  vrry  well,  but  hold  your  chattering 
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toagoBf  or  A  rope'f  end  ihall  teacb  yoa  to  icream  Uk« 
a  dWer  in  daylight." 

The  diver's  thrill  notes  bad  now  ceased ;  the  quack- 
ing of  wild  ducks  was  heard  instead. 
«     ''  We  are  just  on  the  spot,"  said  the  captain,  in  a 
low  tone;    ''pull  carefully  now.      Look  out  ahead 
Peter,  and  keep  the  boat  off  the  rocks." 

**  There  is  no  need  of  that,"  said  a  deep  voice,  close 
to  the  boat;  and  a  strong  hand  quickly  turned  her 
head  to  a  point  of  the  rock  where  it  was  made  fast  in  a 
moment 

**  Ha  1  brother,  is  that  you  ?  A  right  lucky  meeting, 
upon  my  word.  I  know  your  band  by  its  strong  pull," 
said  Rosenberg.    "  Is  the  coast  clear  7  " 

**  Clear  just  now,"  answered  Biiger,  in  a  low  voice, 
for  it  was  indeed  himself,  who,  urged  on  by  his  regard 
for  Rosenberg,  and  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  Q9f 
brielle,  had  resolved  to  give  his  aid  in  the  perilous 
adventure.  "  Make  all  haste  now,"  he  continued,  **  I 
am  afraid  the  sharks  have  got  an  idea  about  the  divers 
and  the  ducks.  Hand  me  two  of  the  packages ;  you 
know  my  shoulders  will  carry  them." 

'*  Yes,  but  where  is  the  old  man  7  " 

**  He  is  here ;  but  don 't  lose  a  single  monient" 

The  great  strength  of  Birger,  now  brought  actively 
into  play,  and  now  aided  by  the  sealous  efforts  of  the 
two  boatmen,  soon  landed  the  captain's  goods  in  safety, 

"  Now  haiU  the  boat  up  a  little  higher,"  said  Rosen- 
berg, **  and  she  will  lie  snug,  while  we  stow  away  the 
goods." 

A  single  strong  pull  by  their  united  strength  placed 
the  boat  in  safety. 

*<Take  up  the  rest,  and  follow  me,"  said  Birger, 
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ihvcming  tereril  of  the  hm^ifltt  packagM  on  bis 
•houlders.  Proceeding  about  twenty  pacea  from  the 
abore  he  threw  down  hia  load,  and  bade  the  others  do 
the  fame.    Here  they  found  old  Haraldion. 

"  Keep  all  atill/'  said  bet  "  the  cutter  headed  to  the  « 
sooth  when  she  started  from  the  pier,  but  she'll  taek 
about  again  after  a  while.  I  know  how  they  manage, 
and  as  sure  as  I  ha^e  been  an  honeat  smuggler  in  my 
day,  they  were  not  so  far  out  of  the  way  but  they  could 
bear  the  cries  of  the  di^en.  But  all  is  quiet  now,  and 
the  young  hawk  will  have  a  sharp  eye  indeed,  if  he 
can  follow  ui  here  through  this  thick  darkneis ;  but  if 
a  single  stone  comes  rolling  down  these  rooks  into  the 
sea,  he  '11  know  how  to  lay  his  course.  Birger,  lift  up 
the  top  stone  and  turn  the  block  round." 

Birger  bad  already  groped  his  way  along  in  the  dark, 
and  aa  Haraldion  spoke,  he  seized  the  enormous  block 
which,  by  the  Joint  efforts  of  father  and  son,  began  to 
turn  slowly  on  its  point. 

Rosenberg  then  saw  widi  high  satislkction  the  old 
•muggier  busily  hiding  away  the  larger  part  of  the 
goods,  in  one  of  those  remaikable  boUows  formed  by 
the  sea  among  the  rocks  on  this  costt,  and  some  of 
which  was  covered,  aa  was  this,  by  stones  falling  in 
from  above.  '*  Prudence  is  safety,"  said  the  old  man  i 
*'  I  have  another  hiding-place  a  little  farther  on,  smaller 
than  this,  but  large  enough  for  the  rest ;"  and  taking 
with  him  the  remaining  smaller  and  more  valuable 
packages,  he  proceeded  with  them  to  his  safer  place  of 
concealment. 

After  theae  packages  had  been  made  all  safe  in  the 
smaller  cave,  and  the  stone  carefully  rq)1aced,  Birger 
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proposed  that  they  should  all  go  down  to  the  boat : 
*'For,"^  said  he,  ''thoogh  no  one  ignorant  of  the 
secret  would  be  likely  to  move  the  rock,  yet  some 
accident  may  discover  what  we  want  to  hide." 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  said  the  old  man;  "  the  young 
fox  of  the  cutter  may  come  now,  just  when  he  pleases. 
It  would  be  fine  fun  to  make  a  fool  of  him  for  once ; 
and  if  the  captain  will  agree  to  have  a  little  frolic,,  we 
can  show  him  how." 

"  We  run  too  much  risk  in  that,  father,"  said  Birger, 
in  a  tone  which  showed  how  much  he  disliked  the 
proposal. 

Rosenberg  hesitated  between  prudence  and  the 
dangerous  temptation  of  playing  an  amusing  trick  on 
the  revenue  officer. 

•*  What  shall  we  do,  then?"  he  asked.  **I*eter, 
hand  us  up  the  bottles  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  so  dark, 
father  Haraldson,  but  a  glass  of  prime  sherry  can  find 
its  way  to  our  lips." 

Haraldson  made  no  answer,  but  striking  a  light,  and 
shielding  it  from  the  wind  by  his  hat,  he  soon  kindled 
in  the  dry  moss  and  sea-weed  that  lay  around  a  bright 
fire,  in  which  he  lighted  a  pine  torch.  **  Now  bring 
the  two  boats  together,  and  fasten  the  torch  on  a  bench. 
All  hands  on  board  the  boats,  and  ready  to  move ;  we 
will  have  a  grapple  with  them.  The  cutter  will  be 
here  in  a  moment,  and  we  can  share  one  bottle  with 
her — that 's  quite  enough  for  such  fellows." 

**  Exactly  so,  father  Haraldson — ^you  are  in  high 
spirits  to-night.  I  drink  to  your  good  health,  fiut 
tell  me,  did  the  cutter  search  long  ?  What  made  her 
lay  to  ? " 
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*'0h,  it  was  clear  enough,"  replied  the  old  mtn, 
*'  they  hud  found  they  could  get  nothing  that  timoi  and 
ao  tlie  search  was  soon  over." 
"  Was  my  litde  Oabrielle  frightened  t " 
'' Frightened  f "  replied  Haraldion,  in  a  grim, 
aneering  tone^^'  she's  the  daughter  of  an  old  sea-bear, 
and  she 's  not  at  any  time  to  be  scared  at  midge  bites ; 
besides,  though  she 's  no  more  wanting  in  curiosity 
than  other  women  folk,  she  could  not  come  down  stairs. 
Anton  supposed  theviaitof  the  revenue  men  waa  made 
to  the  girl  herself,  so  he  drew  the  bolt  of  her  door,  and 
the  bird  had  to  keep  its  nest" 

Rosenberg  smiled,  and  reminded  Birger  that  he  did 
not  pass  the  bottle,  which,  had  already  gone  round 
several  times  i  old  Lutter  was  just  draining  the  last 
dr<^,  when  a  low,  quick  sound  of  oars  was  heard, 
and  on  the  instant,  before  any  measures  could  be  taken, 
one  of  the  revenue  men  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
boat,  and  asked  in  a  tone  of  anger : 
*'  What  are  you  about  here  in  the  dark  ? " 
"  Well,  what  are  you  swimming  about  for,  you  old 
cod-fish?"  said  Haraldson,  in  a  voice  of  affected 
simplicity.  **  You  scared  away  an  eel  when  you  jumped 
into  the  boat  as  long  as  a  custom -house  sneaker.  If 
you  had  the  eyes  of  a  cow,  your  calfs  head  could  guess 
that  we  are  fishing  by  torch-light*  And  now  your  noise 
and  splashing  have  scattered  all  the  fish  for  a  mile 
round.  But,  can  I  believe  my  eyes?  Yes,  by  my 
father's  old  knee-breeches — ^it  is  old  Simon,  of  the 
custom-house!  Well,  good  night  to  you,  Simon;  I 
thought  you  were  out  in  the  cutter,  though  I  saw  no 
whifi'  of  you  when  she  paid  us  a  visit  a  while  ago.  But 
what  are  you  doing  so  late  at  night  ?    J  thought  you 
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wore  off  to  Ae  fouth ;  you  've  got  a  tcent  of  sometihing, 
BO  doubt  What  a  mighty  deal  of  trouble  these  goyern- 
ment  fdlowB  give  themedres,  and  lometiaiaB  get  little 
or  nothing  for  it  after  tU.  Haye  yoa  had  good  luck  in 
your  fithing  to-night  f  " 

"  No^  friend  HaraMion,  you  have  icared  all  ourftsh- 
ing  away;  but  bear  in  mind  the  old  proverb,  'The 
pitches-'" 

"  Won't  break  for  a  hundred  yean,  if  a  iteady  hand 
curiea  it  to  the  well— wasn't  that  what  you  meant^  my 
cuitom-houie  Jewel  t—my  old  revenue  lion  f  " 

The  convenation  was  broken  off  by  the  arrival  of  th« 
lieutenant  of  the  cutter.  He  ordered  one  of  his  men 
to  light  a  lantern  at  Ae  fire.  His  powerfol  and  melo- 
dious vmce  betokened  neither  too  much  nor  too  little 
resolution.  There  was  nothing  in  it  to  indicate  to 
those  whom  he  had  surprised,  dut  he  folt  any  certainty 
of  diseovering  stay  thing,  and  yet  it  clearly  showed 
them  that  this  was  to  be  a  more  serious  aflbir  than  the 
morning's  visit  In  a  word,  the  officer's  tone  and 
demeanour  were  well  fitted  to  hb  difficult  and  periloaa 
duty ;  and  as  he  moved  about  with  his  lantern  in  his 
hand,  a  flickering  lig^t  displayed  his  tall  and  active 
figure  to  great  advantage  beside  his  companion,  to 
whom  he- spoke  occasienaUy  a  few  words  in  a  whimper. 
This  man,  who  was  one  of  the  cutter's  crew,  was  an 
active,  sharp-sighted  little  fellow,  who  looked  as  if  he 
had  both  beak  and  daws.  His  bearing  indicated 
habitual  obedience  to  his  superior,  though  the  bold 
and  practised  glance  of  bis  eye  seemed  ready  at  any 
moment  to  pounce  upon  his  prey. 

The  young  revenue  officer,  Arve  Amman,  whom  we 
again  introduce  to  our  readem,  now  in  his  father's 
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dangeroiM  poet,  ctaat  forward  a  few  ate|M»  holding  his 
lantern  to  as  to  throw  its  light  on  the  party  before  him. 
His  eye  fell  at  onee  on  Rosenberg. 

'*  Whom  have  I  the  honour  of  finding/'  said  he,  "  in 
this  strange  companionship  ?  " 

*'  Rosenberg  is  my  name,"  said  the  captain,  with  the 
haughty  air  which  he  always  put  on  before  the  hated 
custom-house  officer ;  "  J  am  captain  of  the  schooner 
off  there,  which  belongs  to  Captain  Birger  Haraldson ; 
you  '11  excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  think  your  unexpected  in- 
terruption of  our  fishing  amusement  is  more  '  strange* 
than  any  thing  else  just  now.  I  should  haTe  received 
this  visit  with  more  pleasure,  and  it  might  have  been 
paid  with  more  propriety  in  the  daylight,  and  on  my 
own  vessel." 

**  We  cannot  always  visit  a  ship  the  moment  she  an- 
ohoes  on  the  coast,  sir,  though  we  may  make  up  for 
delay.  If  it  will  not  disturb  your  amusements,  I  will 
take  my  people  a  little  way  along  the  shore  to  look  for 
hfafds'  nests;  we  have  heard  the  gulls  and  divera 
acreaming  here  all  night,  and  1  think  we  shall  find 
what  we  seek." 

"  You  choose  your  time  rather  oddly,  sir  i  but  just  as 
you  please,"  replied  Rosenberg,  forcing  a  smile,  though 
his  heart  fluttered  a  little  at  the  moment 

**  I  will  carry  Mr.  Amman's  lantern  if  you  will 
permit  me,  captain,"  said  Haraldson,  with  a  side 
glance  at  Rosenberg ;  "  one  most  see  pretty  clearly  to 
catch  birds  here  to-night.  Do  n't  you  think  so,  sir  f  " 
**  If  fisther  Haraldson,  whom  I  recognise  now,  will 
have  the  kindness  to  do  so,  I  have  no  objection;  though 
I  did  not  ask  for  his  aid,"  said  the  officer.  "  I  will 
repay  his  civility  at  the  first  opportunity." 
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"  Many  thanks  for  your  goodness,''  replied  Harald- 
son,  in  a  tone  of  meekness  and  simplicity  that  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  scornful  sneer  on  his  lip. 

Birger  had  leaped  on  shore  a  few  steps  from  the 
landing-place,  and  during  this  scene,  he  stood  leaning 
on  the  point  of  a  rock.  His  face  was  pale,  and  his 
gaze  was  riveted  on  an  active  young  sailor,  who,  with 
the  other  man  and  a  large  dog,  followed  close  behind 
his  officer  along  the  shore.  The  keen  and  animated 
look,  and  the  quick  motions  of  the  sailor  boy,  brought 
back  to  Birger's  mind  a  scene  of  his  past  life,  deeply 
buried  in  the  grave  of  memory,  but  on  which  no  shoot 
of  verdure  had  yet  sprung  up.  His  frame  shook  with 
emouon,  but  he  did  not  forget  his  present  position,  nor 
the  companionship  by  which  he  now  found  himself  sur- 
rounded. A  single  glance  from  Rosenberg  restored  his 
calm,  self-possession,  and  with  old  Latter  and  Lind- 
gren  he  took  his  stand  by  the  side  of  the  captaini  who 
was  watching  at  a  little  distance  the  officer  and  his 
men,  as  the  flickering  torch-light  revealed  their  mo- 
tions. Some  stones  rolled  down,  in  the  darkness,  and 
Birger  and  Rosenberg  saw  by  the  light  of  the  lantern, 
that  the  dog  (of  which  Haraldson,  in  his  confidence  had 
thought  nothing,)  began  to  snuff  about  and  scratch  up 
the  earth,  till,  to  their  great  annoyance,  he  came  to  a 
stand,  close  by  the  large  block  of  stone.  The. sagacious 
and  well-trained  animal  soon  commenced  running,  in 
great  excitement,  round  and  round  the  block,  and  Am- 
man quickly  went  up  to  the  pla^e,  where  he  was  joined 
by  Haraldson  and  Birger.  The  sailor  boy,  whom 
Birger  had  noticed,  brought  the  light  nearer,  and  his 
quick  eye  glanced  rapidly  and  significantly  from  the 
dog  to  his  master 
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**  fla,  ha  ! "  muttered  Haraldson,  laughing^  in  his 
•leeve,  while  Arnman  sought  in  vain  to  find  the  en- 
trance ;  *<  such  a  crab  as  you  will  never  find  that  out." 

But  the  young  officer  kept  on,  taking  one  stone  away 
after  another,  and  coming  always  nearer  to  the  one 
which  shut  the  opening  of  the  stone  house. 

'•  Now,  Birger,  be  ready  !  "  said  Haraldson,  in  a  fierce 
uhis|)er,  while  his  eye  glowed  like  a  tiger's. 

"  No ! "  said  Birger  in  a  low  tone,  but  with  marked 
emphasis.     **  I  will  have  no  violence." 

**  Ha !  out  on  it !  I  might  have  known  we  are  not 
agreed.  Let  Lutter  put  out  the  light,  then,  and  at  the 
first  signal  from  me,  let  him  be  ready  to  unship  the 
cutter's  rudder  and  throw  it  into  one  of  our  own  boats, 
and  so  give  them  the  slip  if  ic  comes  to  the  worst." 

Birger  turned  away  to  inform  Rosenberg  of  the  old 
man's  plan.  Haraldson,  meantime,  with  an  air  of  in- 
difference approached  the  officer,  and  said  in  a  friendly 
tone, — 

"  Uncle,  have  you  found  any  birds'  eggs  here  yet  ?  " 

^  Attend  to  your  fishing,  friend  Haraldson.  I  will 
look  after  this  game  myself,"  said  the  young  man  in  a 
decided,  though  not  discourteous  tone,  and  went  on 
with  his  search. 

He  soon  came  to  the  right  stone,  and  by  one  pow- 
erful effort  was  enabled  to  move  iL  Harald»on  put 
his  fingers  to  his  mouth  to  make  the  signal  agreed  on 
to  Lutttr ;  but  at  the  moment  a  new  idea  occurred  to 
htm.  Coming  close  up  to  the  officer,  under  the  pretence 
of  aiding  him  in  his  work,  Haraldson  suddenly  fell, 
aiui  in  his  fall  contrived  to  put  out  the  light.  This  left 
the  party  in  total  darkness, 

VOL.  :i.  B 
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"Oh!  I  have  broken  my  leg/'  cried  HaralcUon. 
"  Help  me,  Birger,  help !  do  n't  you  hear  7  " 

Rosenberg  and  Birger  ran  up  to  the  old  man,  who 
continued  to  groan  most  piteously.  Birger  bent  down 
as  if  to  look  at  the  wound,  and  when  he  raised  himself 
again,  the  stone  stood  in  its  former  position — fixed  so 
firmly  that  more  than  Amman's  strength  was  required 
to  move  it 

**  The  pain  is  a  little  easier  now,  I  think,"  said 
Haraldson,  as  Birger  made  a  sign  to  him  that  all  was 
right.  **  Help  me  down  to  the  boat,  I  can't  stand. 
Give  me  your  arm,  Birger.  Not  so  roughly,  you  sea- 
bear  I    No,  I  can't  walk :  you  must  carry  me." 

Birger  carried  him  on  bis  back  to  the  boat,  and  laid 
him  down  as  easily  as  possible.  All  but  Amman  came 
to  express  their  pity  at  his  misfortune.  But  the  officer 
ordered  his  men  to  bring  their  boat  into  the  shore,  and 
lay  by  there  till  morning;  saying  that  he  meant  to  go 
on  with  his  search  for  birds'  eggs,  near  the  large 
stone.,  at  daylight.  As  he  made  this  calm  declaration, 
Haraldson  grinned  fearfully,  as  if  at  the  pain  of  his 
wounded  leg  {  but  when  the  young  officer,  a  moment 
cfter,  politely  invited  Rosenberg  to  spend  the  night 
with  him  in  the  cutter,  as  nothing  more  could  be  don« 
till  morning—which  invitation  Rosenberg  accepted 
with  a  smile  he  found  it  hard  to  assume — the  old  man 
whispered  quickly,  as  Rosenberg  leaned  over  him  to 
inquire  how  he  was : 

"  Take  no  thought  about  me ;  I  'm  brisk  enough  yet 
Mind  you  're  civil  to  the  officer.  Tell  him  your  longest 
stories,  end  let  the  glass  pass  freely.  Carouse  merrily 
^-you  need  not  be  anxious.    Before  day-break,  there 
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iv^n't  be  as  much  of  the  ituff  left  here  as  would  cover 
a  button  of  the  young  fox's  trousers.  No,  no-— he  'i  a 
raw  hand  yet ;  the  old  man  is  too  much  for  him.  Good 
night,  captain.  I  MI  remember  you  to  the  girl  at  home. 
Row  us  to  the  house  now,  Biiger,"  said  he ;  and  the 
father  and  the  son  started  off  together  in  the  boat, 
leaving  a  can  of  brandy  and  a  bottle  of  sherry  with  old 
Lutter,  and  receiving  a  grasp  of  the  hand  from  Rosen- 
berg, as  a  token  that  all  was  understood  between 
them. 

"  Will  you  step  on  board,  Captain  Rosenberg  ?  The 
night  is  damp  and  cold."  Amman  led  the  way  with 
great  civility,  but  tlie  captain's  look,  as  he  entered, 
was  that  of  discontent  and  relucUnce.    **  Martin,  hot 

water  and  glasses,  now,  and  then "  the  sentence 

was  left  unfinished,  as  Martin  shut  the  door  and 
ran  off. 
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ClIAPTEtt    II. 

TilE   DUPE. 

BiHQER  and  Haraldton  rowed  quietly  along  till  they 
were  out  of  sight  of  the  cutter.  The  old  man  then 
started  at  once  to  lii«  feet,  and  leised  an  oax, 

**  Give  way  now,  Birger,  with  all  ipeed.  We  will  have 
a  laugh  at  them  yet  in  the  n.orning.  The  boy  muf  t  watt 
for  his  beard  to  grow,  before  he  can  cheat  old  Uarald- 
son.  The  business  in  hand  now  is,  to  save  Rosenberg's 
goods  and  our  own  characters  at  the  same  time*  The 
packages  we  must  get  safely  under  shelter  to-night ; 
but  first  let  us  go  home  and  gf*t  more  fitly  shod,  for 
these  heavy  boots  though  we  walk  like  a  cat,  would 
wake  up  the  rascal  whom  we  have  to  gulL" 

Bifger  sat  in  silence,  but  hii  strong  and  skilful  arm 
sent  the  boat  through  the  waves  swiftly  and  silently  aa 
a  sea-bird  would  have  cleaved  them.  The  dark  shadow 
of  the  past  lowered  over  his  mind,  as  he  thought  with 
regret  and  pain  of  his  present  undertaking.  But  it 
was  now  too  late  to  draw  back.  He  was  displeased 
witli  llosenberg  for  seeking  to  increase  the  profits  of 
the  voyage  by  means  which  his  own  mind,  connected  so 
putiifuliy  with  those  lawless  adventures,  now  looked 
upon  with  so  much  abhorrence. 

llarulilsun  ueemed  perfectly  careless  and  undisturbed* 
though  he  suw  plainly  enough  the  mood  of  Birger's 
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mtfid  He  merely  muttered  m  if  to  himielf :  **  The 
quentioot  of  the  women -folk  now  —  would  that  we 
could  get  rid  of  them !    We  have  no  time  to  waate." 

Half  an  bour'a  vigoroui  rowing  brought  the  boat  up 
to  the  pier.  As  they  entered  the  houie,  they  were  met 
by  Gabrielle  with  a  light  in  ber  band.  Her  cheek  waa 
pale  with  anxtoua  apprebenaion  for  Roaenberg'B 
aafety. 

"  Where  if  he,  (atber7  Wliydoea  not  he  come  with 
you?  What  ii  the  matter?  Haa  the  cutter— f 
But  what  makea  you  in  auch  a  hurry  ?  ** 

Birger  did  not  atop  to  answer,  but  battened  to  his 
chamber.  Erika  had  already  retired.  She  was  lesa 
anxious  than  Gabrielle,  and  aa  she  saw  her  husband 
waa  in  a  hurry,  she  did  not  delay  him  by  any  inquiries. 
While  taking  the  things  he  wanted,  however,  he  said  a 
few  words  to  her.  Erika  looked  with  apprehension  on 
his  pale  features,  and  earnestly  wished  the  affair  well 
over ;  but  she  said  nothing  of  her  uneasiness. 

Gabrielle  did  not  let  Haraldson  off  so  easily.  When 
be  tried  to  escape  her,  by  saying;  **  All  is  well,  child. 
Rosenberg  sends  his  love  to  you;  but  I  must  go— 
we  are  in  a  great  hurry," — she  seized  his  hand  with  a 
convulsive  effort 

"  I  am  so  frightened  I "  she  said,  trembling.  **  I  shall 
die,  if  you  do  not  tell  me  what  has  happened  to  Rosen- 
berg!" 

'*  Don't  make  such  a  fool  of  yourself— let  me  go. 
The  goods  are  concealed.  Bring  me  my  overalls 
Rosenberg  will  occupy  the  young  officer  with  his 
stories,  while  we  carry  the  things  away.  Now  you  am 
acquainted  with  the  whole  story,  assist  me  to  get  on 
roy  clothes." 
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Having  relieved  her  agitation  by  learning  that  Roa. 
enberg  was  in  no  actual  danger,  Gabrielle  obeyed, 
although  her  curiosity  was  excited  to  hear  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  affair.  Slie  knew  that 
Rosenberg  had  staked  all  his  earnings  upon  this  ven- 
ture, and  that  an  unsuccessful  termination  of  it  would 
not  only  disappoint  him  bitterly,  but  also  delay  their 
union ;  every  new  misfortune  would  be  a  new  obstacle, 
which  her  resolute  bridegroom  must  overcome  before 
he  reached  the  point  which  he  bad  determined  to  attain. 
IVhile  Gabrielle  was  employed  in  these  reflectiona, 
Haraldson  and  Birger  had  changed  tlieir  dresses,  and 
according  to  his  uniform  custom  in  olden  times,  he  took 
with  him  a  short  rifle,  with  the  barrel  so  small  that  the 
two  balls  with  which  he  loaded  it  were  scarcely  larger 
than  peas.  Having  examined  the  locks  and  the  flints 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  primed  it  with 
some  superfine  powder,  he  slung  the  weapon  across  his 
shoulders. 

<*What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  that?"  asked 
Birger,  as  they  went  down  to  the  boat 

*'Mind  your  own  business;  it  is  my  way,  as  you 
know.  If  we  meet  any  one  they  will  take  us  for  seal 
shooters." 

<<Whatl  in  the  middle  of  the  night?"  remarked 
Birger,  calmly. 

"  That  makes  no  difference.  If  it  serves  no  other 
purpose,  it  may  be  useful  in  keeping  my  skin  whole. 
These  fellows  are  not  to  be  trusted." 

They  now  landed  on  the  side  of  the  island  opposite 
to  where  the  pinnace  lay,  and  in  darkness  and  silence 
pursued  the  path  which  they  had  frequently  trod  before, 
to  a  cave  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  goods  had  been 
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deposited.  They  stopped  and  listened.  Contrary  to 
the  prediction  of  Rosenberg,  the  ocean  was  as  placid 
as  an  inland  lake,  and  the  ominous  silence  was  only 
interrupted  by  the  ceaseless  murmur  of  the  waves,  as 
they  swelled  against  the  rocky  beach. 

"  Do  you  see  or  hear  any  thing  ? "  whispered  the  old 
smuggler  to  his  son. 

"  I  hear  an  indistinct  growling  dor  n  there,  that  sounds 
like  the  voice  of  old  Lutter,  teljing  stones  to  the 
sailors.  They  probably  do  n't  intend  to  sleep,  but  talk 
ail  night  over  the  bottle." 

"  That  is  well  enough — that  is  well  enough.  Let  us 
to  our  business.  Look  out  that  you  do  not  knock 
down  any  loose  stones  on  their  heads." 

*' You  had  better  take  care  that  the  rifle  don't  scrape 
against  the  rocks.  Lutter  may  tell  his  best  yarns,  but 
the  sailors  will  keep  both  eyes  and  ears  open.  What 
keeps  the  dog  so  qtuet  ?  ** 

**  Our  good  luck.    Come  on ;  now  is  our  time." 

We  will  now  change  the  scene  to  the  cabin  of  the 
pinnace.  Captain  Rosenberg  and  the  young  lieutenant 
were  seated  at  a  little  table  in  a  most  friendly  manner, 
and  apparently  entirely  engrossed  with  two  glasses  of 
arrack-punch,  the  merits  of  which  they  were  discuss- 
ing. Although  both  of  those  individuals  were  naturally 
of  a  most  open  and  confiding  disposition,  they  now 
found  it  necessary  to  throw  a  veil  over  their  thoughts. 
The  effort  of  each  was  directed  to  deceive  the  other  by 
affecting  great  indifference  to  the  business  which  had 
brought  them  together.  Young  Amman,  who  possessed 
every  natural  qualification  for  his  profession,  carefully 
avoided  any  allusion  to  the  service,  and  assumed  the 
careless  and  agreeable  tone  of  a  man  of  the  world — 
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the  fresh  and  open  feelings  of  one  to  whom  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life  were  new,  and  disguised  every  appearance 
of  cunning  and  craft  which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
revenue  officer.  Rosenberg  was  therefore  pleased  that 
the  first  coast-guard  he  had  ever  encountered  was  so 
courteous  and  gentlemanly  as  his  host ;  and  being  gifted 
with  no  inconsiderable  share  of  vanity,  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  young  officer  was  so  flattered  by 
his  confidence  and  civility,  that  he  would  not  renew  the 
search.  He  was  even  prepared  to  invite  the  ingenuous 
and  gentlemanly  young  man  to  breakfast  aboard  his 
own  vessel,  that  he  might  repay  his  hospitality. 

Amman  was  too  much  interested  in  prolonging  the 
visit  of  his  guest  to  neglect  any  thing  that  would  con- 
tribute to  his  amusement  and  pleasure.  After  he  had 
discharged  the  honours  of  the  table,  he  listened  most 
deferentially  to  the  numerous  anecdotes  and  adventures 
which  Rosenberg  narrated.  His  attention,  however, 
was  not  so  much  engrossed  as  to  prevent  him  from 
listening  with  a  strained  ear  to  every  movement  on  the 
deck,  and  from  casting  occasionally  inquiring  glances 
toward  the  door.  When  the  mirth  of  the  men  belong- 
ing to  both  vessels  had  reached  its  climaXi  Martin 
opened  the  door  and  let  in  a  large  dog. 

**  Ah,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Amman,  with  a  cheerful 
smile,  caressing  the  dog.  "  A  noble  animal,"  address- 
ing Captain  Rosenberg,  **  and  faithful  as  he  is  hand- 
some.    Do  you  keep  a  dog  7 " 

"No,  1  never  could  find  one  that  suited  me;  and  I 
could  n't  endure  the  trouble  of  training  a  young  one. 
You  must  find  such  an  animal  extremely  useful  in  the 
preventive  service  ? " 

*'  Yes,  they  are  occasionally  invaluable  ,*  but  I  prize 
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my  dog  rather  as  a  companion  on  these  long  voyages. 
1  shall  not  be  unwilling  to  steer  home  to-morrow,  for  I 
have  already  been  out  more  than  a  week." 

**  You  must  lead  a  dull  life,  I  should  think,"  re- 
marked Rosenberg.  "As  we  haye  met,  however,  I 
propose  that  we  should  keep  up  our  companionship  as 
long  as  possible.  Suppose  you  honour  me  so  far  as  to 
accept  a  poor  breakfast,  and  a  good  glass  of  wine  on 
board  the  Eagle  f " 

**  Thank  you,  sir;  I  was  about  to  regale  myself  with 
some  sea-fowls'  eggs  for  breakfast,  but  as  you  promise 
me  better  fare,  it  would  be  absurd  to  refuse  it." 

"  You  will  be  heartily  welcome,"  said  the  captain, 
quite  conciliating,  and  shaking  the  hand  of  his  com- 
panion. "It  seems  to  me  you  are  too  good  a  fellow  for 
the  contemptible  business  in  which  you  are  employed. 
The  revenue  service  is  not  the  station  for  a  man  who 
has  his  heart  in  the  right  place." 

**  Why  so  ?  "  inquired  Amman,  his  cheek  flushing 
slightly. 

Rosenberg  now,  for  the  first  time,  perceived  that 
his  frankness  and  conviviality  had  transcended  his 
prudence ;  for  Amman  soon  said,  in  a  calm,  haughty 
tone: 

"  Every  man  should  pursue  the  profession  to  which 
he  is  appointed,  with  a  strict  regard  to  honour  and  his 
own  conscience.  In  my  opinion  the  service  is  not  con- 
temptible. A  man  may  disgrace  his  profession  in  many 
ways,  but  no  employment  that  is  legal  and  authorised 
can  disgrace  a  man." 

"You  have  mistaken  my  meaning;  lam  but  little 
accustomed  to  choose  the  terms  I  employ.     I  intended 
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no  inolvility,  that  you  were  too  good  for  your  trade.  1 
CAn  honour  and  eiteem  an  honeat  man,  whatever  his 
occupation  may  be." 

**  Then  you  ihould  never  call  it  iu  queition,"  replied 
Amman. 

'*  That  ii  very  true  i  but  if  what  I  aaid  wae  hasty,  it 
waa  at  all  eveutt  well  meant.  Let  ue  take  a  glium  of 
wine  together!  in  that  we  can  agree,  although  we  may 
differ  in  opinion." 

Amman  anented  cordially )  the  captain,  whote  eatis- 
faction  waa  constantly  increasing,  promised  the  lieute- 
nant some  bottles  of  superb  sherry  when  he  should 
visit  the  Eagle. 

While  our  two  adventurers  were  enjoying  themselves 
in  this  agreeable  manner  in  the  cabin,  the  sailors  on 
deck  were  imbibing,  with  equal  cordiality  and  merri- 
ment, the  contents  of  a  brandy  flask,  which  was  placed 
between  old  Lutter  and  Simon  of  the  lieutenant's  vessel. 
Peter  Lindgren  was  still  too  young  to  enjoy  such  inter* 
vals  of  leisure  and  festivity  i  he  nevertheless  listened 
attentively,  and  laughed  immoderately  at  the  old  yarns 
which  the  sailors  narrated.  Martin  was  the  only  one 
on  board  who  did  not  participate  in  the  entertainment. 
He  complained  of  indisposition  as  soon  as  lie  came  on 
board,  and  desired  and  begged  for  a  good  dram,  as  an 
antidote  to  which,  according  to  old  Lutter's  advice,  ho 
added  a  small  quantity  of  pepper.  The  prescription, 
however,  did  not  prove  salutary,  for  after  n  short  inter- 
val  he  declared  he  must  go  and  lie  down.  IHs  absence 
was  but  slightly  regretted  by  old  Lutter  and  Simon,  but 
Peter  Lindgren  cried  after  him  t  *'  Lie  down  here,  and 
I  '11  spread  my  gngo  over  you." 
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"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you ;  but  I  faaye  a  nook 
down  here,  in  whidi  my  comrade  Carator  will  keep  me 


No  more  attention  waa  paid  to  Martin,  who  returned 
in  about  half  an  hour,  aaying  that  he  felt  much  better. 
After  he  had  opened  the  door  and  let  the  dog  in  the 
cabin,  he  joined  his  messmates,  whose  loquacity  and 
merriment  gradually  increasad. 

We  win  now  return  to  Haraldson  and  Birger,  who 
atood  listening  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  wherera  they 
had  firequently  concealed  goods  of  much  greater  yalne 
than  thoae  which  were  now  deposited  in  that  receptacle. 
After  several  Tigoroua  efforta  they  raised  the  stone 
which  concealed  its  entrance,  and  having  loaded  them- 
selves with  as  many  packages  as  they  could  carry,  most 
carefully  replaced  it  again. 

The  goods  were  now  safely  conveyed  to  the  boat,  and 
when  our  adventurers  had  nearly  reached  the  recess  in 
which  the  bales  of  silk  had  been  deposited,  the  voiea 
of  old  Simon  was  heard,  excUiming : 

"  Hallo !  something  must  be  going  on  up  there :  the 
dog  was  quite  savage." 

It  was  true,  the  sagacious  animal  showed  every  dis- 
position to  engage  in  a  fresh  pursuit;  but  Lutter 
exclaimed,  with  a  laugh,  "  That  it  could  be  nothing 
but  a  mermaid,  who  had  scrambled  up  the  rocks,  either 
to  dry  herself  or  to  get  a  garland  of  sea-weed  for  her 
hair.  Birger,  however,  thought  it  most  prudent  not  to 
await  the  result,  but  determined  to  hasten  back,  and 
remain  satisfied  with  having  secured  the  ^oods,  re- 
specting which  the  suspicions  of  the  officer  had  been 
more  particularly  excited :  those  which  remained 
behind  were  in  no  danger.      His  caution  waa  com- 
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mended  by  the  elder  smugfgler ;  and  having  trimmed 
their  sails,  iheystcered  without  delay  for  Marstrand, 
where  ihey  landed  their  cargo. 

**  T  will  go  up  and  speak  to  the  trader,*'  said  old 
Haraldson,  **  there  is  not  more  than  his  men  can  carry 
in  two  loads : "  and  having  thus  spoken,  he  lifted  one 
of  the  bales  to  test  its  weiglit  *'  Tliis  was  too  valuable 
a  package,"  said  he,  *'  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the 
land  sharks ; "  but  at  tlie  same  moment  he  utterred  a 
wild  shriek  of.  surprise  and  despair :  one  end  of  the 
bale  had  given  way,  and  entirely  covered  with  sea- 
weed and  sand,  the  old  smuggler  stood  with  nothing 
but  the  canvas  in  his  arms. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  volume  of  oaths 
and  imprecations  which  burst  from  his  mouth.  The 
lieutenant  hnd  supplied  the  place  of  the  original 
packages  with  others  that  were  stuffed  with  sand,  and 
bore  such  a  close  resemblance  to  them,  as  to  confound 
our  adventurers  in  the  hurry  and  darkness. 

Birger  could  not  restrain  a  laugh  at  the  excellent 
contrivance  of  Amman  :  but  his  next  thought  was  one 
of  sympathy  with  lloseuberg,  at  the  heavy  loss  which 
he  had  suffered.  They  had,  however,  no  other  resort 
than  to  shake  out  th.e  sand  and  sea- weed,  and  return  to 
the  island.  After  a  formal  search,  about  day-break  the 
pinnace  and  schooner  both  departed.  The  lieutenant 
breakfasted  on  board  of  the  £ag)e,  and  was  presented 
by  the  generous  and  gratified  captain  with  half  a  dozen 
bottles  of  sherry  and  a  variety  of  tropical  fruit,  after 
which  the  acquaintances  parted,  with  professions  of 
muUial  esteem  and  good-will. 
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CHAPTER     in. 
oasrisllb'i  plan. 

**  I  KNOW  it  all— 1  know  it  all  I  **  exclaimed  Gabri- 
elltf,  springing  into  the  outstretched  arms  of  her  lover. 

*' What  do  you  know,  my  dear?"  said  Rosenberg, 
•oxewhat  surprised  at  her  expression  of  comic  vexa- 
tion. 

*'  Oh  1  I  know  every  thing  \  my  father  and  Birger 
have  now  retired  to  bed,  but  1  do  not  think  that  father 
will  sleep  a  wink,  for  I  never  in  my  life  saw  him  so 
angry  before.  It  was  really  disgraceful  in  that  crafty 
officer  to  seize  every  thing  by  such  a  trick." 

*'  What  can  you  mean  ?  he  has  not  carried  any  thing 
away,  and  there  was  no  search  worth  speaking  of.  He 
breakfasted  with  me  this  morning,  and  sailed  off  like  a 
right  clever  fellow." 

The  young  girl  could  scarcely  restrain  a  laugh  e 
*'Oh!  you  have  been  capitally  cheated,"  said  she. 
Father  and  Birger  went  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
thinking  that  they  would  not  be  on  the  look-out  from 
the  cutter.  They  fou)id  the  stone  carefully  fixed  in 
itM  place  {  removed  it,  entered  the  cave,  carried  away 
the  packages,  and  rowed  for  Mnrtttrand :  but  when  (hey 
had  reached  there,  and  father  was  trying  the  weight  of 
one  of  the  parcels,  the  end  gave  way,  and  lo !  a  quan- 
tity of  sand  and  sea-weed  covered  him  from  head  to 
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foot  They  tried  the  others,  and  found  tliem  iiU  filled 
with  the  same  valuable  material." 

The  astonishment  of  the  adventurer  had  risen  to  iti 
height  during  the  narrative  of  his  fair  betrothed ;  but 
his  eye  flashed  with  anger  and  chagrin  at  the  denoue- 
ment The  loss  of  his  property  weighed  as  nothing 
against  his  boundless  mortification  at  being  deceived 
and  outwitted  by  the  stripling. 

Gabrieile  was  a  little  frightened  when  she  observed 
the  pale  cheek  and  flashing  eye  of  her  lover ;  and  she 
implored  him,  in  a  most  beseeching  tone,  not  to  terrify 
her  by  such  a  fearful  expression  of  indignation. 

Rosenberg  made  no  reply,  but  turning  away  from  his 
companion,  rushed  down  to  the  pier  in  a  paroxysm  of 
desperate  vexation.  Oabrielle  divined  his  purpose, 
and  anticipated  the  unfortunate  circumstances  which 
might  result  from  it.  She  followed  him  immediately* 
and  laying  her  hand  caressingly  on  his  arm,  said,^ — "  You 
must  at  least  inform  me  whither  you  are  going." 

"  Whither  ?  why,  after  that  rascal,  to  be  sure.  I  will 
retract  every  thing  I  said  last  night ;  he  is  a  common 
spy — an  informer — a  thief— a  land^shark — a — " 

**  A  revenue  officer— who  has  resolutely  discharged 
his  duty,  although  he  may  have  transcended  the 
bounds  of  courtesy  a  little,"  replied  Gabrieile. 

"  His  duty  is  to  seize  contraband  goods  openly,  and 
not  to  resort  to  stratagem." 

"  But  did  not  my  father,  Birger,  and  you,  dear  Ros- 
enberg, attempt  to  outwit  him  f  " 

**  To  be  sure  we  did :  't  was  not  my  business  to  say, 
*  Be  so  good  as  to  help  yourself.'  " 

"  It  seems,  then,  to  my  poor  understanding,  that  you 
are  even.    You  attempted  to  deceive  him  in  order  to 
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retain  the  goodi  {  «id  he  to  throw  dust  into  your  eyf, 
that  he  might  aeize  them  {  and,  betidee,  it  wae  younell 
who  invited  the  officer  to  visit  you.'' 

**  It  waa  owing  to  your  father's  mistake*  But  I  am 
not  so  mueb  vexed  at  my  loss  as  at  the  cool  and  impu- 
dent manner  with  which  the  fellow  etiaUd  mo  {  for  lie 
has  not  only  breakfasted  at  my  account,  but  also  car* 
riedoffhalf-a-dosenboules  of  ftrst-rare  sherry,  besides 
figs  and  oranges,  which  I  was  such  a  fool  as  to  press 
upon  him  { "  and  Rosenberg  clenched  his  hands  at  this 
recollection  of  his  simplicity.  But  Oabrielle  was  suffi- 
ciently well  acquainted  with  paroxysms  of  rage,  to 
know  that  when  anger  discharges  itself  in  words  the 
crisis  of  danger  is  past.  Unpercoivod  by  Rosenberg, 
•he  had  gradually  drawn  him  toward  the  house,  and  had 
ao  far  overcome  his  anger  that,  although  it  was  still 
fermenting  in  his  bosom,  be  was  obliged  to  applaud 
fhe  discernment  of  the  young  man,  which  had  pe- 
netrated at  a  glance  the  stratagem  of  Uie  veteran 
smuggler. 

*'  The  loss  was  my  fsther's,  not  yours,"  Oabrielle 
•aid  {  **  for  if  he  bad  not  lighted  up,  the  cutter  would 
never  have  discovered  you.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  talked  enough  of  what  is  imfparably  lost,  and 
had  better  turn  our  attention  to  the  goods  which  still 
remain/' 

**  That  must  be  little  enough,  for  I  presume  the  bales 
of  silk  have  gone  with  the  rest." 

''  My  father  and  Birger  botli  agree  in  the  opinion 
that  they  are  still  safe  i  for  my  father  says  the  officer 
had  not  time  to  seize  them,  even  if  he  knew  where  they 
were  conceuled." 

The  captain  now  admitted  the  liotte  that  the  remain** 
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derof  the  cargo  had  escaped  the  clutches  of  the  officer; 
but  the  difficulty  still  remained  to  convey  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  revenue. 

**  I  myselt  have  thought  of  an  expedient/'  exclaimed 
Gabrielle;  "and  you  shall  see  that  an  insignificant 
girl,  whom  you  suppose  to  be  equal  to  no  employment 
but  knitting  and  weaving,  has  more  contrivance  than 
bearded  men.  You  may  laugh;  but  I  assure  you  I 
have  a  plan  in  my  brain  which  will  secure  the  safety  of 
the  goods." 

"  Indeed !  most  cunning  of  your  sex,  pray  enlighten 
me  respecting  your  expedient." 

**  Listen,  then.  In  broad  daylight,  Birger,  and  Erika, 
and  myself,  must  make  an  expedition  to  the  little 
island  yonder ;  but  we  must  first  sail  to  Marstrand,  to 
see  whether  the  cutter  is  there.  If  she  is  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  but  return  quietly  home ;  but  if  she 
is  not,  we  can  laud  upon  the  island,  kindle  a  fire,  and 
boil  some  coffee,  as  if  we  were  out  upon  a  jaunt  of  plea- 
sure. The  cave  is  not  so  far  distant  but  that  you  and 
Peter  may  go  there,  and  having  brought  the  goods, 
Erika  and  myself  will  carefully  sew  them  up  in  some 
fustian  cloth,  and  use  them  upon  our  return  home  aa 
cushions.  We  cannot  be  surprised,  for  Birger  will  keep 
watch  on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  and  give  us  a  signal 
if  the  king's  flag  heaves  in  sight;  and  I  will  pledge  my 
word  that  if  that  tedious  officer  really  does  board  us,  he 
lyill  never  have  the  impudence  to  search  the  seats  upon 
which  we  are  sitting." 

Rosenberg  received  the  proposition  with  that  smile 
of  superiority  and  complacency  which  is  so  generally 
yielded  to  the  expedients  of  women,  and  which  it 
particularly  vexuUwu^. 
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"  Wise  counsellor,  truly  ! "  said  he ;  **  is  this  frown- 
ing autumnal  weather  a  fit  season  for  pleasure  excur- 
sions?  Your  most  appropriate  department  is  the 
fire-side:  men  only  can  manage  business  like  thisr 
But  I  could  embrace  you  most  heartily,  my  dear  little 
heroine,  for  your  willingness  to  hazard  such  an  adven* 
lure  for  my  sake." 

**  I  will  not  tax  your  condescension  to  that  extent," 
said  Gabrielle,  slightly  offended.  "  I  will  not  bestow  a 
solitary  kiss  until  you  hearken  to  my  proposal.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  a  wise  one,  and  I  am  determined 
to  have  it  put  in  execution,  in  order,  if  for  no  other 
purpose,  to  establish  hereafter  the  soundness  of  my 
judgment." 

"  You  have  already  convinced  me  that  you  are  not 
without  a  modicum  of  vanity  and  obstinacy.  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  refuse  in  order  to  show  that  you  have 
pursued  a  wrong  way  with  a  view  to  accomplish  your 
wishes.  A  woman  should  never  say  that  she  is  deter- 
mined to  do  any  thing,  for  it  is  not  feminine,  and  inva- 
riably excites  the  spirit  of  opposition.  She  loses  all 
her  power  as  soon  as  she  becomes  positive." 

Gabrielle  stood  motfonless — such  peremptory  advice 
had  never  been  addressed  to  her  before.  Mortified 
pride  subdued  for  a  moment  every  other  feeling  of  her 
nature.  The  strife,  however,  was  short — the  woman 
triumphed.  Around  Rosenberg's  neck  she  clasped 
her  hands,  and  resuming  the  appropriate  weapons  of 
her  sex,  looked  upward  to  his  face  with  tearful  eyes. 

"  I  am  a  spoiled  child,"  she  said ;  "  you  must  not  be 
too  severe  with  me  now.  When  I  become  your  wife 
the  poor  Rose  will  bend  at  your  slightest  wish." 

"  My  angel  !  forgive  me  that  a  harsh  word  was  suf- 
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fereil  to  escape  from  my  HpB — a  harsh  word  to  you  I 
shame  upon  my  manhood — my  dearest  Rose :  *' — and 
Rosenberg,  disarmed,  like  all  heroic  natures  when  ad- 
dressed by  the  confiding  tones  and  tears  of  women, 
clasped  the  loved  being  in  an  embrace  which  he  would 
have  willingly  made  eternal. 

Gabrielle  had  too  much  of  womanish  tact  in  her 
nature  not  to  follow  up  the  advantage  which  she  bad 
gained.  Releasing-  herself  from  Rosenberg's  embrace, 
she  said)  taking  him  by  the  hand : 

*^  Let  us  now  go  to  Birger  and  Erika :  we  will  see 
whether  they  think  my  plan  so  impracticable." 

"  Birger  has  not  yet  awoke." 

'*  He  will  soon  wake  up.  Come,  Rosenberg ;"  and 
she  led  him  in  triumph  to  Birger*s  room.  He  was 
asleep,  but  he  was  soon  aroused  by  the  question  which 
is  invariably  asked  upon  such  occasions;  in  order  to 
gain  assurance  of  a  fact,  which  we  think  was  sufficiently 
evident  from  other  indications — '*  Are  you  asleep  ?  " 

He  roused  himself  in  a  moment,  and  instantly  com- 
menced a  conversation  with  Rosenberg,  who,  like  every 
one  else,  allowed  himself  to  be  inflamed  again  the  mo- 
ment he  could  find  any  one  who  would  sympatliise  with 
his  indignation. 

**  Hush  !  we  did  not  come  here  to  speak  of  this 
affair,"  said  Gabrielle;  "but  in  order  to  have  your 
advice  respecting  my  plan." 

The  expedient  was  now  proposed,  and  all  its  advan- 
tages very  rationally  eliminated.  Rosenberg  was  sur- 
prised that  Birger,  so  far  from  sneering  at  the  proposal, 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  best  which  could  be  adopted; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  bore  none  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  smuggling  enterprise ;  and  secondly,  in  case 
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of  a  search,  gallantry  toward  Gabrielle,  whose  acqiininu 
ance  he  had  already  made,  would  prevent  him  from 
searching  a  seat  that  was  consecrated  by  her  presence. 

**  Can  you  expect  that  such  a  rigid  slave  as  he  is 
would  be  governed  by  any  such  considerations  ?  "  said 
the  captain.  "No,  he  understands  his  own  honour 
better:  a  man  isn't  worth  a  fig  who  would  look  at  a 
pretty  woman  while  in  the  discbarge  of  his  duty." 

**  Nonsense,"  said  Gabrielle,  slighily  curling  her  lip. 

**  Tou  have  heard  my  opinion,"  said  Birger,  "  let 
Erika  now  give  hers;  a  woman's  counsel  is  often  better 
than  we  are  inclined  to  admit" 

"l  sustain  Gabrielle's  proposition  with  my  whole 
heart,"  said  Erika;  *'it  is  at  least  worthy  of  a  trial. 
The  worst  that  can  possibly  happen  is  the  loss  of  the 
silks  and  the  shawls,  and  I  can  devise  no  other  plan  of 
saving  them." 

"You  must  now  own  that  you  are  overpowend," 
said  Gabrielle,  "and  I  shall  demand  the  most  elegant 
shawl  in  the  package  as  my  reward." 

"You  would  have  had  that  in  any  event;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  whole  affair  is  chimerical.  No 
adventure  can  triumph  when  there  are  women  in  the 
boat,  and  yet  it  would  be  a  great  gratification  to  dupe 
that  officer." 

"  Is  it  then  determined  upon  ?  "  said  Erika ;  "  shall 
we  go  to-morrow  ?  " 

The  morning  came,  and  Gabrielle's  eyes  beamed 
with  joy,  as  she  saw  a  warm  and  glorious  sun  ascend 
the  sky,  which  was  without  a  cloud.  "  Behold,"  said 
she,  as  they  met  at  the  breakfast  table,  "God  has 
granted  my  request.  We  have  a  beautiful  day,  and  I 
am  convinced  he  will  answer  my  second  alsa     I  ara 
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SO  confident  of  success,  that  my  only  fear  is  the  officet 
will  return  home  without  giving  us  chase." 

"  In  my  opinion,  that  will  be  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen,"  said  Rosenberg. 

"  With  all  due  deference,  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  the  worst ;  for  then  you  would  say  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same,  whether  T  had  been  with  you  or 
not,  and  then  I  should  have  no  credit  for  ray  stratagem. 
No,  let  him  come ;  for  I  wish  to  show  you  with  what 
skill  and  courage  I  could  behave  under  such  circum- 
stances." 

"  1  have  no  doubt  that  you  can  behave  well  enough 
in  anticipation  of  such  a  catastrophe,  while  you  are 
seated  here  quietly  at  home  by  your  own  lire -side ;  but 
when  you  catch  sight  of  the  cutter,  when  you  see  it 
alongside,  when  the  lieutenant  and  his  crew  board 
UB  "  The  captain  concluded  the  sentence  with  a 
smile  that  might  have  been  construed  into  a  sneer. 

**  I  see  you  think  that  I  shall  be  frightened ;  but 
you  must  remember  that  I  gave  up  my  dolls  and  play- 
things a  long  time  ago." 

"  You  won't  find  the  lieutenant  a  plaything,  I  assure 
you,"  said  Rosenberg,  laughing. 

"  In  my  opinion,  you  were  much  better  employed 
with  such  trifles,  than  in  going  upon  a  smuggling  ad- 
venture. We  have  had  enough  of  such  exploits,  and 
it  is  time  that  they  were  ended." 

These  last  words  were  uttered  by  Anton,  in  an  angry 
tone.  He  had  heard  of  Rosenberg's  loss,  and  although 
he  lamented  it  much,  he  was  more  afflicted  at  the  in- 
ducement it  would  furnish  for  a  renewal  of  their  old 
pursuits;  and  the  idea  that  Gabrielle's  scheme  might 
bring  them  in  collision  with  the  son  of  the  murdered 
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officer,  was  more  than  bit  disordered  intellect  could 
endure. 

The  blood  boiled  in  Anton's  veins  at  the  sound  of 
Arve's  name.  His  brain  grew  confused,  whenever  it 
was  mentioned  by  Rosenberg  and  Gabrielle,  and  as 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  tragedy  with  whicli  it  was 
associated  in  Anton's  mind,  they  had  frequently  spoken 
of  it  within  the  past  few  days,  and  the  poor  youth  was 
almost  verging  on  delirium. 

"Why  are  you  angry,  Anton  I"  said  Gabrielle; 
*<  don't  you  set  any  value  on  Rosenberg's  goods  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  little  smuggling  is  no  such  mighty 
matter.  When  I  was  a  child,  father  and  Birger  used 
to  smuggle  bales  and  large  casks,  until  that  storaty 
night,  when  you  went  out  with  them,  and——" 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  white  raven,  or  I  '11  wring  off 
your  neck! "  said  Anton,  in  his  wildest  tone.  "  Speak 
not  a  word  of  that  night  1"  His  clenched  hand  fell 
powerless  {  his  countenance  resumed  its  expression  of 
indifference;  and  he  sunk  back  into  the  corner  he 
habitually  occupied,  where  a  dark  spot  on  the  wall  in- 
dicated the  place  his  disordered  head  dreamt  away  so 
many  hours  of  his  indolent  existence. 

"Don't  mind  him,"  said  Gabrielle;  "  nny  recur- 
rence to  this  subject  will  only  aggravate  his  distemper; 
be  never  can  endure  to  hear  people  talk  of  smug* 
gling." 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Anton  7 "  said  Erika, 
drawing  toward  her  the  youth,  who  seemed  suffering 
from  bodily  pain.    '*  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  ? " 

"  Nothing  1  nothing  1  but  you  ought  not  to  suffer 
her  to  go  upon  the  water.     Can  Birger  endure  the-— 
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the — ^you  know ,  I  thought  you  were  more  pru- 
dent, Erika." 

*'  I  beseech  you,  compose  yourself;  and  rememher 
that  Gabrielle  is  the  betrothed  of  Rosenberg;  it  is  for 
his  sake  that  she  goes  upon  this  expedition,  and  to 
oppose  it  would  be  unreasonable." 

**  Pshaw !  I  see  you  are  no  wiser  than  other  people," 
said  Anton,  turning  away  from  Erika,  who,  unable  i» 
comprehend  the  ideas  which  were  working  in  his  braii% 
left  him  as  he  desired. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  sloop  was  ready.  Peter  Lind- 
gren,  standing  in  the  stem,  took  the  baskets  which 
Lena  handed  him,  and  stowed  them  away. 

'^  Oh !  it  will  be  a  pleasant  sail,  Peter,  for  them  who 
have  the  good  luck  to  be  of  the  party,"  said  Lena  with 
a  sigh,  drawing  a  checked  hankerchief  over  the  comb 
which  Peter  had  given  her. 

**  Two  women  1 "  replied  Peter,  **  are  enough  in  all 
conscience!  Three  would  be  too  much  of  a  good 
thing !  I  can't  see  why  the  captain  lets  any  of  them 
go.  Petticoats  are  always  in  the  way,  where  there  is 
any  real  work  to  be  done." 

"  For  shame,  Mr.  Peter!  It's  pretty  well  for  you  to 
say  so  now,  when  the  captain,  and  old  Lutter,  and  your- 
self—all three  of  you — have  juet  been  so  tricked.  1  won- 
der why  you  trouble  yourselves  to  run  after  the  women 
so  much  if  they  are  so  in  the  way ;  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  why  we  can't  be  as  useful  as  men  in  such  mat- 
ters. I  'II  engage  /  could  bring  home  the  captain's 
things.  My  mother  was  a  woman  of  g^eat  experience, 
and  she  taught  me  how  to  manage.  Yes,  thank  heaven  I 
women  have  heads  as  well  as  petticoats." 
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**  Yes,  and  tongues  in  them,  too  \ "  said  Peter,  with  a 
laiigli. 

"Yes,  and  we  can  bite  back  after  we  have  been 
bitten  \  that  'a  only  fair.  I  can  tell  you  one  thing^if 
ever  I  marry,  I  will  not  be  a  noodle.  My  words  shall 
be  just  as  good  as  my  husband's,  be  he  who  he  may." 

"  And  when  I  marry,"  replied  Peter,  with  an  air  of 
dignity,  setting  his  glazed  hat  jauntily  over  his  left  ear, 
**  my  wife  shall  be  a  woman  who  knows  how  to  be  silent ; 
and  if  she  will  insist  on  having  the  last  word,  she  shall 
fare  as  the  tailor's  wife  did  when  she  got  into  a  quarrel 
about  a  piece  of  cloth." 

"Well— the  villain!  what  did  he  do  to  her?"  in- 
quired Lena,  earnestly. 

**  He  knew  well  enough  how  to  manage  such  a  vixen. 
When  he  found  she  would  not  hear  reason,  he  just  took 
her  up  as  she  stood,  and  threw  her  into  the  well  with 
her  scissors  in  her  hand  {  and  when  the  hag  was  under 
the  water  and  could  not  speak,  she  put  her  hand  out 
and  kepi  clipping  with  the  scissors,  to  show  she  did 
not  quite  give  up — till  she  choked." 

"  So,  so,"  said  Lena,  her  cheeks  as  red  as  scarlet, 
*<  now  I  know  the  meaning  of  the  old  saying,  <  Clip  it 
yet.'  But  you  may  take  care  what  you  say,  Mr.  Peter ; 
no  girl  will  ever  murry  you  if  you  go  on  talking  in  that 
siyle; — not  I,  at  least:  that  you  may  depend  on." 

**  I  have  a  little  parcel  of  my  own  among  the  captain's 
things,"  said  Peter,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  **  I 
wonder  if  I  shall  get  it  home  safe  ? " 

*'  VVhy,  you  did  not  tell  me  any  thing  of  that.  What 
sort  of  a  parcel  is  it  ? " 

"  Only  u  little  merino  shawj,  and  a  piece  of  calico  /or 
a  gown.    The  shawl  was  pretty  though,  and  had  suc^ 
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a  nice  long  fringe.    Not  a  girl  in  the  Skargord  has  one 
like  it." 

"  Why  didn't  you  put  it  in  your  chest? "  said  Lena, 
in  a  complaining  tone. 

"  No,  our  chests  may  be  searched,  thought  I  to  my- 
self, and  then  good  bye  to  pretty  things ;  it  will  be 
safest  to  hide  them." 

"  Yes,  that  was  best,  indeed  I  "  answered  Lena,  in 
a  manner  that  showed  that  she  felt  a  personal  interest 
in  Peter's  property. 

"  Oh,  there 's  no  danger ;  but  be  quick,  now  the  cap* 
tain  is  coming." 

"  Mind,  dear  Peter,  don't  let  any  body  take  away 
your  things,"  was  Lena's  parting  word,  as  she  sprung 
upon  the  pier. 

*'  Why  not  ?  If  nobody  will  marry  me,  and  least  oi 
all  Lena,  it  does  not  much  matter." 

The  coming  up  of  the  captain  made  it  impossible  for 
Lena  to  give  any  other  reply  than  a  single  confiding 
glance,  for  Gabrielle  that  moment  called  her  to  arrange 
some  part  of  her  dress.  Gabrielle  then  took  her  place 
in  the  sloop,  already  rejoicing  over  her  prize  as  if  it 
were  safe  in  her  hands. 

The  party  reached  Marstrand  about  half-past  ten 
o'clock;  and  Gabrielle  observed  with  joy  that  the 
cutter  was  no  where  to  be  seen.  They  did  some  shop- 
ping in  the  town  to  make  their  visit  seem  more  natural ; 
then,  on  the  captain's  proposal,  they  took  dinner ;  so 
it  was  nearly  two  o'clock  before  they  reached  the  im- 
portant island,  which  seemed  to  be  one  gigantic  rock, 
cleft  at  its  summit  as  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 
As  soon  as  they  could  get  the  requisite  necessaries  un- 
packed and  out  of  the  sloop,  Peter  lighted  a  large  tire 
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between  two  points  of  the  rock,  and  the  group  seated 
around  it  formed  quite  a  romantic  effect  An  after- 
noon in  November  seems,  at  best,  but  a  kind  of  twi- 
light ;  and  now  the  bright  flame  and  the  curling  smoke 
made  quite  a  night  scene. 

Gabrielle,  wrapped  in  Rosenberg's  cloak,  reclined 
on  a  flat  piece  of  rock.  The  bloom  on  her  cheek  was 
heightened  by  the  glow  from  the  fire,  and  she  never 
had  seemed  more  beautiful.  Rosenberg  gazed  on  her 
with  loving  eyes  as  he  lay  at  her  feet  Still  it  would 
not  be  quite  true  to  say,  that  the  purpose  of  his  expedi- 
tion occupied  none  of  his  thoughts.  On  the  other  hand, 
once  again  on  the  spot,  he  felt  assured  that  he  should 
find  his  property  where  it  had  been  left.  Erika  was 
seated  on  a  raised  stone  at  a  little  distance,  telling 
Peter  how  to  make  the  coffee,  while  Birger  walked 
restlessly  to  and  fro. 

**  But,  Rosenberg,"  said  Gabrielle,  with  impatience, 
'*  we  must  go  and  look  up  the  things.  When  it  grows 
dark  how  can  Erika  and  I  sew  up  the  cushion  7 " 

"Don't  think  of  sewing,  my  dear,  till  you  have 
warmed  your  little  hands,"  replied  he  ;  and  drawing 
off  her  gloves,  proceeded  to  put  a  little  warmth  from 
his  lips  into  Gabrielle's  half-frozen  fingers. 

**  Ella,  do  not  look  so  uneasy ;  taste  some  of  my 
rusks, — they  are  very  nice." 

"  Do  you  think  I  care  any  thing  about  such  things 
now  ?  I  can't  conceive  why  we  are  losing  so  much 
time.  Do  go,  dear  Rosenberg — I  am  sitting  on  thorns." 

Birger  and  Rosenberg  accordingly  repaired  to  the 
cave,  and  Gabrielle  danced  for  joy  when  they  not 
only  found  the  packages,  but  found  them  undisturbed 
and  untouched.    They  were  at  once  put  into  the  fustian 
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cushion -cover,  and  neatly  sewed  up.  It  was  pleasant 
to  see  how  quickly  the  skill  of  Brika  and  Oabrielle  had 
turned  them  into  a  very  respectable  cushion. 

**  No  more  delay,"  said  Birger ;  "  let  us  down  to  the 
sloop  :**  and  taking  up  the  cushion,  he  placed  it  safely 
on  one  of  the  benches,  and  Gabrielle  sat  down  upon 
it  with  a  resolute  air,  looking  as  if  she  defied  every 
thing  to  make  her  leave  it. 

"  Now  let  us  hope  for  a  good  market,"  said  Birger, 
takhig  his  place  at  the  helm  ;  **  once  at  home  in  safety 
we  will  get  the  goods  into  Gothenburg  speedily  and 
with  ease." 

"Give  us  the  bottle  here,  Peter;  thanks  for  all  your 
trouble,  brother,  both  to-day  and  before.  Here 's  a 
bumper,  both  to  our  father  and  good  luck !  So  we  go, 
boys !  This  is  what  I  call  rowing.  Blow  into  your 
hands,  Gabrielle,  and  bring  us  a  fresh  breeze.  There 
it  comes  already, — I  see  it  by  your  veil." 

Rosenberg  was  in  great  glee.  Success  gave  him 
confidence,  and  after  about  five  minutes'  rowing,  the 
whole  party  was  as  undisturbed  as  if  the  flag  of  the 
cutter  had  never  been  seen  near  the  Skargord. 

Gabrielle  alone  was  a  little  dissatisfied  with  the  day's 
business.  She  thought  they  had  given  themselves  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  for  nothing.  She  looked  around 
every  where  for  some  cause  of  suspicion — she  could 
see  none.  All  was  as  quiet  as  if  they  had  been  at  home. 
The  goods  might  just  as  well  have  been  laid  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  boat. 

"  Do  see  what  a  good  watch  these  custom-house 
folk  keep  7 "  she  said,  in  a  tone  half  vexed  and  half 
triumphant ;  **  we  might  carry  off  tlie  goods  right  under 
their  noses." 
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•'Do  n't  "brag  too  soon,  my  little  heroine;  they  are 
not  yet  half-way  home/'  said  Rosenberg. 

•'  And  if  I  don't  mistake,  we  are  not  far  from  what 
Ella  is  looking  for,"  said  Birger,  standing  up  to  get  a 
clearer  view  of  a  large  sea-gull  which  came  sweeping 
round  the  rock. 

The  colour  deepened  on  Rosenberg^s  manly  face. 
His  eye  followed  the  direction  of  Birger's,  and  soon 
convinced  himself  that  a  boat  was  approaching.  If 
the  shadows,  already  beginning  to  darken  both  land 
and  sea,  did  not  deceive  them,  it  was  the  hated  iiag  of 
the  government  that  floated  from  the  mast-head. 

*'  The  rascal ! "  said  Rosenberg,  with  a  frown,  as  he 
looked  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel  which  now  drew 
near.  But  a  moment  restored  his  self-possession. 
"  Quietly,  Peter,"  said  he,  "  do  n't  pull  any  harder ;  he 
vrill  set  every  rag  of  sail  to  come  up  with  us,  if  he 
thiuks  we  are  running  away  in  a  fright" 

He  spoke  the  last  words  to  Gabrielle.  The  smile 
had  left  her  lips,  and  she  sat  now  in  grave  composure, 
equally  free  from  fear,  and  from  the  childish  triumph 
which  had  marked  her  manner  before. 

"  Now,  Ella,"  whispered  Erika,  <*  Rosenberg's  future 
respect  for  you  depends  greatly  on  your  behaviour  in 
the  trial  which  is  coming.  Remember,  he  has  seen 
you  exulting  prematurely;  he  must  not  see  you  fail 
now.  The  business  is  becoming  serious,  and  if  the 
things  are  discovered,  quit  your  place  and  g^ve  them 
up  with  tranquillity.  A  woman  must  not  expect  any 
special  civility  from  a  revenue  officer." 

•*  I  trust  to  Providence,  and  will  try  to  be  prudent," 
said  Gabrielle,  blushing.  '*  You  shall  not  he  ashamed 
of  me,  Erika." 
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Rosenberg  stood  on  one  of  the  benches,  with  folded 
arms,  talking  to  Birger.  His  brain  grew  hot  when  he 
thought  of  the  night  spent  in  the  Eagle,  and  the  next 
morning's  breakfast.  But  be  resolved  not  to  lose  his 
coolness,  and  made  every  effort  to  assume  an  indif- 
ference he  by  no  means  felt.  Birger  seemed  as  uncon- 
cerned as  if  the  whole  thing  was  child's  play. 

The  cutter,  meantime,  tacked  and  veered  so  as  to 
make  its  intention  uncertain ;  but  suddenly  it  made 
straight  to  the  sloop,  and  hailing  it,  soon  came  alongside. 

The  lieutenant,  standing  on  deck,  said,  with  a  polite 
bow  to  the  party : 

"  Your  servant,  captain  I  Pardon  me  if  I  am  obliged 
to  trouble  you  once  more.'* 

"  How  handsome  he  is !  How  tall  he  has  grown 
since  I  saw  him  as  a  seal-hunter ! "  said  Gabrielle  to 
herself.  A  young  girl  is  never  so  anxious  that  she 
cannot  see  whether  a  man  is  handsome  or  ugly. 

Birger  and  Rosenberg  replied  civilly  to  his  salute, 
and  the  captain  added : 

"  If  we  are  to  have  a  visit  from  you,  please  make  it 
as  soon  as  possible ;  the  ladies  are  quite  chilled  by  their 
sail :  we  have  been  as  far  as  Marstrand." 

"  Indeed  I  Well,  the  weather  is  fine  for  picnic- 
parties,"  replied  Arve,  smiling,  as  he  leaped  on  board 
the  schooner,  and  took»  for  the  first  time,  a  view  of  the 
whole  party. 

Gabrielle's  beautiinl  brow,  shaded  by  her  black 
beaver  hat,  was  marked  by  two  clear,  red  spots.  They 
alone  betrayed,  even  to  Erika's  eye,  her  inward  emo- 
tion. Those  spots  on  her  forehead,  Erika  had  remarked 
from  her  childhood  visible  whenever  she  was  moved  by 
any  deep  emotion — anger,  sorrow,  or  joy. 
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But  Erika  could  not  look  into  the  depths  of  her 
darling's  heart.  Had  she  done  so,  she  might  have 
hlushed  a  little  at  perceiving  that  Gabrielle  based  her 
hope  of  victory  on  the  young  officer's  look,  as  his  eye 
rested  on  her  face — a  look  which  Gabrielle  ascribed 
with  perfect  confidence  to  his  admiration  of  her  beauty. 
Yes,  in  that  respect  the  Rose  was  burdened  by  no  ex- 
cessive humility. 

Meantime  the  search  went  on  in  every  corner  of  the 
sloop;  cloaks  and  baskets  were  overhauled.  Gabrielle's 
heart  fluttered  as  they  came  near  where  she  sat,  and 
yet  brighter  glowed  the  two  spots  on  her  brow.  Still 
she  kept  on  talking  to  Erika  in  the  light  and  easy  tone 
of  happy  youth,  letting  her  shawl  at  the  same  moment 
fall,  as  if  by  accident,  over  the  end  of  the  cushion. 

"  You  delay  us  rather  long,  sir,"  said  the  captain, 
impatiently;  "  I  believe  you  have  examined  every  thing 
now." 

"  In  one  moment  I  shall  have  finished.*' 

And  the  young  officer,  as  if  overcoming  some  ob- 
stacle, by  a  resolute  effort  stepped  over  one  of  the 
benches,  and  stood  full  in  front  of  Gabrielle,  fixing  on 
her  his  keen  and  penetrating  eye.  She  could  not  stand 
his  look ;  her  eyes  fell,  but  she  still  sat  quietly.  There 
was  a  minute's  pause ;  it  was  a  trying  one  to  all  the 
party,  but  most  of  all  to  Gabrielle.  Her  presence  of 
mind  alone  could  now  save  the  cargo — if  indeed  it 
could  be  saved  at  all.  With  some  hesitation  the  lieu- 
tenant said : 

"  My  duty  forces  me,  I  fear,  to  appear  less  polite 
than  1  would  wish.  Will  you  do  me  the  favour,  ladies, 
to  rise  for  a  single  moment  ?  " 

Erika  rose  at  once.     Gabrielle  not  so  quickly ;  but 
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with  perfect  self-possession,  and  with  more  strength 
than  could  have  been  expected  in  her  little  round  arms, 
she  took  up  the  upper  cushion,  as  if  to  give  the  officer 
an  opportunity  better  to  search  the  under  one,  which 
contained  nothing  but  feathers,  and  was  covered  with 
shawls  and  cloaks.  Oabrielle's  utmost  strength  was 
needed,  however,  to  hold  her  treasure  in  her  arms, 
and  the  search  lasted  so  long  that  she  was  forced  to  say, 
with  some  impatience : 

'*  Well,  sir,  may  we  sit  down  now  f " 

"If  you  please;  but  let  me  put  back  that  laige 
cushion ;  it  seems  very  heavy." 

**  Oh,  no  i  not  at  all  t "  and  in  a  moment  it  was  down 
in  its  place  again,  and  Qabrielle  seated  on  its  bard  con- 
tents as  before.  She  grew  slightly  pale,  however,  when 
Amman  putting  his  arm  boldly  behind  her  said,  with  a 
very  significant  smile : 

'*This  cushion  is  strangely  stuffed.  I  think  you 
would  sit  better  on  the  other.  But  I  will  not  be  so 
intrusive  as  to  offer  my  services  in  making  the  change. 
I  take  my  leave,  therefore,  wishing  you  a  very  pleasant 
sail." 

He  bowed  to  the  party,  ana  in  an  instant  was  again 
standing  on  the  deck  of  the  cutter,  which  glided  rapidly 
away. 

"  Remember  your  old  promise  to  visit  Tistelon,  Henr 
Amman,"  cried  Gabrielle,  unable  to  repress  her  joy, 
and  accompanying  her  invitation  with  a  friendly  nod, 
which  Amman  returned  with  an  expressive  glance  ot 
his  bright  eyes.  When  the  cutter  was  fairly  gone, 
Rosenberg  took  both  the  hands  of  his  bride  in  his,  and 
expressed  the  warmest  thanks  for  her  admirable  execu- 
tion of  her  plan. 
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**Ohf  \i  d/9e»  oof  d^fuir^t  m  nmny  UwitU/'  tftU 
Osi\tr\te\Uii   **the  (officer  kotm  well  efMNi|^b  wiul  cb« 

**  V«ft/'  iEai4  Blrgeff  **  but  your  MlC-poMCMuw  forced 
fciia  IQ  Mtusiu  Hfn(\m  Mwyeeitd  nothing," 

^  Off  \mU  »p»/'  iwi<U4  KiM^iberg,  wiib  •  Un^^h,  "  it 
WiM  t}f«  iiidt^ic  of  tb/^K'  beautiful  eyai/' 

''  V#m  Mft  botb  mrtmg,"  Mii4  Krik«.  '^  If  the  li«tt- 
tiMMot  fenily  Mw  any  tbing  |[>eeulidr  in  the  cu»lu<m,  be 
let  it  i>AM  £cMr  obi  aeifiMinUttce  seke,  1  know  be 
nenaember*  meetiitg  im  in  bie  seaUtbeoting  esumreion, 
tb<>«jgb  be  did  ttai  tbiok  tbitf  a  i^oper  occeeien  tp 
•IkMie  te  tbe  dreumetenee,^ 

'*  Weil,  be  tbAt  ee  it  tmy/*  Mid  Gebrieile,  baking 
up,  **Um  got*  ewey  empty'lteuded,  Bnd  we  may  well  be 
preiid  ibat  we  are  getting  all  ow  good*  aafe  borne.  But 
It  U  wondet  ful  b<m  tall  and  welUlooking  be  baa  grown 
In  tbe»e  laat  eigbt  yt9*» ;  and  bia  blue  unilbrm  becomea 
htm  eo  mueb/' 

**  Come,  eome,  Gabrielle,  you  will  make  me  Jealoua 
If  you  aay  a  word  more/'  eaid  Uoaenberg,  witb  a  emtlet 
and  fwtting  bia  baiida  oti  ea^b  side  of  her  face,  be 
tiimed  her  bead  foirly  fomnd  from  tbe  direction  ot  tbe 
etMor.  ^  If  tbe  lieutenant  ateala  your  beart  away  witb 
U'*»  blue  eyen  »$ui  blue  eoat,  it  will  be  my  turn  to  go  in 
fwriMiit,  and  make  bim  give  up  bia  contraband  gooda* 
ft  would  be  odd  if  we  were  to  cbange  place*  in  tbat 
fiwbion/' 

Oabrielle  looked  itt  ber  lovor  witb  a  aweet  amile,  but 
Erika  liatened  to  the  barml««M  J««t  witb  a  p^iinful  emo- 
tUm  ebe  could  scarcely  compr<;liend,  Aa  lier  eye  met 
hirgn'9  in  re|dy  to  bie  infjufring  glance,  »he  only  caiJl 
**  ft  grow*  colder  as  tbe  (evening  draws  on/' 
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CHAPTER       IV. 

THE  ARNMANS  AGAIN. 

We  turn  again  to  the  Arninans.  In  the  same  little 
fishing  village,  by  this  time  quite  familinr  to  our 
readers,  and  in  the  same  house  where  we  first  met  th€ 
Amman  family,  we  find  again  the  estimable  matron. 
Her  dwelling  still  presents  the  same  quiet  and  peaceful 
-scene.  There  are  the  balsams,  blooming  in  the  same 
window;  there  the  cuckoo  clock  ticks  in  its  corner; 
even  the  blue  sofa,  with  its  leather  cushion,  has  taken 
its  old  stand  once  again  between  the  stove  and  Am- 
man's desk.  The  walls  of  the  room  are  indeed  newly 
painted  ;  pretty  curtains  are  hanging  in  the  windows, 
and  two  small  pictures  have  been  hung  up  beside  the 
grim  visage  of  King  Charles,  under  which  a  sword 
with  its  belt  is  suspended,  so  as  to  form  the  shape  of  a 
cross. 

It  is  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  day, 
the  events  of  which  the  last  chapter  has  recorded.  By 
the  side  of  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  sits  our 
old  friend.  Lieutenant  Pehr.  His  form,  once  so  strong 
and  muscular,  has  shrunk  into  the  person  of  a  shrivelled 
and  decrepit  old  man,  whose  lack-lustre  eye  sometimes 
brightens  as  it  rests  with  pleasure  on  the  playthings 
which  his  faithful  friend  places  before  him.  Daroe 
Catherine,  still  erect  and  active,  sits  opposite  to  him, 
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euttlog  pieceg  of  pap«r  into  curious  figures^  and  teUiog 
them  up  in  town  on  the  tabU?,  A  tear  now  aod  tlien 
ns««  to  her  eye,  a&  «he  eeec  tlte  bappy  «agero«as  with 
mtUich  the  old  tuao  ttretcbea  out  bis  hands  to  grasp  tba 
jtiry  toys, 

**  How  fragile  a  thing  is  man !  **  tliought  (ha  excellent 
old  Udy,  **  Here  U  Lieutenant  Pebr  now  quite  in  bis 
second  cbildhood;  yet  a  few  years  ago  he  was  the 
iiuage  of  health  and  strength ;  constantly  inclined  to 
Agree  with  me,  and  giving  bis  attention,  habitually,  to 
important  matters ;  now  these  little  slips  of  paper  can 
wholly  occupy  his  mind.  Heaven  be  praised  that  I 
bay#  both  tba  psp«r  and  the  time  to  amuse  him !  Tilt 
I  lose  the  use  of  my  hands,  lie  shall  never  want  his 
paper  playthings/' 

The  old  man's  mind  and  memory  were  so  weak,  th;it 
h«  seemed  almost  insensible  even  to  this  simple  and 
beautiful  kindness  of  heart  in  bis  old  and  faithful 
nurse*  It  is  a  touching  spectacle — &  strong  and  reso» 
lute  man  again  become  so  completely  and  totally  a 
ebiJd.  It  is  sad  to  reflect.  In  that  frame  so  withered 
now  and  tottering,  once  lived  and  laboured  a  mind 
endowed  with  energy  and  fortitude.  Where  is  it  now  7 
Hw  the  touch  of  time  palsied  its  Acuities  ?  or  have 
the  fiiier  and  stronger  attributes  of  the  soul  left  tlieir 
decaying  tenement,  to  appear  again  in  some  j;|iore 
vigorous  and  youthftjl  shape?  The  body  only — the 
woTO'Out  link  between  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds 
-Hitill  bangs  together.  Life  is  life  no  longer.  The 
man  baa  outlived  himselt 

/osephine  Carlmark  sat  by  a  little  work-Uble  in  the 
corner,  busy  on  a  warm  winter  vest  for  the  old  Ucu» 

vou»  lU  D 
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tenant  Josephine  was  even  paler  than  before.  The 
sea  air,  fresh  and  bracing  as  it  was,  seemed  to  have 
done  her  health  no  good :  her  eye  bad  gained  no 
brightness,  and  the  habitual  bend  of  her  figure  was 
still  plainly  to  be  seen.  To-day  she  wore  a  black  silk 
handkerchief  tied  under  her  chin,  as  if  suffering  with 
the  toothach.  A  half-suppressed  sigh  attracted  Dame 
Catherine's  attention. 

**  Are  your  teeth  worse  ? "  she  asked,  in  a  sympa- 
thising tone.  **  It  is  quite  a  long  time  since  I  have 
heard  you  sigh  before,  and  I  fear  those  naughty  teeth 
give  you  great  pain  ? " 

"  They  are  pretty  bad  to  be  sure ;  but  I  sighed  then, 
because  I  chanced  to  recollect  that  this  was  the  birth- 
day of  my  dear  mother.  She  is  now  at  rest  I  hope 
she  can  look  down  from  heaven  upon  me ;  for  I  know 
how  much  she  must  rejoice  to  see  that  I  have  found 
another  mother.  The  thought  of  leaving  me  unpro* 
tected  was  her  sharpest  pang  in  death." 

**  Heaven  always  protects  the  orphan ! "  said  dame 
Amman,  in  a  tone  of  consolation.  *'  But  I  do  wish, 
Josephine,  you  would  begin  once  for  all,  really  and 
truly  to  live  I " 

'*  To  live  ? "  said  Josephine,  looking  up  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,  to  live  I  To  drag  on  one's  being  as  if  every 
day  was  a  new  and  heavier  burden,  is  not  what  I  call 
living.  I  never  saw  your  face,  my  dear  Josephine, 
wearing  a  happy  and  contented  look." 

"  How  often  you  tell  me  that,  good  mother  I "  said 
Josephine  mildly,  though  her  voice  betrayed  a  little 
impatience:  "yet  I  have  often  assured  you  I  am  as 
contented  and  happy  as  I  can  ever  be.  Nature  and 
early  sorrows  have  depressed  my  spirits,  and  I  cannot 
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help  it  Heaven  knows  I  would  willingly  make  my 
temper  more  gay  and  cheerful,  but  it  cannot  be,  though 
I  am  as  pleased  and  contented  as  possible." 

"  Well,  Josephine,  you  must  not  take  what  I  say 
too  much  to  heart ;  perhaps  I  am  wrong.  The  truth 
is,  I  wished  my  son  to  see  you  really  improved  since 
you  came  to  me,  and  I  am  rather  vexed  that  you  have 
seemed  more  poorly  since  his  return.  You  know  that 
Arve  loves  you  as  though  you  were  his  sister.  Yes,  I 
may  say  that  few  sisters  are  loved  so  tenderly." 

"  He  is  goodness  itself,"  replied  Josephine,  in  an 
earnest  tone :  '*  he  feels  deeply  for  all  who  mourn.  If 
as  you  think,  mother,  I  have  been  more  sad  since  he 
came  home,  it  is  only  because  bis  presence  brings  back 
so  many  sad  memories ;  besides,  my  teeth  have  afflicted 
me  night  and  day  during  the  whole  autumn.*' 

"  True;  night-watching  always  makes  itself  felt  af- 
terward. But  you  should  try  some  remedies,  Josephine. 
In  my  youth,  I  had'a  touch  of  the  toothach,  too,  but 
I  was  not  the  person  to  give  up  to  it.  After  trying 
every  thing  else  I  could  think  of,  I  heated  a  nail  red- 
hot,  and  put  it  into  ray  tooA — that  burnt  the  evil  out 
The  pain  came  back  some  years  after,  and  I  told  the 
surgeon  to  take  his  pincers  and  pull  out  a  few  of  the 
good-for-nothing  things.  But  see  I  the  old  man  has 
contrived  to  put  all  my  paper  figures  out  of  sight  and 
DOW  sits  kiugbing  at  me.  He  has  hid  them,  I  suppose, 
as  usual,  in  his  coat-pocket  Poor  old  lieutenant  1  be 
is  a  striking  instance  of  the  weakness  of  our  nature* 
Heaven  preserve  me,  my  dear  Josephine,  from  ever 
falling  into  a  second  childhood.  But  just  step  out,  child, 
and  see  that  Annika  does  not  bum  the  fish.  Mind, 
and  do  not  stand  in  the  draught  too  long,  however." 

D  2 
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Jofqphine  quitted  her  work  and  went  Into  the 
kitchen,  where  old  Annika  wai  bending  over  her 
frying-pan. 

"  Do  you  tee  or  hear  any  thing  of  Herr  Arte,  yet  ?  " 
inquired  the  old  creatuve. 

''No:  I  hardly  think  be  will  come  home  to-night" 

"  Yea,  but  he  will  though  (  I  feel  sure  he  will  be 
here  before  bed- time.  It  would  be  very  good,  Miae 
Joaephine,  if  you  would  pleaae  peep  into  hia  room, 
and  take  a  look  at  the  etove  i  I  thiuk  it  will  aoon  be 
burned  low  enough  to  abut  the  doon." 

Joaephine  went  up  ataira  into  Arve'a  apartment 
The  little  room  waa  newly  painted ;  on  one  aide  atood 
ft  amall  alcove-bed,  on  the  other  a  wardrobe,  containing 
dotheai  hooka,  and  papera.  The  amall  window  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  whole  Skargord,  and  before  it 
itood  a  painted  writing-table,  on  which  were  lying 
aome  plain  writing  materials.  A  plaster  caat,  a  pipe, 
a  flower-pot,  and  a  drinking  glaaa,  which  stood  in  the 
window,  completed  the  furniture  of  the  apartment  It 
waa  feebly  lighted  up  by  the  wood  still  burning  in  the 
•tove.  Josephine  let  down  the  curtain,  raiaed  the 
wax-candle  a  little  in  the  aocket,  dusted  the  articlea 
with  the  comer  of  her  apron,  and,  when  her  work  waa 
done,  stood  gasing  thoughtfully  on  the  bhaing  branda. 
She  thought  of  her  past  life  t  perhaps  she  hoped  that 
its  close  might  soon  come,  but  her  deep  sighs  alone 
betrayed  the  agitation  of  her  mind.  Her  musings  were 
soon  interrupted  by  hasty  steps  upon  the  stair.  She 
bad  hardly  time  to  lay  her  hsind  on  the  handle  of  the 
door,  before  Anre  came  in. 

''So,  good  Joaephine,  you  are  here  putting  every 
thing  In  the  best  order,  aa  usual,  by  your  unwearied. 
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**  I  thought  I  would  shut  the  stove,  so  thst  the  room 
might  get  warmed,  but  I  hardly  expected  you  this 
CTening." 

''  Indeed !  I  thought  you  had  been  looking  for  me 
some  time.  Mother, and  old  uncle  Pehr^are  they  well? 
I  came  up  through  the  kitchen  that  I  might  put  my 
dress  in  order,  and  surprise  my  mother  by  coming  down 
to  supper  just  as  if  I  had  not  been  away." 

"  Annika  shall  bring  you  up  a  light,"  said  Josephinet 
as  she  went  out  and  shut  the  door. 

Arye  then  threw  off  his  blue  coat  and  put  on  btt 
every-day  dress.  Then  he  paced  the  room  with  hasty 
steps,  hardly  seeing  old  Annika,  when  she  came  in 
with  her  candle  and  inquired  how  be  did.  A  feeling 
of  timidity,  altogether  unusual  and  unpleasant,  had 
made  him  rather  delay  than  hasten  his  meeting  with 
his  mother.  His  conscience  upbraided  him;  he  felt 
that  already,  after  only  a  few  months'  serTice,  be  bad 
failed  to  do  his  duty  faithfully ;  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  had  so  failed  contrasted  very  unfisvour* 
ably  with  those  which  had  once  tempted  his  father  to 
commit  the  same  fault. 

Humanity,  '*  the  best  feeling  of  the  soul,"  as  Dame 
Amman  expressed  it,  was  the  cause  of  his  father's  de- 
linquency ;  but  could  Arve  plead  as  holy  a  motive  ibr 
his  neglect  of  duty  when  he  met  Rosenberg  for  the 
second  time  ?  He  could  not  offer  in  extenuation  the 
claims  of  humanity — for  he  had  not  a  feeble  wife  and 
four  famishing  children.  No ;  he  was  prosperous  and 
happy,  with  heaven's  richest  gift— -a  blooming  bride— 
whose  lovely  cheek  and  star-bright  eye  was  a  protec- 
tion to  contraband  goods,  which  Arve  had  not  the  firm- 
nets  to  violate.    Our  hero  was  dissatisfied  with  himselft 
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he  censured  his  endre  conduct ;  and  what  appeared  to 
him  the  wont  feature  in  the  whole  transaction  was,  that 
while  reviewing  it  in  his  own  mind,  his  thoughts  were 
constantly  diverted  from  self-reproach  hy  the  ever-pre- 
sent image  of  the  Rose  of  Tistelon.  The  tones  of  her 
voice,  the  expression  of  her  eye,  her  lively  and  spirited 
behaviour,  and  the  invitation  to  visit  Tisteldn,  had  made 
a  stronger  impression  upon  his  imagination,  than  his 
connivance  with  a  crime  he  was  bound  by  his  oath  to 
expose.  He  now  began  to  reflect  whether  he  should  not 
disclose  the  whole  alfair  to  his  mother,  and  confess  that 
her  prediction  had  already  been  fulfilled.  But  he  was 
deterred  from  this  course  by  the  idea  of  the  air  of  supe- 
riority and  the  assuming  tone  of  reproof  with  which  she 
would  visit  his  delinquency ;  he  fancied,  also,  that  he 
heard  her  exclaim,  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  diat  a  haughty 
spirit  went  before  a  fall  ? " 

'*  I  will  be  silent,"  said  Arve ;  '*  my  mother's  re- 
proof would  be  ten  times  more  severe  than  that  of  my 
patron ;  and,  besides,  she  has  no  claim  upon  my  con- 
fidence in  this  particular.  Yet  I  should  be  in  a  strange 
predicament  if  any  of  the  boatmen  were  to  betray  me, 
and  I  never  could  condescend  to  solicit  their  silence. 
No  queen  ever  looked  more  haughty  and  bewitching, 
as  she  raised  the  cushion  and  seemed  to  defy  me  to 
violate  the  presence  and  protection  of  beauty.  It  must 
have  been  a  revenue  officer  of  four-score  to  have  had 
the  serene  audacity  to  have  torn  the  goods  from  her 
arms,  after  having  glanced  at  her  eyes.  Would  that 
my  good  Josephine— my  poor  Josephine,  only  approxi- 
mated in  the  remotest  degree  to  her  beauty  and  fasci- 
nation; but  Josephine  will  never  be  a  Rose,  and  the 
Rose  of  Tistelon  is  engaged." 
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The  reflection  drew  from  his  bosom  a  desponding 
sigh.  The  clock  now  struck  eight— it  was  the  supper* 
hour.  He  hastened  down,  and  determined  that  he 
would  suffer  the  extent  of  his  confidence  to  depend  on 
circumstances. 

"  Why  I  have  you  returned,  my  son  1  How  did  it 
happen  that  I  did  not  see  you  ?  You  could  not  have 
passed  through  the  kitchen  ?  " 

"It  was  my  wish  to  surprise  you,  mother ;  and  I 
have  now  to  tell  you,  that  I  made  an  important  seizure 
the  day  I  went  from  home.  But  I  must  first  inquire 
about  the  health  of  my  uncle.  He  is  amusing  himself 
with  toys  as  usual ;  and  you,  I  perceive,  are  as  patient 
as  ever." 

Old  Askenberg  nodded  afiectionately  to  Arve,  when 
he  aroused  his  attention  by  asking  him  "  How  he  did  ? " 

"  Excellently  well,"  said  he :  **l  have  captured  the 
whole  of  my  sister's  regiment,  and  imprisoned  them  iu 
my  pocket,"  added  he,  in  a  low  tone,  and  at  the  same 
time  laughing  heartily  at  his  own  wit  and  dexterity. 

Arve  smiled  sorrowfully  at  the  melancholy  shadow 
that  had  passed  over  the  spirit  of  such  a  brave  seaman. 
In  the  mean  time  Josephine  bad  arranged  the  table. 
The  family  seated  themselves  around  the  board,  and 
after  Annika's  viands  had  received  the  usual  praises, 
Dame  Catherine  inquired  about  the  seizure,  and  to 
whom  the  goods  belonged. 

''They  belonged  to  Captain  Rosenberg,  who  has 
lately  arrived  with  his  schooner ;  and  you  may  imagine, 
mother,  that  it  was  an  affair  of 'great  anxiety.  '  I  had 
in  the  first  place  to  visit  Tistelon,  for  I  was  certain 
that  he  had  brought  with  him  smuggled  goods,  and  had 
already  landed  them.     But  I  had  hardly  commenced 
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the  search  when  I  was  convinced  by  Haraldson's  ala- 
crity in  showing  me  about,  that  there  was  nothing  con  • 
cealed  there ;  but  I  happened  to  observe  accidentally 
that  the  lights  were  arranged  in  a  window  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  and  I  concluded  that  it  was  a  signal  to 
the  schooner,  and  that  the  goods  were  to  be  landed  and 
hid  in  some  other  place.     I  made  a  slight  search  in 
order  to  blind  them ;  and  shortly  afterward  took  my 
leave,  as  if  convinced  of  my  mistake.     I  steered  south- 
ward, but  soon  went  about  and  lay  to.     In  a  few  mo- 
ments I  heard  a  sort  of  noise  like  the  cry  of  a  diver. 
*  We  have  them  now,'  said  Martin,  *  let  us  listen  for 
the  countersign ; '  and  the  words  had  scarcely  passed 
his  lips  when  we  heard  the  scream  of  a  sea-gull.    J  now 
saw  the  game  which  they  were  playing ;  and  after  I  had 
heard  the  quacking  of  wild  ducks,  I  was  convinced  that 
Captain  Rosenberg,  with  the  aid  of  old  Haraldson,  was 
attempting  to  cheat  me,  in  spite  of  my  watchfulness. 
I  then  steered  in  the  direction  whence  I  had  heard  the 
screams  of  the  sea-fowl,  and  suddenly  found  a  siure  bea- 
con, for  they  lighted  torches  for  the  purpose  of  mocking 
us  ;  but  you  will  soon  see  who  had  the  best  reason  to 
laugh.     We  lay  to  with  the  pinnace,  although  there 
was  an  expression  upon  the  captain's  countenance 
which  seemed  to  challenge  us  to  do  our  best,  and  the 
old  smuggler  also  affected  the  greatest  indifference; 
but  I  did  u't  suffer  him  to  blind  me,  but  leaped  ashore, 
and  took  my  men  and  the  dog  with  me.     Carstor  is  one 
of  the  best  track-hounds  in  the  country,  and  after  hunt- 
ing about  for  some  time,  he  barked  over  a  large  stone, 
and  Martin,  whose  scent  is  as  good  as  the  dog's,  ob- 
served that  Haraldson  gave  signs  of  uneasiness. 
•'  Martin  helJ  the  light,  and  as  you  know  my  strehgth, 
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I  soon  succeeded  in  liftings  the  stone  although  it  was 
very  firmly  wedged  in.  But  the  old  rascal  sneaked 
after  me,  and  under  the  pretence  of  showing  me  the  way, 
knocked  down  the  light,  and  left  us  in  the  darkness. 
Martin,  however,  told  me  that  he  had  seen  the  goods 
through  the  opening,  and  suggested  that  we  had  better 
make  another  attempt.  I  had,  however,  another  plan 
in  my  head,  and  I  told  Martin  to  hold  his  tongue.  At 
this  crisis,  old  Haraldson  got  up  quite  a  scene;  he 
shrieked  that  he  had  broken  his  leg,  and  then  his  son 
appeared.  I  did  not  expect  that  he  would  involve 
himself  in  any  more  smuggling  aifairs ;  but  T  suppose 
he  was  inveigled  into  it  by  his  brother-in-law.  He 
appeared,  however,  an  experienced  hand  at  the  business, 
for  with  the  greatest  ease  he  dexterously  replaced  the 
stone  as  firmly  as  it  was  at  first,  while  pretending  to 
examine  his  father's  leg.  I  suffered  them  to  carry  him 
off,  having  contrived  another  plan ;  and  as  the  captain 
had  at  first  treated  me  with  sovereign  contempt,  I 
resolved  to  make  him  the  instrument  of  it.  I  invited 
him  to  pass  the  night  in  the  cutter,  as  L  wished  to  delay 
until  the  morning  the  execution  of  my  scheme. 

<*  Both  the  captain  and  the  old  man  were  infinitely 
well  pleased  with  the  proposal,  but  while  they  were 
talking  together,  I  told  Martin,  that  while  T  kept  the 
captain  employed  during  the  night,  and  old  Simon 
lulled  into  security  the  captain's  man,  that  he  should 
take  possession  of  the  goods,  and  as  a  signal  that  the 
affair  was  accomplished,  should  send  Carstor  into  the 
cabin.  This  was  the  best  expedient  I  could  adopt,  and 
I  knew  that  Martin  was  trustworthy.  The  captain 
and  myself  now  exercised  our  wits  to  impose  upon  each 
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Other;  and  he  finally  became  so  thoroughly  convinced 
that  he  had  deceived  me  by  his  civility  and  condescension, 
that  he  invited  me  to  breakfast  with  him  in  the  morning. 
I  expressed  my  thanks,  of  course,  and  as  I  now  perceived 
Carstor's  prying  nose  open  the  cabin  door,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  the  goods  were  secure.  To  add  to  the  jest, 
Martin  told  me  in  the  morning  that,  after  removing  the 
packages,  he  had  substituted  false  ones  611ed  with  sand, 
and  that  Haraldson  had  actually  carried  them  off  during 
the  night  You  may  conceive  what  difficulty  I  had  in 
suppressing  my  laughter  while  I  made  a  formal  search 
the  next  morning." 

"  It  was,  indeed,  a  singular  capture,"  said  Dame  Am* 
man,  secretly  delighted  in  imagining  the  wrath  of  old 
Haraldson  when  the  trick  was  discovered;  "but you 
could  not  have  had  the  coolness  to  breakfast  with  the 
captain  after  playing  him  such  a  trick  ?  " 

**  Certainly  I  had  ;  I  breakfasted  with  him,  and  ac-  * 
cepted  the  presents  of  wine,  oranges,  and  figs  which  he 
made  to  me.   You  shall  know  to-morrow  how  excellent 
they  are." 

*'  I1iat  was  all  well  done,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
your  father  would  have " 

"  Do  n't,  mother,  be  for  ever  harping  upon  that  theme. 
I  confess  that  I  shall  never  equal  my  fother." 

"  Why,  my  dear  child,  it  was  always  your  boast,  that 
no  considerations  could  induce  you  to  swerve  from 
duty." 

*'  I  will  willingly  do  what  is  right,  to  the  extent  of 
my  ability." 

The  mother,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  observed 
that  Arve  distrusted  his  own  sufficiency  ;  and  after  the 
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adtrentore  he  had  Just  narrated,  she  thought  that  such 
disrmst  was  the  more  surpristngi  and  she  almost  in- 
stinctively put  the  question : 

<<  Did  yoQ  lee  Haraldion's  daughter  ?  " 

The  inquiry  came  too  sudden  for  dissimulation — the 
blush  of  Arve  would  have  t>etrayed  him,  even  if  hit 
lips  had  denied  the  fact 

'*  She  did  not  appear,"  said  he,  hesitatingly,  '*  during 
the  search  of  Tistelttn."  He  felt,  however,  compelled 
to  add,  "  that  he  had  mother  to-day,  on  his  return,  with 
her  lover  and  her  relations." 

"  They  were  probably  engaged  in  another  smuggling 
affair." 

**  I  suspected  them,  and  on  that  account  boarded  their 
sloop  ;  but  I  found  nothing — they  were  returning  from 
Marstrand." 

.  The  mother's  eyes  rested  upon  her  son  with  an  ex- 
pression that  Arve  could  not  endure  i  but  the  only 
words  which  she  uttered,  were : 

'*You  were  not,  then,  paid  for  your  trouble  this 
time?" 

'*  One  cannot  always  expect  to  make  seizures,"  re- 
plied Arve,  emptying  a  goblet  of  beer. 

Dame  Catherine  was  silent ;  but  when  the  lieutenant 
had  retired,  and  Josephine  had  left  the  apartment,  she 
said,  as  Arve  kissed  her  hand  and  bade  her  "good 
night:" 

"  Thank  you,  my  son ;  I  hope  you  will  sleep  soundly, 
for  I  am  convinced  that  you  were  fully  persuaded  that 
tliere  were  no  contraband  goods  in  Captain  Ilofienberg's 
boat" 

Her  tone  was  severe,  but  there  was  a  sorrowful  ex- 
pression in  her  eyes  which  reached  the  heart  of  Arve. 
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He  had  never  told  a  falsehood  to  hia  mother,  and  he 
cDuid  not  subject  himself  to  the  reproof  which  hU  con- 
science would  inflict  for  such  a  deception*  He  there-* 
fore  remained  silent,  as  if  his  mother's  question  was 
one  of  those  general  reiiarks  which  require  no  reply. 

"  Did  you  find  the  Rose  of  Tistelon  as  beautiful  as 
she  has  been  described  ? " 

"She  is  the  loveliest  being  I  ever  beheld — the  fancy 
cannot  paint  a  face  comparable  with  hers." 

Dame  Amman  coloured  at  these  words,  but  she  sud- 
denly turned  pale,  and  with  a  tone  that  had  in  it  more 
of  sorrow  than  of  anger,  she  asked : 

*'  Do  you  recollect  •  the  conversation  which  we  had 
some  years  ago,  about  your  father's  neglecting  to  seize 
the  little  all  of  the  Carlmarks  i  You  called  it  weakness 
then." 

Arve*s  cheek  biurned  like  fire,  and  his  tongue  refused, 
to  utter  an  exculpatory  word. 

**  I  shall  not  attempt  to  penetrate  into  your  secrets  ; 
your  conscience  must  settle  all  questions  respecting 
your  duty.  But  I  hope  that  you  have  learned  from 
experience,  that  something  besides  boastful  words  is 
required  for  manly  actions." 

No  homily  could  have  pierced  Arve*s  heart  with  one 
half  the  sting  of  these  simple  words.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt to  defend  himself  by  any  excuse  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  he  had  professed.  He  merely  again 
kissed  her  hand,  and  said : 

**  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  confidence 
of  youth  and  the  wisdom  of  manhood.  My  mother 
nur  my  conscience  shall  never  have  occasion  to  re- 
proach me  hereafter.  I  will  strive  to  resist  every 
temptation.'' 
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**  You  now  ipeaki  Arre,  ai  I  have  always  wished  to 
hear  you.  You  must  be  well  aware,  that  I  consider 
your  delinquency  far  less  Justifiable  than  your  father's } 
but  I  appreciate  the  sincerity  of  your  confession. 
May  God  always  guide  your  steps  in  the  right  path." 

Arve  retired  with  an  emotion  of  sorrow,  anger,  and 
mortified  pride.  His  mother's  delicacy  and  forbear- 
ance had  reached  his  heart,  and  it  alternately  softened 
and  embittered  his  regret  for  having  deserved  her 
rebuke. 

**  What  a  disgrace  it  is  to  me,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  that 
my  mother  should  have  occasion  to  say,  that  some- 
thing more  than  boasting  was  required  for  upright 
conduct" 

He  did  not  even  recover  his  equanimity  on  the 
following  morning,  but  he  was  soon  cheered  by  the 
more  than  ordinary  tenderness  which  his  mother 
evinced :  he  thought  that  a  youthful  indiscretion  was  un- 
worthy of  such  serious  remorse,  and  resolved  by  firmness 
in  future  to  atone  for  his  past  weakness.  After  break- 
fast he  made  his  usual  visit  to  his  poor  neighbours, 
and  his  heart  was  moved  by  the  poverty  and  want  with 
which  they  were  completely  overpowered.  Although 
his  own  purse  was  not  particularly  well  filled,  he 
scattered  his  sixpences  here  and  there,  and  distributed 
bis  advice  without  any  reserve,  listening  particularly 
to  the  complaints  which  were  upon  every  lip  against 
the  proprietor  of  Oroby— oneof  those  swindling  shop* 
keepers,  who  establish  themselves  within  the  precincts 
of  a  fishing  village,  for  the  purpose  of  monopolising 
tho  hard  earnings  of  the  poor  in  exchange  for  meal 
and  potatoes,  sold  them  at  extravagant  prices. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitanU  of  this  village 
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were  miserably  poor,  but  few  of  the  houses  contained 
any  sustenance  for  their  inmates  except  refuse  fish- 
heads,  which  were  swallowed  almost  before  they  could 
be  boiled  into  a  sort  of  chowder.  The  tnhabiUnCs 
contrive  to  support  themselves  very  comfortably  in  the 
summer,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  autumn;  but 
when  winter  arrives,  its  westerly  storms  build  an  im» 
passable  rampart  of  ice  between  them  and  the  element 
upon  which  they  depend  for  subsistence.  Misery  now 
reigns  supreme  in  these  remote  fishing  stations.  Pen 
cannot  depict,  language  cannot  describe,  the  fancy  can- 
not conceive,  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  wretchedness 
which  they  endure  during  their  long  winter.  A  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  for- 
tune could  not  be  found,  than  in  the  contrast  which 
exists  between  the  large  and  opulent,  and  the  small 
and  poverty-stricken  fishing  villages.  In  the  former 
lived  the  proprietors  of  the  Skargord,  the  masters  ak 
vessels,  who*  like  petty  monarchs,  live  a  li£e  of  luxury 
and  ease.  But  in  the  latter  are  seen  pale,  emaciated, 
half-starved  beings,  crawling  about  the  naked  rocks 
which  were  their  cradle,  and  which  will  be  their  grave 
before  ihey  have  tasted  of  any  higher  enjoyment  than 
to  have,  occasionally,  satisfied  the  cravings  of  their 
hunger. 

Arve  entered  one  of  these  hovels,  and  saluted  kindly 
the  mother  of  tlie  fiunily,  who  was  employed  in  snatch* 
ing  up  boiled  potatoes,  and  distributing  three  or  four 
a-piece  to  a  flock  of  hungry  children,  with  which  she 
was  surrounded ;  proportioning  their  only  sustenance 
according  to  their  age,  or  to  the  force  of  the  imploring 
expression  with  which  they  appealed  to  her  heart. 

**  May  God  bless  the  young  lieutenant,  who  con* 
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descends  to  visit  such  miserable  wretches  as  we  are. 
My  husband  has  not  yet  returned  from  fishing,  or  Pelle 
would  have  already  carried  the  fish  to  Dame  Amman ; 
for  she  has  promised  to  purchase  of  us  during  this 
week." 

**  Jonas  will  certainly  return  before  noon,  and  if  not 
then,  by  evenfng  at  farthest.  But  are  there  no  more 
potatoes  in  the  pot?  for  I  observe  that  the  children 
look  greedily  into  it" 

"  There  are  more,"  said  the  woman,  somewhat  em- 
barrassed, **  but  their  father  must  be  fed  as  well  as 
them ;  and  he  is  always  hungry  when  he  returns  from 
tea.  We  can  hardly  afford  to  purchase  potatoes  now, 
and  what  we  shall  do  before  winter,  the  I<ord  only 
knows.  We  must  either  perish,  or  give  what  the  shop- 
keeper charges." 

An  expression  of  indignation  and  pity  lighted  tbe 
countenance  of  the  lieutenant. 

'*  How  much  does  the  covetous  Jew  ask  for  his 
potatoes  and  meal  ?  "  inquired  he. 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  his  being  cheated.  Sixteen 
skillings*  a  measure  for  potatoes,  and  seven  doUarsf 
a  bushel  for  oat-meal.  This  is  his  lowest  price ;  and 
my  name  is  not  Mariha  Lisa,  if  he  don't  ask  twenty* 
four  skillings  for  potatoes,  and  ten  dollars  for  meal  be« 
fore  spring." 

"  I  shall  visit  his  place  one  of  these  days,  and  I  will 
then  speak  with  him.  In  the  mean  time  give  the 
children,  mother  Lisa,  what  remains  in  the  pot ;  for 
you  will  have  time  to  boil  another  batch  before  Jonas 

*  A  bkilling  is  about  equal  to  a  f&rthing 
t  A  dollar  is  about  equal  to  two  shillii)g«. 
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returns,  and  take  diis  money  to  buy  another  half- 
bushel  of  potatoes  when  you  next  go  to  Groby." 

Arve  now  placed  some  small  coins  in  the  old  woman's 
lap,  and  without  waiting  for  her  thanks  returned  bome» 
with  thoughts  divided  between  his  own  troubles  and 
those  of  his  neighbours.  He  employed  all  his  leisure 
in  devising  schemes  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  villagers ;  but  he  had  yet  settled  upon  no  positive 
plan,  for  the  projects  of  youth,  if  they  do  not  first 
burst  like  soft-soap  bubbles  in  the  air,  can  only  be 
tested  and  perfected  by  time. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

TBB  VISIT. 

Sbvbral  weeks  had  elapsed  sinee  the  events  de- 
scribed in  our  last  chapter.  The  lieutenant  had  been 
almost  incessantly  employed  in  his  professional  duties  ; 
and  Rosenberg,  who  had  brought  to  a  sucoessftil  ter- 
mination the  traffic  of  that  year,  had  quietly  established 
himself  for  the  winter  in  the  home  of  his  bride,  who 
daily  grew  dearer  to  his  heart  The  last  expedition 
over  which  Oabrielle  presided  was  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, but  the  one  in  which  the  old  smuggler  was  so 
successfully  outwitted  was  carefully  avoided.  After 
that  short  relapse  into  his  old  pursuits,  Haraldson  had 
become  so  surly  and  silent,  Uiat  no  one,  except  Oa- 
brielle, and  occasionally  Rosenberg,  ever  ventured  to 
engage  him  in  conversation. 

**l  cannot  conceive,  father  Haraldson,'*  said  the 
captain,  one  day,  while  they  were  seated  at  the  dinner 
uble,  <*why  you  are  such  a  different  man  on  shore 
from  what  you  are  at  sea.  No  man  is  more  brisk  and 
lively  on  the  deck,  and  no  man  so  dull  and  sluggish  at 
home." 

**  It 's  easily  explained,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I  was 
almost  born  on  the  sea,  and  I  certainly  have  been  bred 
there  ;  and  it  has  always  returned  me  a  good  harvest 
for  the  pains  and  labour  I  have  bestowed  upon  it. 
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Times,  however,  have  changed.  We  don't  see  the 
sport  on  Tistelon  which  we  formerly  did ;  but  that  is 
the  way  of  the  world :  the  shoot  springs  up  and  the 
stem  withers,  and  he  would  be  a  fool  that  would  waste 
his  breath  in  complaining.'* 

''It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  some  sap  in  the  stem 
yet,"  answered  Rosenberg. 

''  It  is  all  gone,  all  evaporated,  my  dear  captain ;  I 
flash  up  occasionally,  as  I  did  on  that  evening.  1  am 
sorry  that  my  last  exploit — for  it  will  be  my  last  any 
how — should  have  miscarried.  I  cannot,  however, 
withhold  a  spark  of  respect  from  that  young  cock- 
sparrow,  who  had  the  cunning  to  match  himself  in 
coming  against  such  an  old  weather-beaten  and  re- 
nowned smuggler  as  myself.  Although  I  was  ready  to 
burst  with  wrath,  I  was  pleased  with  the  cleverness  of 
the  tiick.  I  like  a  bold  action  whoever  the  author  of  it 
may  be." 

Rosenberg  had  never  found  the  old  man  so  loquacious 
before ;  he  supposed  that  the  actions  he  alluded  to  were 
the  hardy  adventures  in  which  every  sailor  delights, 
not  even  suspecting  that  his  future  father-in-law  had 
been  a  reckless  and  heaven-daring  pirate,  shrinking 
from  no  deed  of  bloodshed  and  crime.  The  only  thing 
that  had  ever  excited  Rosenberg's  suspicion  was,  the 
scornful  expression  which  lighted  the  old  smuggler's 
eyes  when  Birger,  with  great  courtesy,  but  at  the  same 
tirT>e  with  unshrinking  firmness,  opposed  any  of  his 
determinations,  or  when  Anton  gave  utterance  to  any 
of  his  ambiguous  ravings.  But  he  attributed  this 
ierocity  to  his  early  habits,  for  be  was  aware  that  only 
since  Erika  had  been  connected  with  the  family,  it  had 
had  any  reputation  for  respectability.     In  reply  to  the 
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olH  roan's  suggestioiii  that  the  recent  affair  would  be 
his  last,  Rosenberg  remarked : 

*M  hope  we  shall  have  better  fortune  next  year; 
losses  that  nearly  discourage  most  men  always  inspire 
me  with  a  detcrniination  to  try  again.  If  my  life  and 
health  is  spared,  I  shall  bring  home  some  more  goods 
with  mo  in  the  autumn." 

The  old  man's  eye  sparkled  at  the  idea  of  a  new 
adventure,  and  drawing  his  chair  near  Uosenbcrg,  he 
said  to  him  in  a  whisper : 

*'  Is  there  any  one  in  the  room  who  can  overhear  us?  " 

"No,  father.  GHbriolie  is  with  Anton,  Erika  is  in 
her  own  room,  and  Hirger  in  down  on  the  pier." 

*'  Ay,  Dirgcr;  it  whs  concerning  him  that  I  was  about 
to  speak,  lie  is  not  much  fond  of  smuggling  now,  and 
he  only  does  it  as  an  act  of  friendship ;  and  it  pierces 
my  heart  when  I  remember,  that  he  once  promised  to 
be  the  boldest  smuggler  that  the  Skiirgord  could  ever 
boast  of  It  is  all  his  wife's  fault.  I  always  foresaw 
that  she  would  lend  him  by  the  nose,  and  we  have  to 
thank  her  for  the  sort  of  life  we  live  here." 

"By  heaven  1  father  Haraldson,  I  don't  under- 
stand you  now.  A  bolder  and  more  active  seaman 
than  Birger  never  walked  a  deck ;  he  fills  a  very  im- 
portant station,  builds  ships,  makes  voyages,  and  is 
the  support  of  many  poor  people.  I  think  you  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  a  son." 

"  Proud  with  a  vengeance  I"  suid  the  old  man,  with 
a  snticring,  sarcastic  expression  of  countenance. — 
*•  Should  I  be  prond  of  having  a  gtMitlcmHu  for  a  sr»ii, 
instead  of  the  boldest  Hniu|;gh'r  that  ever  cruised  upon 
tin;  Hullic?  It  was  born  in  him  ;  when  hu  wan  youn^f 
he  soared  like  an  eaglu — he  now  sncuks  like  a  dove.     I 
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have  to  thank  his  wife  fior  this ;  the  would  have  us  live 
in  a  genteel  fashion — she  would  make  us  respectable, 
forsooth  \  but  such  nonsense  don't  please  me»  although 
I  seldom  suffer  my  tongue  to  wag  as  it  has  to-day." 

"  Since  we  are  talking  confidentially,  tell  me  what  you 
have  to  say  against  Erika.  I  have  never  seen  a  fiiult 
in  her.  I  think  her  a  perfect  wife ;  and,  besides,  she 
has  trained  up  Gabrielle,  which  is  merit  enough  for 
any  one  woman.  The  credit  of  having  inspired  my  be- 
witching bri  de  with  her  inestimable  qualities,  would, 
in  my  estimation,  exalt  the  excellence  of  any  woman." 

*<Yesl  yes!  that  is  very  true,*'  said  Haraldson, 
rocking  to  and  fro  in  his  chair.  "  I  cannot  deny  that 
she  has  had  her  share  in  educating  the  girl;  but  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  captain,  that  Erika  had  most  ex- 
cellent materials  to  work  upon.  My  daughter  got  those 
by  inheritance :  she  had  a  mother,  who  was  just  what 
women  ought  to  be  {  she  was  meek  and  patient,  re- 
signed and  feeling,  and  could  not  have  been  more  en- 
during had  she  been  the  grand-daughter  of  Job  himself. 
Yes,  her  mother  was  what  a  woman  should  be.  She 
never  undertook  to  lay  the  law  down  to  me ;  she  knew 
how  to  hold  her  tongue,  and  endure  impatience.  If 
she  had  been  the  daughter  of  Job  himself,  she  could 
not  have  done  better." 

Haraldson  supposed  that  this  view  of  his  creed,  as 
to  a  wife's  qualifications,  would  (dease  Rosenberg, 
while  it  enlightened  him.  The  old  man  consider^ 
that  he  had  compared  the  successive  mistresses  of  the 
family  very  judiciously}  and  feeling  quite  sure  that 
Erika  suffered  in  the  comparison,  he  drew  a  few  long 
whiffs  of  his  pipe,  and  continued : 

"  Yes,  such  was  the  woman  I  chose  for  my  wife. 


Ella — the  d«r]ing>->hat  inberited  her  mother's  sweet 
temper,  while  her  spirit  and  energy  she  gets  honestly 
enough  from  her  father." 

''But  you  cannot  deny,*'  said  Rosenberg,  "that 
Erika  has  done  a  great  deal  for  Oabrielle's  mind  and 
character  f  Without  the  careful  guidance  of  her  sister- 
in-law,  she  would  have  been  only  a  beautiful  wild  rose.' 
In  Erika's  hands  she  has  become  the  pride  and  oma* 
ment  of  the  whole  SkSrgord .  not  more  admired  than 
loved  by  aU." 

He  did  not  venture  to  say  any  thing  more ;  for,  in 
spite  of  all  his  fondness  for  his  betrothed,  he  felt  sure 
that  her  temper  originally  had  been  none  of  the  mild- 
est. It*  was  only  Enka's  judicious  tiaining  which  had 
conquered  the  self-will,  and  perhaps  the  petulance,  of 
her  early  years. 

<<  WeU,  well,"  said  Haraldson,  <'  I  have  ahready  said 
Erika  is  not  without  her  merits ;  but  see  what  she  has 
made  of  Birger :"  the  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"She  has  made  him  a  good  man,  if  he  was  not 
always  so.  Birger's  uprightness  and  honesty  have 
secured  for  him  general  esteem,  and  give  ample  pledges 
that  he  will  continue  to  merit  it" 

'* Esteem  and  uprightness! — I  tell  you  that's  all 
nonsense.  Has  he  shown  regard  enough  to  his  old 
father's  wishes,  to  bring  home  one  rag  of  cloth,  without 
paying  the  tax  on  it  f  No,  no ;  honest  smuggling  is  n't 
good  enough  for  him  now." 

Rosenberg  could  not  but  smile  when  he  saw  that  his 
own  inclination  for  smuggling  alone  commended  him 
to  his  father-in-law.  But  he  saw,  also,  with  some  ap- 
prehension, that  Uaraldson's  smuggling  practices  had 
in  Ibrmer  years  been  carried  on  in  a  very  different 
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Spirit  from  his  own ;  and  unwilling  to  pursue  the  con- 
versation, he  was  glad  to  see  Birger's  entrance  inter- 
rupt it. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  our  fishing  to-roorrow,  bro- 
ther-in-law 7 "  asked  Rosenberg.  "  Shall  we  have  a 
calm  day  ?  ** 

**  The  clouds  are  gathering,  I  think ;  but  I  must  go 
and  see  Anton  a  few  minutes :  the  poor  fellow  has  kept 
his  room  for  three  days,  yet  he  is  not  so  ill  as  he  thinks 
himself,  either." 

'*  May  it  please  heaven  to  take  the  creature  soon  ! " 
exclaimed  Haraldson;  "he  is  pining  away  like  a 
worm." 

**  Poor  Anton  has,  indeed,  but  a  sad  life  of  it,"  said 
Birger ;  **  yet  we  should  miss  him  much  if  he  were 
gone.  When  his  unfortunate  disease  ^ts  him  show  his 
true  character,  he  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  harntlesa 
beings  in  the  world." 

"  Such  harmless  beings  would  get  on  nicely  indeed, 
if  left  to  themselves,'*  said  the  old  man,  in  a  tone  of 
derision.  '*  1  wish  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  things. 
I  never  could  understand  how  I  could  have  a  son  so 
wholly  unlike  myself." 

Rosenberg  laughed  slightly  as  he  said : 

**  Well,  that  is  rather  a  puzzle ;  but  Anton  is  a  fa- 
vourite of  mine.  When  he  rows  out  in  his  little  skiff, 
and  I  hear  that  wild  song  of  his  echoing  among  the 
rocks,  my  heart  warms  towards  him.  It  is  a  chant  to 
touch  all  the  sympathies  of  a  sailor." 

"  It  is  a  croaking  note  sung  by  a  bird  of  ill  omen," 
said  the  old  man ;  "give  me  the  scream  of  the  diver, 
or  the  quack  of  the  wild  duck  instead." 

While  this  conversation  went  on,  Gabrielle  was  sit. 
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ting  by  Anton's  bed-side,  and  talking  over  with  liim 
her  plans  of  life,  after  her  marriage  with  Rosenberg. 
"  They  would  remove,"  she  told  him,  "  to  Gothenburg, 
and  have  a  snug  little  house  in  Masthugget,  well  fitted 
up  with  every  thing  ;  where  she,  as  Rosenberg's  wife, 
would  be  dressed  more  nicely  every  day  than  she  was 
now  on  Sundays." 

"But  surely,  Ella,  you  will  come  and  see  us  some* 
times  ?  You  know  I  can't  live  long  without  you,  and 
I  cannot  go  into  the  great  town — the  crowd  and  hurry 
of  the  people  in  the  streets  put  me  out  of  my  bead. 

"Oh,  never  fear,  dear  Anton;  Rosenberg  will  be 
away  sometimes,  especially  in  summer,  and  then  I  will 
come  home.  But  1  have  set  my  heart  on  going  two 
voyages  to  Prance  with  him.  In  the  autumn,  however, 
you  shall  certainly  see  me  here,  and  judge  whether  I 
am  not  improved.  Father  says  he  will  give  me  a 
purse  to  buy  dresses — when  one  is  married,  you  know, 
one  must  be  in  fashion,  and  I  don't  mean  to  spare 
money." 

'*  But  Rosenberg's  trade  may  not  be  so  succesuful  as 
you  suppose." 

"Then,  of  course,  I  shall  be  governed  by  circum- 
stances ;  if  he  succeeds  well,  I  shall  live  handsomely  ; 
but  what  if  he  should  meet  with  losses  again  ?  I  would 
cheerfully  sell  all  the  gifts  which  my  father  has  pio- 
mised  me,  if  thereby  I  could  aid  and  serve  Rosenberof. 
But  we  need  not  think  of  that ;  he  has  so  much  skill 
and  industry,  that  I  know  he  will  get  on  well.  Now, 
however,  Anton,  you  must  try  to  sleep  a  little  while, 
and  I  will  go  down  and  pour  out  the  coffee;  Rosenberg 
is  continually  looking  impatiently  at  tl.c  clock  before 
this  time." 
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Oabrielle  rote»  but  stopped  a  moment  at  the  wiiwlow 
to  careM  a  little  bullfinch  which  Erika  had  lately  given 
to  Anton,  af  a  companion  in  his  solitude  ;  but  as  she 
stood,  another  object  which  she  saw  from  the  window 
engrossed  all  her  attention. 

**  Anton ! ''  she  exclaimed,  involuntarily,  but  checked 
herself  at  once.  As  the  sick  boy  turned  his  head,  he 
saw  Gabrielle  with  a  bright  blush  mantling  on  her 
cheeks,  start  back  from  the  window.  Instead  of  going 
down  to  attend  to  the  coffee,  she  hurried  to  her  own 
room,  and  was  busily  engaged  arraying  herself  in  some 
trifling  ornament,  when  Lena  opened  the  door,  and  with 
a  look  that  spoke  of  great  news,  cried : 

"MissEUal" 

**  1  know  it,*'  said  Gabrielle,  giving  the  hist  hasty 
touch  to  her  hair,  and  hurrying  past  Lena  down  stiira. 

Just  as  Birger  was  going  up  to  see  Anton,  Petor 
Lindgren  put  his  head  into  the  parlour  door.  He 
looked  at  Rosenbeig  with  a  significant  nod  and  wink. 

"How  now,  Peter?'*  said  the  captain,  laughing; 
*<  have  you  got  sight  of  another  sea-bird,  that  has  pat 
strange  fancies  into  your  head  t " 

*<  Yes,  capuin,  and  a  great  one  toa  Look  oat 
there !  I  'U  bet  now,  he  thinks  you  have  a  few  trifles 
for  him  yet." 

**  Why,  Peter,  are  you  in  your  senses  t  Do  yon 
mean  to  say  the  revenue-cutter  is  here  again  t  Well, 
well ;  let  them  come,  let  them  come.^' 

A  glance  from  the  window  showed,  indeed,  to  Biiger 
and  Rosenberg  the  well-known  flag,  and  immediately 
the  cutter  lay  by  at  the  pier. 

«♦  The  devil  take  him ! "  cried  llaraldson,  "what  is 
he  after  now  ? " 
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**  He  comeit,  probably,  od  a  friendly  Tuit— periiape 
to  thank  us  for  his  last  entertainment" 

'<  It  is  lucky  that  Anton 's  not  down  stairs,"  said  the 
old  man  to  himselt 

As  soon  as  Birger  had  told  Erika  that  company  was 
come,  he  hastened  down  to  the  pier  to  welcome  his 
guest 

"  My  course  lay  toward  the  island/'  said  Amman, 
politely,  "and  I  thought  I  would  take  the  liberty  of 
making  you  a  friendly  call." 

'^  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  lieutenant,"  answered 
Birger  s  "  shall  you  afford  us  the  pleasure  of  seeing  th^ 
goYemment  flag  wave  over  the  pier  aU  night  f  " 

'*  Tes,  if  Herr  Haraldson  makes  no  objection,  that 
is  my  intention." 

As  they  entered  the  room,  the  lieutenant  bowed 
courteously  to  old  Haraldson  and  to  the  captain.  Bo- 
aenberg  said  to  him,  with  a  smile : 

**  Lieutenant  you  have  never  thanked  me  yet  for  the 
breakfost  I  gave  you  on  board  the  Eagle." 

**  Why,"  said  Amman,  in  the  same  jesting  manner, 
« I  considered  that  as  only  a  retum  for  my  entertain- 
ment on  board  the  cutter.  But  you  well  remember,  sir," 
he  said,  tuming  to  the  old  man  with  an  air  almost  of 
deference,  ''  that  was  my  first  attempt,  and  being 
matched  against  a  smuggler  so  experienced  and  skilful 
as  fother  Haraldson,  1  couldn't  but  make  every  effort 
to  prove  myself  worthy  of  such  an  antagonist." 

This  adroit  speech  pleased  the  old  man's  vanity ; 
and  as  he  had  no  apprehension  of  Anton's  coming  down, 
he  received  our  hero  with  much  civility,  and  even 
hinted  something  about  a  bottle  of  the  trae  old  wine 
still  remaining. 
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'*  More  easily  got  in  the  old  times  than  now,*'  re- 
marked  Amman. 

''True  enough,  lieutenant;  we  have  stopped  that 
trade  at  Tistelon." 

Erika  now  entered.  Her  cheek  grew  pale  at  first, 
when  she  saluted,  as  her  guest,  the  son  of  the  murdered 
Amman.  Still  she  recovered  herself  at  once,  and  bade 
him  welcome,  with  even  more  than  usual  courtesy. 

The  party  were  already  in  conversation  when  Ga- 
brielle  joined  them.  With  a  bright  blush  and  an  arch 
smile,  she  handed  Amman  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  then, 
at  her  father's  suggestion,  a  pipe.  After  the  lights 
were  brought  in,  the  old  man  produced  the  precious 
bottle  which  he  had  rescued  from  Gabrielle  on  the 
morning  of  Rosenberg's  arrival.  The  old  wine  he 
certainly  looked  on  as  a  great  treasure,  but  this  was  a 
special  occasion ;  he  found  it  right  pleasant  to  drain  a 
glass  with  the  first  revenue  officer  by  whom  he  had 
ever  been  outwitted. 

By  her  father's  desire,  Gabrielle  remained  with  them 
at  table.  She  filled  the  empty  glasses,  and  sometimes, 
at  her  father's  signsd,  touched  glasses  with  her  betrothed 
and  her  guest. 

As  the  attractive  girl  divided  her  attention  between 
her  work,  her  betrothed,  her  father,  brother,  and  c^est, 
and  all  in  her  cheerful,  natural  manner,  Arve  could  not 
help  thinking,  "If  Josephine  now  had  but  half  the  charm 
that  Gabrielle  has  in  her  little  finger ! "  But  much  as  he 
felt  inclined  to  envy  Rosenberg  such  a  treasure — ^a  girl 
after  his  own  heart — still  he  felt  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done.  She  was  another's,  and  he  could  only  rejoice 
in  catching  a  word  or  a  glance — crumbs  from  the  rich 
man's  tabh;. 
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Glass  and  joke  were  going  merrily  round  the  circle, 
when  the  door  suddenly  opemd,  and  Anton  stood  on 
the  threshold,  gazing  wildly  oa  the  unexpected  group. 

Haraldson's  face,  hard  and  weather-beaten  as  itwas, 
grew  pale  with  fear,  as  he  saw  the  boy's  attenuated 
form  and  maniac  look.  He  trembled,  lest  the  shock  of 
the  scene  should  extinguish,  for  the  moment,  the  last 
ray  of  reason  in  the  mind  of  his  unfortunate  son.  An- 
ton's voice  sounded  hoarse  and  hollow,  as  he  said, 
pointing  with  his  thin,  long  finger  to  Amman,  **  Tell 
me,  who  is  that — ^he  that  sits  there  ?  " 

Erika,  who  was  just  then  busying  herself  at  the 
table,  shook  with  a  cold  shudder;  but  retaining  her 
presence  of  mind,  she  made  Straight  up  to  Anton,  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  with  a  look  which,  in  almost 
every  state  of  mind,  he  was  wont  to  understand,  she 
said  kindly :  "  It  is  the  lieutenant  of  the  cutter,  Anton. 
Having  occasion  to  pass  this  way,  he  has  stopped  to 
make  us  a  friendly  visit." 

Anton  paused  a  moment,  and  then  came  forward 
into  the  room  without  speaking  a  word.  He  moved 
close  up  to  Arve,  and  gazed  at  him  lougr,  with  a  look  of 
wonder.  Then  passing  quickly  round  to  Haraldson's 
side,  and  lajring  his  hand  on  his  father's  arm,  he 
whispered,  with  a  look  of  terror:  **  For  shame,  father  1 
can  you  sit  at  table  and  drink  with  the  son  of *' 

A  hyena  glare  of  tlie  old  man's  eye  forced  Anton 
to  stop  in  the  midst  of  his  sentence,  but  he  muttered 
to  himself,  **  It  was  a  scandalous  thing  for  Judas  to  sit 
at  meat  with  the  Saviour,  whose  blood  he  had  betrayed ; 
but  his  followers  do  just  the  same.  They  will  drink 
from  the  same  cup  with  him  in  whose  veins  runs  the 
innocent  blood  they  have  ished." 
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Birger  and  Haraldson  alone  beard  the  half-formed 
words.  Rosenberg  was  talking  to  his  bride  at  the 
moment,  and  Amman's  attention  was  engaged  with  a 
curious  shell,  which  Erika  was  showing  to  him.  She 
whispered  to  her  guest  in  a  friendly  tone :  *'  Our  poor 
invalid  has  been  worse  than  usual,  for  a  few  days  past," 
and  with  a  glance  at  Anton  she  put  her  finger  to  her 
forehead. 

The  pleasure  of  the  evening  was  now  entirely  broken 
up.  Btrger  tried  in  vain  to  begin  the  conversation : 
Anton's  look  and  manner  had  almost  unmanned  him. 
Erika  hurried  on  the  supper,  but  when  she  invited 
the  party  to  the  table,  Anton,  who  had  sat  silent  and 
motionless  in  the  comer,  rose  at  once  and  said :  **  No, 
no!  I  am  no  Judas!"  and  without  another  word  he 
stalked  out  of  the  room. 

As  he  shut  the  door,  his  parting  glance  fell  on  his 
fiither,  and  it  seemed  to  summon  up  recollections 
which  did  not  permit  him  to  remain  longer  in  Amman's 
presence ;  for,  saying  that  he  seldom  took  supper,  he 
rose  and  wished  the  lieutenant  a  good-night  When  the 
old  man  was  gone,  Rosenberg  and  Gabrielle,  happily 
ignorant  of  th^  past,  partially  brought  back  the  con- 
versation. Birger  did  not  fully  regain  his  composure, 
but  he  passed  the  bottle  assiduously ;  and  when  Arve 
went  to  bed,  his  head  whirled  alike  under  the  influence 
of  the  wine  and  of  Gabrielle's  bright  glances.  In  his 
dreams,  hope  addressed  him  in  her  seductive  and  syren 
tones ;  and  when  the  morning  came,  bringing  with  it 
at  once  headach  and  heaviness  of  heart,  it  brought 
also  the  sense  of  his  duty ;  and  with  many  thanks  lor 
the  hospitality  he  bad  received  he  left  the  island. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


TBI  PARTIMO. 


The  happiest  period  in  the  lives  of  Rosenberg  and 
Oabrielle  bad  now  arrived.  Though  winter  and  ice 
were  all  around  then,  the  light  and  bloom  of  summer 
reigned  in  their  home  and  their  hearts.  Bur  clouds 
were  soon  to  overcast  the  summer-heaven  of  their 
fortunes. 

The  opening  of  the  spring  summoned  Rosenberg  to 
leave  his  beloved  bride,  for  a  new  voyage  over  the 
waters,  now  cleared  of  ice.  The  crew  of  the  young 
Eagle,  catching  the  active  and  enterprising  spirit 
which  animated  their  captain,  shouted  their  cheerful 
ahoys  t  and  Oabrielle  herself,  sorely  pained  at  heart 
by  the  approaching  separation,  would  yet  restrain  her 
tears,  to  please  her  lover  by  the  display  of  so  much 
fortitude. 

But  there  were  two  other  persons  who  looked  forward 
to  their  parting  with  equal  sorrow  i  these  were  Peter 
Lindgren  and  Lena. 

"  As  soon  as  I  can  get  the  berth  of  mate,"  said 
Peter,  one  evening,  as  he  met  Lena  in  the  captain's 
room,  whither  both  had  gone  to  attend  to  their  usual 
duties-*'*  yes,  as  I  can  once  be  a  mate        " 

**  Well,  Peter,  what  will  you  do  then  t 
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'*  Why,  then  I  shall  muster  courage  to  court  the 
prettiest  girl  of  the  whole  Skargord." 

"  But  perhaps  she  won't  have  you." 

'*  Oh  I  I  shall  look  before  I  leap,  and  take  good  care 
not  to  get  the  gloves.  But,  Lena,  F  am  going  to  se« 
now :  and  when  you  hear  the  stonn  howl,  and  see  the 
waves  come  dashing,  like  mad  things,  np  against  the 
rocks,  will  you  not  sometimes  think  of  me  then,  and 
say  to  yourself,  '  Perhaps  this  moment,  poor  Peter  is 
tossing  about  on  a- single  plank,  trying  just  to  save  his 
life ;  or  it  may  be  that  a  whale  has  swallowed  him  up 
at  a  mouthful '  ?  " 

This  pathetic  picture  was  more  than  Lena's  heart 
could  bear. 

"  Oh!  don't  talk  so,  Peter.  J  shall  think  of  you 
just  as  often  and  just  as  sadly  as  Miss  Ella  thinks  of 
Captain  Rosenberg." 

Peter  saw  the  pretty  girl's  eye  moistened  with  a  tear, 
and  wisely  thinkiiitr  «  1  may  never  see  so  beautiful  a 
sight  again,"  he  very  dexterously  turned  her  face 
toward  him,  and  boldly  caught  a  first  kiss. 

"  Why,  Peter,  what  do  you  mean?  Goodness!  if 
the  captriin  should  come—" 

**  Well,  I  care  not :  let  him  come.  I  shall  tell  him 
Lena  is  to  be  my  wife ;  and  that  1  am  g^ing  to  do  my 
best,  to  work  all  that  devilish  navigation  into  my 
head,  as  fast  as  possible." 

Lena  looked  quite  astonished. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Peter,  that  I  am  now  be- 
trothed ? " 

"  To  be  sure  I  do ;  you  ore  not  the  girl  to  let  a  man 
steal  a  kiss  from  you  and  then  refuse  him  for  a  hus- 
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band.  So  as  it  is  all  settled  now,  my  dear,  I  may  as 
well  have  another  ....  and  another,  still." 

"  Come,  come,  Monsieur  Peter,  that  will  not  do.  But, 
Peter,  we  must  say  nothing  about  all  this  till  you  come 
home  in  harvest- time.  How  father  Haraldson  will 
grin  when  he  hears  we  are  going  to  be  married." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right;  we  will  say  nothing  yet  But 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  know  for  all  that.  When  I  come 
back,  Lena,  I  shall  be  sure  to  bring  you  a  ring,  and 
perhaps,  nut  much  else ;  for  I  must  look  closely  to  the 
monthly  wages  just  now." 

'*  Lena,  have  you  got  through  there  ? "  said  Erika 
from  the  passage ;  and  with  winged  steps  the  frightened 
girl  flew  back  to  her  other  duties,  and  left  Peter  to  com- 
plete the  arrangements  of  the  room. 

Rosenberg  and  Gabrielle  spent  the  evening  before  his 
departure  more  cheerful  then  is  usual  with  such  sea- 
sons. Both  sought  to  forget  the  intervening  absence, 
and  made  themselves  happy  in  the  thought  of  meeting 
again.  A  few  months,  after  all,  were  not  an  eternity  ; 
they  would  soon  pass. 

**  11  I  succeed  as  I  wish,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  will 
tell  you  in  confidence,  Gabrielle,  I  propose  to  enlajge 
my  housekeeping  accommodations  on  board  the  Eagle 
next  spring,  if  I  can  induce  my  little  wife  to  take 
charge  of  them." 

**  What  I  next  spring  ?  That  will  be  almost  too  sopn. 
I  shall  hardly  be  a  good  housewife  by  that  time ;  be- 
sides, did  you  not  tell  me  we  could  not  marry  for  seve- 
ral years  yet  I " 

**  {  did  tell  you  so,  dear  Gabrielle,  and  I  thought  so; 
but  luve  huB  turned  my  head — however,  the  events  of 
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this  voyage  muat  decide  whether  we  cm  be  uuited  next 
winter  or  not." 

'*  We  shall  hardly  be  married  so  soon— there  is  time 
enough  yet;  but  1  shall  pray  continually  that  yoar 
voyage  may  prosper.  When  I  am  your  wife  on  board 
the  Eagle,  I  shall  look  after  rvery  thing,  and  arrange 
all  as  nicely  as  possible — as  none  but  a  woman  can  do. 
How  odd  and  amusing  it  will  be  for  me  to  have  the 
cook  under  my  command,  and  make  him  senre  up  oar 
meals  for  us  two  alone.*' 

**  But  you  must  not  take  the  command  of  the  ship 
from  me,"  said  Rosenberg,  smiling,  as  he  took  her 


*'  Oh,  never  fear  ;  you  know  very  well  how  to  keep 
that  yourself*  But,  Rosenberg,  a  thought  strikes  me. 
Peter  and  Lena  are  in  love  with  each  other ;  could  we 
not  take  them  with  us  after  my  father  has  given  them 
a  marriage  feast  f  Peter  would  have  his  wages  as  a 
•ailor,  and  Lena  could  be  our  laundress." 

"  Yes,  and  she  would  be  of  great  service  to  you  when 
the  storms  should  turn  every  thing  upside  down  in 
your  little  kingdom.  A  pretty  sad  thing  that,  for  my 
little  wife — sea-sickness  is  no  joke.  Have  you  ever 
been  on  the  water  in  a  storm  t " 

**  Oh,  I  am  used  to  storms  i  it  is  only  when  I  know 
that  you  are  struggling  against  them  by  yourself,  that 
they  frighten  me  more  than  I  shall  tell  you.  Erika  is 
right  to  be  sure  when  she  says,  '  that  one  does  not 
mend  the  matter  by  firetting.'  But  tell  me,  Rosenberg, 
do  you  approve  of  my  plan  if " 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  it  much ;  but  there  may  be  some 
difficulties  about  our  accommodations  on  board.    The 
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Eagle  is  too  small  for  any  extensive  establishments ; 
however,  perhaps  we  can  contrive  all  that  when  we  get 
so  far.  But  who  knows  how  much  change  a  year  may 
make!  Are  we  not  too  sure  of  our  happiness,  my 
Gabrielle  ? " 

**  Oily  say  nothing  sorrowful,  dearest  Rosenberg ;  for 
if  you  dO|  all  my  resolution  will  give  way ;  and  absence, 
and  grief,  and  longing,  will  be  with  me  soon  enough 
of  theraselvei.  Now  J  begin  to  think  of  tlie  tedious 
days  and  hours  which  must  pass  before  the  Eagle  can 
return." 

"  Yes,  the  time  will  seem  very  lung,"  said  Rosen- 
berg, with  a  sigh  ;  "  but  I  trust  in  your  prayers." 

When  the  grey  dawn  began  to  tinge  the  sky,  the 
house  was  in  commotion.  The  wind  was  fresh  and  fair. 
Gabrielle  in  tears  leaned  her  head  on  Rosenberg's 
bosom.  The  agitated  sailor  pressed  her  to  his  heart  in 
a  long  and  fonil  embrace. 

'*  You  will  be  true  to  me,  dearest?"  he  said,  uttering 
•uch  words  to  her  for  the  first  time. 

"  True! "  she  cried,  in  surprise;  ''surely  T  shall  be 
true  to  you." 

*'  Then  I  go — in  the  hand  of  God.  Heaven  preserve 
and  prosper  me  for  your  sake," 

And  he  was  gone. 

When  Birger  returned  from  piloting  him  out,  he 
found  Gabrielle  still  in  her  own  room,  in  tears.  Tears 
were  indeed  her  constant  companions  for  several  days ; 
but  by  the  persuasion  of  Erika  she  soon  resumed  her 
work  ;  and  after  the  receipt  of  Rosenberg's  first  letter 
she  recovered  her  wonted  cheerfulnetss.  She  could  not 
waiite  her  days  in  sorrow  when  all  the  summer  time  waf 
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required  to  prepare  for  the  wedding.  Gabrielle  soon 
made  her  loom  rattle  away  as  briskly  as  ever;  and 
while  Lena  stood  by  to  help  her  to  join  the  threads, 
many  a  friendly  word  was  exchanged  between  them 
about  the  captain  of  tlie  E.-igle  and  its  future  mate. 
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CHAPTER   V  II. 

CONriUBNTIAL. 

Thb  iMt  rayi  of  An  August  lun  beamed  on  the  bsl- 
•ams,  which  ihed  their  freih  odour  in  the  open  window 
of  Dame  Arnman'i  room.  JoMephiue't  cheelc  was 
■lightly  tinged  with  roue  as  she  bent  over  her  work* 
while  Arve  read  a  letter  to  her  from  his  former  pupil. 
Herr  Lars,  now  a  college  student,  in  great  want  of  cash, 
bad  recourse  to  Arve  for  a  small  loan.  '*  It  i«  a  mere 
trifle/'  he  wrote,  **  but  my  father,  you  know,  will  nut 
give  me  one  stiver  beyond  my  regular  allowance  (  and 
my  mother's  last  earnings  have  gone  the  same  way." 

**  Lars  appears  to  be  a  great  spendthrift,"  said  Arve, 
thoughtfully,  as  lie  folded  up  the  letter.  **  What  do  yuu 
adviae,  Josephine  ?  shall  I  send  it  to  him  ?  My  moiher, 
1  know,  if  I  should  speak  to  her,  would  answer,  *  a 
youth  should  have  no  debts  but  such  as  his  parents 
know  and  approve  of— -therefore  don't  lend  biro  a  penny, 
but  inform  his  parents  instead.' " 

**  Ves,"  said  Josephine,  looking  up  from  her  work, 
''and  I  don't  know  but  your  mother  would  be  right— 
she  always  takes  a  sensible  view  of  things.  And  for 
myself,  I  must  say,  you  may  do  Lars  more  injury  than 
service  by  granting  his  request.  Perhhps  he  iu  deep  in 
debt.    You  ar«  in  high  (avour  witli  hiM  mother— could 
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you  not|  in  a  friendly  way,  let  her  know  of  his  difficul- 
ties?    She  could  then  judge  what  is  for  the  best" 

''Your  advice  may  be  good,  Josephine,  but  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  my  old  patroness,  and  I  am  sure,  that 
notwithstanding  her  habitual  indulgence  toward  Lars, 
she  would  reprimand  him  severely  if  she  knew  that  he 
was  lapsing  into  dissipation  and  extravagance." 

**  Why  don't  you  write  to  his  father  ?  " 

''That  would  be  the  best  course;  but  1  fear  that  the 
collector  might  attribute  such  a  step  on  my  part  to  want 
of  inclination,  or  to  a  want  of " 

"  Money,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  But  you  are  really  unable  to  assist  him  at  present, 
for  you  put  into  my  hands  yesterday  the  money  you  had 
appropriated  to  buying  meal  for  the  poor." 

"  I  shall  not  need  that  until  Christmas,  and  before 
then  he  will  have  repaid  me — for  he  writes,  that  as 
soon  as  he  receives  money  from  home  he  will  return 
the  sum." 

"  It  may  not  be  very  civil  for  me  to  obtrude  my 
opinion,  but  as  I  have  already  offered  some  advice,  1 
will  add,  that  I  have  known  Hen*  Lars  very  well,  and 
1  firmly  believe  he  will  never  return  the  loan — not  from 
dishonesty,  but  from  carelessness." 

**Well;  even  admit  that  he  won't  pay  it,  I  shall 
have  made  that  sum  ten  times  over  before  Christmas. 
In  autumn,  which  is  the  best  season  for  me,  I  shall  be 
able  to  restore  it." 

**  You  then  propose  to  take  it  back  and  send  it  to 
Lars?" 

"  Yes ;  but  do  not  mention  it,  Josephine :  I  know 
that  you  can  be  silenL" 
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"  Yes,  1  can  be  i ilent,*'  said  Jotephine,  smUing,  "  if 
that  in  any  merit  {  but  your  mother  is  of  a  contrary 
opinion.*' 

*'  She  means  that  you  are  more  reserved  than  is  neces- 
sary ;  but:  believe  me,  she  loves  you  as  a  daugliter." 

*'  I  know  it,  and  return  her  the  same  love  which  I 
yielded  to  my  mother."  A  slight  sigh,  however,  re- 
vealed that  the  place  of  her  who  had  gone  could  never 
be  supplied. 

"  My  pool  Josephine  t "  said  Arve,  endeavouring  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  features,  but  the  orphan  cast  her 
eyes  upon  the  floor,  and  said,  in  a  calm  and  steady 
voice : 

"  1  am  not  to  be  pitied  now.*' 

'*  I  hope  that  is  your  sincere  belief  j  but  I  can  needs 
far  as  my  mother,  and  can  distinguish  real  from  affected 
contentment.     You  are  not  happy  here  I" 

She  spoke  not. 

'*  1  am  right,  then !  Our  affection,  our  exertions  to 
make  life  agreeable  pass  for  nothing?  your  heart  is 
elsewhere  ? " 

Arve  was  conscious  in  a  moment  that  he  had  used 
too  harsh  an  expression.  The  tear  that  dropped  upon 
her  work  reminded  him  of  all  that  she  had  shed  during 
her  long,  sleepless  nighto,  and  blushing  for  having 
reproached  h^r,  he  added :  '*  No !  no  I  I  am  convinced 
Ihat  you  cannot  love  us  as  a  stranger,  although  you 
oannot  love  us  as  we  love  you ! " 

**  I  certainly  do!  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween a  benefactor  and  a  beneficiary." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Josephine  I  It  cannot  be 
a  burden  for  you  to  receive  our  love  ? ' 

The  eyes  of  Arve  sparkled  with  such  unusual  lustrei 
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that  hie  companion  wished  some  one  would  enter  nnd. 
interrupt  the  conversation :  but  no  one  came.  Dame 
Catherine  was  binding  up  the  wing  of  a  wounded 
goose  in  the  next  room  ;  old  Askenbei^  was  taking  his 
mid-day  nap,  and  Annika  was  engaged  in  some  domestic 
employment 

"  Why  do  you  not  answer  me,  my  good  Josephine  t 
Is  there  any  thing  that  troubles  you  ?  I  cannot  suppose 
that  you  would  think  of  leaving  us." 

"I  do  not  know:  hereafter,  perhaps,  but  not  at 
present." 

**  What  could  have  induced  such  a  resolution  ?  Are 
you  displeased  with  us  ?  " 

**  No ;  but  my  brother  wrote  to  me  that  he  is  to  be 
married  next  year,  and  invites  me  to  his  house." 
**  And  do  you  propose  to  go  ? "  said  Arve,  colouring. 
**  Why  should  I  be  a  burden  to  those  who  do  not  need 
me,  when  I  might  be  serviceable  to  others  ?  " 

Arve  arose  hastily,  and  walked  the  apartment  with 
rapid  strides :  he  finally  stopped,  and  taking  Josephine 
by  the  hand,  said  tenderly,  "  If  you  love  us,  if  you  are 
convinced  of  our  regard  for  you,  do  not  spend  a  thought 
upon  wl)4it  you  have  just  uttered.  We  lead  a  secluded 
life,  but  it  is  not  without  its  pleasures.  Home  would 
lose  more  than  half  of  its  interest  if  you  were  absent 
I  love  my  mother  as  much  as  a  son  can,  but  you  arrange 
my  room  much  more  to  my  taste ;  she  will  not  follow 
my  wishes  in  this  particular,  but  adheres  to  those  of 
my  father." 

A  faint  smile  played  upon  Josephine's  lips. 
*'  It  is  a  long  time  bef<we  next  year,  and  I  shall 
not  think  of  changing  my  abode  at  present" 
**  Tliank  you,  Josephine  i  we  have  just  arranged  this 
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business  in  season ;  for  I  see  my  mother  coming  up  tho 
street.  I  will  now  go  to  my  room,  and  write  to  Lars: " 
and  with  hasty  steps  Arve  ascended  to  hii  room,  and 
arranged  his  paper  and  pens :  but  no  letter  to  Lars  was 
written,  for  he  covered  the  entire  sheet  with  only  two 
words — ''  Oabrielle  and  Josephine."  "  Yes,  Gubrielle 
and  Josephine,"  soliloquised  Ire,  '*day  and  night, 
sun  and  moon,  rose  and  lily — God  never  created  two 
beings  more  unlike,  and  yot  they  are  strangely  entwined 
together  in  my  mind.  Why  cannot  I  retrain  from 
thinking  of  them  7  Why  is  Oabrielle  ever  present  in 
my  mind  ?  Is  she  not  betrothed  to  another  ?  and  yet 
I  sacrificed  my  duty  on  her  shrine  I  But  I  will  never 
see  her  again,  till  Rosenberg  returns  in  the  autumn." 
Arve  now  took  his  pipe  and  tobacco-pouch,  observing, 
with  mingled  pleasure  and  regret,  that  the  old  brown 
fur  bag,  which  his  father  had  used,  was  supplanted  by 
a  new  and  elegant  one,  with  his  own  name  in  the  centre, 
worked  in  silk. 

*' Here  is  another  proof  of  Josephine's  kindness; 
this  is  my  name-day,  and  Josephine  has  not  for- 
gotten  it,  though  I  frequently  forget  her.  She  must 
not  leave  us — no  one  can  love  her  as  we  do ;  and  I 
would  willingly  so  centre  my  affections  upon  her, 
that  I  could  invite  her  to  share  my  morsel  of  bread 
for  life.  But  why  should  I  have  a  bride,  if  love  for  her, 
and  her  alone,  is  wanting?  A  thousand  times  it  has 
been  upon  my  lips,  as  it  was  this  afternoon,  to  say 
*  Josephine,  I  do  not  love  you  as  you  deserve  to  be 
loved;  but  if  you  would  venture  to  become  my 
wife  '  But  I  am  thankful  that  I  resisted  the 
temptation,  for  although  I  can  find  no  fault  with  her, 
atill  the  wants  many  endowments  which  tlic  unrivalled 
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Rose  possesses;"  and  from  the  magic  circle  which 
these  words  evoked,  the  thought  of  Arve  could  find  no 
escape.  Toward  Josephine,  however,  his  affections 
were  of  a  more  paternal  nature;  and  it  was  the 
assiduous  attention  with  which  she  studied  his  wants 
and  comforts  that  seemed  to  be  the  only  foundation  of 
his  interest.  Every  time  he  returned  to  his  room, 
he  found  it  arranged  in  the  mostunexceptioaable  taste^ 
and  all  his  wishes  anticipated.  That  his  apparel  was 
ever  ready  for  bis  use;  that  his  books  and  papers 
were  in  order ;  that  the  crevices,  in  which  the  wind 
whistled,  were  stopped ;  that  there  was  a  cottifortable 
carpet  upon  his  floor,  he  had  to  thank  Josephine.  Such 
accommodations  as  these  became  daily  more  essential 
to  our  young  lieutenant ;  and  yet  he  was  unable  to  re- 
turn the  love  that  was  thus  daily  lavished  upon  him. 
The  every- day  comforts  of  domestic  life  with  which  we 
are  surrounded  are  always  eloquent  appeals  in  favour 
of  those  who  furnish  them  ;  and  it  was  therefore  im* 
possible  for  Arve  to  be  insensible  to  the  kindness  of 
Josephine,  although  this  sentiment  did  not  justify  in 
his  own  mind  the  irrevocable  vow  which  makes  two 
beings  one. 

Amman  was  a  man  of  stern  principle  and  unim- 
peachable honour,  and  yet  it  had  never  occurred  to  him 
whether  his  familiar  and  unreserved  intercourse  with 
Josephine — the  thousand  pressures  of  the  hand,  the 
innumerable  glances  of  kindness,  and  earnest  requests 
like  those  which  he  liad  just  made — was  considerate 
and  upright  conduct  toward  a  young  girl  whose  affec- 
tions he  had  already  interested  by  consoling  her  in 
affliction,  and  providing  her  finendless  orphanage  with 
fa  mother  and  a  home.     He  consoled  himself  for  urging 
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her  to  remflin,  by  th^  reflection,  that  the  would  be 
happier  with  thoae  whom  she  had  always  known  and 
loved,  than  with  a  brother  she  scarcely  remembered, 
and  a  sister  whom  she  had  never  seen.  But  that  her 
heart  might  be  touched  and  wounded,  was  a  contin- 
gency that  had  never  occurred  to  him.  With  the  pre- 
sent still  in  bis  hand,  and  with  a  mind  divided  between 
th«  donor  and  her  formidable  rival,  Arve  was  so  much 
absorbed  that  he  did  not  hear  a  heavy  step  upon 
the  stair,  and  was  first  startled  from  his  reverie  by  a 
Joud  knock  which  he  heard  upon  the  door.  Martin, 
erne  of  his  cutter-men,  bad  received  intelligence  of 
some  contraband  transaction,  of  which  he  deemed  it 
necessary  immediately  to  inform  his  principal.  The 
prospect  of  an  adventure  drove  all  meditation  from  his 
head,  and  Arve  was  immediately  equipped  for  vigorous 
and  energetic  action. 

'*  We  must  depart  this  very  evening,  Martin.  Go 
and  see  that  every  thing  is  in  readiness." 

As  soon  as  he  had  departed,  the  young  lieutenant 
diamissed  all  his  perplexities,  and  seated  himself  at  his 
writing-table.  Ha  wrote  a  letter  to  Lars,  filled  with 
counsel  and  reproof  i  inclosing  at  the  same  time  the 
money  which  ha  had  requested. 

*'  I  will  now  go  down  and  thank  Josephine,  the  ex- 
cellent girl,  who  is  always  anticipating  my  wants :  '* 
and  with  the  friendly  gift  in  his  hand,  he  descended  the 
stairs,  entered  the  room,  and  again  found  Josephine  alone. 

"  You  have  again  sat  up  all  night  and  endangered 
your  health,  my  dear  sister,  while  preparing  this  de- 
lightful surprise  for  me,"  he  said,  at  the  same  time 
taking  both  her  hands,  and  pressing  them  with  fraternal 
afTcctioii. 
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Josephine  blushed  and  withdrew  her  bands. 

"  It  is  a  mere  trifle,"  she  said ;  "  but  pray,  if  you  are 
pleased  with  it,  say  no  more  about  it" 

"  You  know  I  am  not  much  in  the  habit  of  making 
speeches ;  but  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  carry  your  gift 
wherever  I  go,  and  it  will  be  a  memento  of  your  good- 
ness and  kindness  every  time  that  I  use  it.  Will  you 
now  assist  me  to  depart,  as  we  have  another  expedi- 
tion in  view." 

**  What,  this  evening?  Why,  you  have  but  just  re- 
turned." 

**  Duty  first,  and  pleasure  after  it  is  discharged,  when 
I  return  to  you." 

**  Will  you  go  to  Tittelon  this  time  ? " 

"ToTistelou?     No.    Why  do  you  ask  ? " 

"  I  will  tell  you  some  other  time." 

Arve  caught  aglanceofhereyeas  she  hastily  left  the 
room,  which,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  reached  bis  soul. 

**  Fool  and  knave  that  I  am !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
sought  his  own  apartment. 

**  Shall  we  lay  to  at  the  den  of  the  old  smuggler  2 " 
exclaimed  Martin,  as  they  neared  the  Island. 

Arve  pretended  not  to  hear ;  but  his  desire  to  foUow 
the  suggestion  struggled  fiercely  with  his  weakness. 

<*  We  shall  lie  there  as  snug  as  a  pearl  in  an  oyster,' 
continued  Martin,  who  had  a  sneaking  pardaUty  for 
Lena ;  **  we  need  not  be  on  the  look-out  before  dawn, 
and  1  will  guarantee  that  what  we  are  after  don't  slip 
through  our  fingers." 

"  That  is  not  so  certain.  We  ought  at  all  events  to 
be  on  the  watch :"  and  with  a  desperate  effort  the  re- 
solve was  taken — the  cutter  flew  past,  and  TistelSn 
faded  in  the  distance. 
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Arve  tried  to  divert  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  by 
fixing  his  eye  upon  the  pouch  which  Josephine  had 
worked ;  he  smoked  his  pipe,  but  while  he  did  so,  for- 
got his  promise  to  Josephine — ^he  had,  indeed,  but  one 
thought,  one  feeling,  one  fancy — the  Rose  of  Tistelon 
— ^and  he  shook  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  without  being 
aware  that  he  had  broken  his  promise 

Josephine,  in  the  home  which  was  now  solitary  to 
her,  arranged  the  furniture  of  Arve's  room,  watered  her 
bouquets  under  the  glass,  wiped  the  plaster  busts,  re- 
newed the  wax  tapers,  and  gathered  together  the  pieces 
of  paper  scattered  around  the  floor.  Among  them  she 
found  one  that  had  been  crushed  and  twisted  together ; 
it  could  contain  no  secret,  and  she  therefore  opened  it 
— her  own  name  was  inscribed  upon  it;  but  not  hers 
alone — Gabrielle — Oabrielle,  a  thousand  times  re- 
peated, covered  the  sheet  The  poor  orphan  was  not 
surprised — she  looked  like  one  to  whom  a  disclosure 
was  made  of  which  they  were  fully  aware  before.  She 
slowly  tore  the  paper  in  pieces,  placed  it  in  the  stove, 
and  suffered  it  to  vanish  in  smoke  and  ashes.  Not  nn 
exclamation,  not  a  sigh  escaped  from  her  lips.  Dame 
Catherine  opened  the  door. 

«  What  is  burning?"  said  she. 

Josephine  blushed,  and  appeared  confused. 

**  What  is  tlie  matter  ?  why  do  you  blush,  my  child !" 

She  feared  that  the  eyes  of  Dame  Amman  penetrated 
her  heart.    Poor  Josephine ! 
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DISAPPOINTHBNT. 

Around  the  apartment  large  pieces  of  linen  were 
scattered.  Gabrielle  cut  and  prepared  one  pair  of 
sheets  after  another,  and  deposited  them  in  a  large 
chest,  which  was  to  contain  her  household  goods.  The 
Eagle  was  daily  expected — letters  had  been  received 
announcing  its  departure  from  Bourdeaux,  and  every 
hour  the  inhabitants  of  Tistelon,  and  particularly  the 
longing  bride,  expected  to  see  the  schooner  at  its  usual 
anchorage ;  but  day  after  day  passed,  hour  after  hour, 
and  no  Eagle,  no  Rosenberg — not  even  a  letter  to  ex- 
plain the  delay. 

Haraldson  himself  took  an  observation  every  morn- 
ing from  the  summit  of  the  island,  all  over  the  restless 
sea,  and  to  Gabrielle's  earnest  and  appealing  look 
upon  his  return,  only  replied  with  an  ominous  shake  of 
the  head ;  but  he  concealed  his  apprehensions  from 
Gabrielle.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Rose  was  the 
least  disturbed  of  all  the  party ;  the  storms  had  not 
been  so  violent  as  usual,  no  disaster  had  occurred  on 
the  Skargord,  and  she  thought  no  accident  could  have 
happened  elsewhere. 

'*  I  hope  all  is  right,"  said  Birger  to  Haraldson  one 
morning,  *'  but  I  begin  to  fear." 
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The  old  man  cast  one  of  his  darkest  looks  orer  th« 
beachy  on  which  the  waves  broke  with  violence. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  have  heard  some* 
thing  from  him  if  the  winds  were  all  that  was  in  fault. 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  North  Sea  storms ;  he  may 
have  been  cast  on  the  Norway  shore :  Rosenberg  has 
no  luck  at  sea." 

Upon  the  same  evening  Oabrielle  herself  was  seized 
with  the  most  saddening  premonitions ;  she  could  nei- 
ther sit  still  nor  remain  in  the  house  i  her  eyes  gazed 
anxiously  on  the  doori  and  it  was  in  vain  that  she  strove 
to  repress  her  agitation. 

*<  You  are  distressed  this  evening,  Gabrielle/ '  said 
Erika,  looking  toward  her  darling  with  a  glance  of 
sympathy. 

'*  Yes ;  I  know  not  what  has  come  over  me.  Is  there 
not  some  one  out  there  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  door 
is  constantly  opening  and  shutting/' 

*'  It  is  the  wind/'  said  Anton ; ''  I  think  that  we  had 
better  bar  it,  and  be  spared  the  noise  at  least  It  is  bad 
enough  to  hear  the  vane  creak ;  it  always  reminds  me 
of  a  man  in  the  agonies  of  death." 

"How are  you  acquainted  with  those  sounds?  you 
never  saw  any  one  die." 

**  Have  I  not?  You  little  know  what  I  have  seen/* 
and  a  fearful  smile  played  on  Anton's  lips }  but  he  soon 
assumed  his  quiet  tone,  and  said,  "  I  will  bar  the  door." 

"  No — let  it  stand  open ;  I  should  be  frightened  to 
death  if  I  heard  any  one  knocking  at  the  door." 

*'  You  are  in  a  singular  humour  to-night,"  observed 
Birger.  **  I  agree  with  Anton,  that  we  bad  better  bar 
the  door  /'  and  he  accordingly  fastened  it. 

Two  hours  passed  on.     "A  knocking,"  said  Ga- 
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Birger  now  read  aloud  Rosenberg's  letter:  it  mvnkf 
contained  an  account  of  the  shipwreck  with  the  ordi- 
nary lamentations  over  tlie  calamity  to  which  he  teemed 
destined  by  fate.  Let  us  cast  a  glance  over  the  epistle 
which  the  poor  Rose  is  reading,  drooping  more  and 
more  as  she  peruses  sentence  after  sentence,  until 
overpowered  by  her  emotion,  she  sinks  upon  the  bosom 
of  £nka. 

"  My  dearest  and  best-beloved  Gabrielle,— 

"  You  will  already  have  watched  anxiously  for  days 
and  weeks  for  the  Eagle  before  Peter  Lindgren  arriveg 
with  this  epistle.  Alas!  she  will  never  reach  the 
moorings  she  loved  so  well.  Where  is  my  beautiful 
schooner  which  was  to  have  witnessed  our  happy  loye 
— to  have  borne  us  to  foreign  shores,  and  returned  us 
home  again  in  safety  ?  My  heart  ceases  to  beat.  I 
can  almost  shed  tears.  Yes,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  con- 
fess  that  I  am  weeping  upon  this  paper,  which  you, 
my  dearest,  will  hold  in  your  hand.  It  is  not  only 
that  I  cannot  clasp  you  in  my  arms  that  forces  from  me 
these  tears.  The  fragments  of  the  Eagle  will  n^ver 
return,  but  be  driven  like  liim  whose  utmost  exertions 
could  not  rescue  her  from  destruction  far  from  the 
home  they  loved. 

"  I  cannot  see  you  again  as  a  beggar  escaped  from 
shipwreck,  therefore, — but  first,  let  me  in  fancy  draw 
near  to  thee,  uiy  own  Gabrielle,  who  hast  alone  always 
understood  me.  At  this  moment  I  would  willingly  lay 
down  my  life,  could  1  but  repose  my  head  on  thy 
bosom,  and  hear  thy  lips  whisper  consolation.  But 
wishes  avail  nothing.  Li  iiuaji^i nation  we  embrace  our 
world  of  love;  but  ihe  stern  shapes  of  reality  saou  ap- 
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pear  on  the  deiolata  icenei  of  the  present,  and  muck 
our  childiih  fanciei.  My  fortunei  are  wrecked,  my 
heart  ii  oruihed,  and  I  itand  a  lolitary  and  almoMC 
hopeleM  man.  The  lea  hai  ■  wallowed  up  the  fruiti  of 
my  toiU,  which  in  the  dreami  of  my  love  1  had  devoted 
so  fondly  to  thee  I  The  crew,  with  the  exception  of 
old  Lutter,  will  return  home.  He,  the  brave  old  sen- 
man,  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  courage  and  zeul. 
Filled,  as  it  is,  with  anguish,  my  heart  l^as  yet  room 
for  the  sad  remembrance  of  his  fldelity.  Yoif  '^ill  ten 
my  worthy  fellows,  Oabrielle— they  stood  by  m^tilJrtlio 
very  last-^and  to  them  you  will  speak  of  me  withiuj^J- 
ness.  They  will  seek  and  And  new  employment.  But 
forgive  me,  my  Oabrielle,  my  pride  is  not  yet  wholly 
subdued — I  cannot  return^-I  cannot  present  myiii«ir 
before  you  as  I  now  am.  Less  even  than  formerly  cua 
J  content  to  receive  from  you  what  I  cannot  ofTer,  In 
another  quarter  of  the  world  I  will  seek  what  is  denied 
ma  at  home.  Do  not  fear  for  me,  my  heart's  chosca 
one.  The  distance  that  parts  us  is  nothing  i  love  forms 
■  trusty  bridge,  and  on  it  our  feelings  can  cross  the 
ocean  from  land  to  land — so  we  may  yet  meet. 

**  Yes,  Oabrielle,  my  resolve  is  fixed  ;  this  day  I  sail 
for  Houth  America.  I  fix  a  period  of  three  years  for 
my  absence  \  during  this  time,  roaming  as  I  am  about 
the  world,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  my  letters  can 
reach  you,  and  it  may  be  useless  for  me  to  write.  If, 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  I  do  not  return,  you  will 
know  that  calamity  has  pursued  me  to  another  hemi- 
sphere I  in  that  case — and,  alas  I  it  is  but  too  probable 
—I  set  you,  my  Oabrielle — unutterably  dear  to  me  aa 
you  will  ever  be-^eompkiteli/ free  from  your  promise.  It 
will  then  be  almost  certain  that  you  will  never,  never 

vol..  ir.  (i 
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see  me  again  I  These  words  are  terrible,  they  shake  my 
soni  to  its  depths ;  but  they  are  spoken,  and  they  are 
true.  T  have  sworn  never  more  to  set  foot  on  Swedish 
soil,  if  I  cannot  come  in  a  position  to  claim  all  that  my 
heart  holds  dear.  I  shall  make  an  effort  not  to  despair. 
My  path  has  hitherto  been  beset  by  storms ;  yet  I  hold 
to  my  heart  the  convi .  tion  that  I  have  done  all  that 
human  ability  could  do  to  save  my  ship ;  but^  migh- 
tier power,  against  which  the  force  of  man  is  all  un- 
availing, seized,  the  helm  and  hurled  the  vessel  to 
destruction.  My  feelings,  after  our  perilous  toils  were 
ended,  and  the  wreck  went  down  before  our  eyes,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  portray.  You,  and  you  only,  can 
imagine  them.  But  for  you,  I  would  have  sunk  with 
my  ship  :    I  thought  of  you,  and  I  saved  my  life. 

**  And  now,  I  live  for  you.  I  live  on  and  toil  on,  for 
your  warm  and  faithful  heart.  Three  years  of  anxiety 
and  sorrow  will  surely  pass  at  last;  if  I  come  not  then, 
you  may  draw  the  ring  of  betrothal  from  your  finger ; 
and  yet,  Gabrielle,  wait  a  little — wait  a  little  longer! 
God  reads  the  heart  Mine  is  wholly  with  you,  and  so 
sure  as  you  now  shine  the  light  of  my  eyes  and  the  star 
of  my  life,  so  surely  shall  death  alone  have  power  to 
quench  or  chill  my  love ; — though  you,  perhaps,  may 
long  ere  that  time  have  ceased  to  lament  your 

Rosenberg." 


We  will  not  attempt  to  picture  what  can  never  be 
ftilly  portrayed — the  convulsive  throbbings  of  an  ago- 
nised heart.  Every  fibre  quivers  with  anguish,  and 
yet  has  no  power  to  utter  its  sorrow.  Those  who,  like 
Gabrielle  and  Rosenberg,  have  stood  together  in  fancy 
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at  the  goal  of  their  wishes,  only  to  be  torn  ruth1es«i]y 
asunder — they  alone  can  conceive  what  passed  in  her 
breast. 

Erika  knew  the  human  heart  too  well  to  attempt 
consolation.  Time — time  alone  could  pour  the  first 
drop  of  consolation  into  such  a  wound. 

*' Though  the  earth  were  fire/'  said  Dame  Amman, 
as  she  heard  of  the  affliction  at  Tisteldn, — •*  though 
the  earth  were  fire,  it  is  the  doom  of  man  to  tread 
upon  it" 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

MISERY. 

Winter  had  set  in  with  unusual  severity;  want 
and  misery  in  the  little  village  displayed  their  utmost 
horrors.  Fishing  had  this  year  been  unproductive, 
and  of  the  little  they  gained,  the  people  of  the  village 
were  forced  to  part  with  more  than  half  to  procure, 
in  exchange,  a  little  oatmeal  and  a  few  half-frozen 
potatoes. 

Arve's  heart  hied,  as  he  went  from  cottage  to  cottage, 
pondering  in  vain  on  the  means  of  aiding  his  helpless 
neighbours.  His  own  income  was  but  small ;  yet  every 
Saturday,  at  his  expense,  rye  cakes  and  soup  were 
distributed  from  Dame  Amman's  kitchen.  This  relief, 
however,  was  but  momentary ;  and  when  Arve  saw  the 
wretched  children,  whose  rags  hardly  covered  their 
bodies,  shivering  in  the  excessive  cold,  and  devouring 
with  their  keen  eyes  the  contents  of  their  pitchers, 
even  before  their  pale  and  thin  lips  had  touched  them, 
his  heart  was  torn  with  grief  at  the  thought  that  he 
could  do  so  little  to  alleviate  such  a  load  of  calamity. 

Josephine  sat  at  the  kitchen  table,  serving  out  the 
rye  cakes.  She  suffered  as  much  as  Arve,  when  she 
saw  the  thin,  sallow  jaws  of  those  who  came  to  beg 
her  alms,  beginning  to  move  with  the  ravenous  fury  of 
hunger  at  the  mere  sight  of  the  food.     Men,  worn  out 
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by  toil,  and  women,  bowed  down  by  [ 
age,  and  hunger,  and  tiekiieM  eomUned,  bad  doa* 
their  deadly  work^crawled  oat  of  tbetr  bota,  to  ttrctdi 
out  their  withered  handa  Cor  food,  while  their  dull  eyca 
expreased  the  longing  of  their  bcarta  kr  a  more  Uadag 
relief  in  the  slumber  of  the  grave. 

But  these  dark  spots  in  what  we  caD  a  welUoigaiiiacd 
state  of  society,  must  be  witnessed  in  order  to  be  ade* 
quately  felt  The  traveller,  who  sees  in  its  fall  exteat 
the  wretched  life  of  the  Skirgord,  and  does  not  content 
himself  with  throwing  a  few  pence  to  his  wretched 
fellow-creatures  as  he  hurries  on,  will  find  the  wish 
rising  strong  in  his  mind  that  Swedish  hearu  may  take 
a  closer  and  more  helpful  view  of  Swedish  poverty. 

Perhaps  no  human  wretchedness  can  surpass  that 
which  is  presented  among  the  people  of  a  poor  fishing 
village  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  ice  stops  the 
fishing,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  can  no  longer  fm 
obtained  The  perishing  inhabitants  of  the  Sl(irgordy 
at  such  times,  have  none  of  the  resources  which  belong 
to  the  poor  in  the  country  villages  and  towns.  These 
may  wander  from  house  to  house ;  from  the  woods  they 
can  gather  fuel,  or  bring  home  hark  for  bread ;  hot  to 
the  dwellers  on  the  Skargord,  winter  bars  every  outlet. 
Moving  to  some  distance  along  their  coast,  they  find 
the  same  scene  of  misery.  Numbers  of  human  ere** 
tures  in  these  regions  are  yearly  frozen  to  death ;  and 
that,  perhaps,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  rich 
proprietors  of  the  Skargord,  who  has  accumulated  ft 
fortune,  either  by  traffic  with  the  fishermen,  or  like  old 
Haraldson,  by  smuggling  and  plundering  wreeki. 
Every  poor  dweller  on  tlie  strand  is  a  wrecker,  when 
he  finds  the  opportunity ;  yet  if  he  ofibr  the  lidi  i 
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any  of  the  products  of  his  dangerous  toil,  he  is  told 
plainly  that  information  against  him  shall  be  given  to 
the  governor,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  punished  for 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  such  pursuits.  Petty 
stealing  is  always  condemned ;  but  wholesale  robbery 
— that  is  quite  another  affair. 

Our  small  fishing  village  lay,  as  we  have  said,  but  a 
few  miles  from  Tistelon.  The  island,  however,  was  so 
filled  by  the  poor  dweUers  of  the  adjacent  coasts,  that 
its  owners  could  not  extend  their  aid  to  those  more 
distant  But  near  the  fishing  village,  on  a  small 
peninsula,  which  we  will  call  Groby,  lived  a  man,  who, 
having  become  a  bankrupt  at  Gothenburg,  had  removed 
to  the  SkUrgord,  where,  by  carrying  on  a  profitable 
trade,  principally  with  the  wreckers,  for  several  years, 
he  had  contrived  to  rise  to  the  highest  prosperity. 

I'atron  Holmgren  had  one  of  those  elastic  consciences 
which  permitted  him  to  fill  up  the  blanks  in  his  cash 
book,  without  the  least  scruple  as  to  the  means  by 
which  his  gains  were  obtained.  His  abilities  were  as 
mean  as  his  heart  was  hard  and  grasping.  The  kind 
of  traffic  which  he  found  on  the  Skargord  suited  him 
exactly ;  and  when  in  the  evening  he  reckoned  up  his 
gains  during  the  day,  he  rubbed  his  great  hands  with 
a  chuckle  of  satisfaction,  and  told  his  wife  that  if  he 
had  only  come  there  ten  years  sooner,  he  should  now 
have  been  a  monstrously  rich  man. 

To  his  customers,  however,  who  presented  themselves 
with  fish-baskets  on  their  backs,  to  make  purchases  by 
barter,  patron  Holmgren  spoke  in  a  different  tone. 
"  Oh !  "  he  would  exclaim,  with  a  look  intended  to  be 
compassionate,  "  are  these  the  best  fish  you  can  get  to- 
diiy  ?    They  are  worth  but  little ;  I  can  only  give  you 
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80  much — *'  naming,  almost  always,  the  lowest  possible 
sum.  But  when  the  sellers  complained  of  their  suffer- 
ings among  the  masses  of  ice ;  when  they  told  the 
patron  how  their  half- famished  children  at  home 
awaited  their  return  ;  and  begged  the  patron,  for 
heaven's  sake,  to  add  one  handful  more  of  meal  or  of 
potatoes ;  then  the  cunning  Holmgren  would  break  out 
into  lamentations,  almost  as  sad  and  piteous  as  those 
of  the  fishermen  themselves : 

"You  are  altogether  unjust  and  unreasonable  in 
your  ignorance,  my  friends.  Heaven  knows  I  have  all 
the  will  to  aid  you,  but  the  times  are  very  hard  with 
me.  I  am  a  poor  man,  with  a  wife  and  several  chil- 
dren ;  1  have  to  sell  my  goods  at  reduced  prices ;  I 
shall  ruin  myself  if  I  go  on  this  way,  or  I  must  give  up 
the  business.  I  should  have  done  so  already,  were  it 
not  for  compassion  on  you.  While  I  am  here,  you  have 
some  resource ;  but  when  I  go,  as  I  think  of  doing,  you 
will  see  the  difference." 

"  Heaven  bless  the  patron,  for  the  sake  of  my  little 
ones !     Be  so  kind  as  to  give  four  potatoes  more." 

"  Four  more  I  If  I  were  to  squander  them  away  in 
that  style  to  every  one  who  begs  for  his  children,  I 
should  have  precious  little  to  sell.  You  marry  too 
fast  out  here ;  you  have  as  many  children  as  fish;  such 
poor  people  should  not  marry.  Put  your  girls  out  to 
service  in  towns  and  in  the  larger  fishing  villages.  The 
men  here,  with  their  nets  and  boats,  could  get  along 
well  enough,  if  they  were  not  encumbered  by  the 
women-folks  and  inveigled  into  housekeeping. 

With  such  wise  and  appropriate  discourse  would 
patron  Holmgren  send  the  famishing  wretches  back 
again  to  their  comfortless  hom«s. 
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"  I  can  stand  it  no  longer/'  said  Arve,  entering  the 
house  one  evening,  where  Dame  Amman,  seated  by  the 
table,  was  trying  to  amuse  the  old  lieutenant. 

"Is  there  news  of  more  distress  ?  "  said  Dame  Cathe- 
rine, raising  her  head  with  the  look  of  one  expecting 
the  worst 

**  Yes,  awful  news.  Old  Persson  and  his  two  sons- 
in-law,  made  desperate  by  their  home  misery,  went 
out  some  days  ago,  in  spite  of  the  ice,  to  the  ling- 
fishing  ;  as  every  body  expected,  they  have  been  lost. 
One  of  the  islanders  finding  their  boat  upset,  has 
brought  it  in  here;  and  it  is  enough  to  turn  one's 
brain  to  see  the  affliction  of  the  three  widows  and  their 
orphan  children.  To-morrow  I  shall  go  over  to  Tis- 
telon,  to  consult  with  Birger  Haraldson,  and  see  what 
he  can  do.  He  is  an  honest  and  respectable  man,  and 
will  not  refuse  me  either  his  advice  or  his  aid." 

Dame  Amman's  heart  was  too  kind  to  oppose  Arve's 
purpose,  when  it  might  be  of  some  benefit  to  their  poor 
neighbours.  Much  as  she  disliked  to  have  her  son 
visit Tistelon,  she  said,  mildly: 

**  Go,  by  all  means ;  it  may  help  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless.  Meantime  I  will  find,  if  1  can,  a  word  of 
comfort  for  the  poor  women.  Josephine,  let  Annika 
fill  the  large  basket  with  peas,  and  bread,  and  meal ;  let 
her  take,  too,  three  small  pieces  of  meat  from  the  brine. 
As  long  as  it  lasts,  i  shall  give.  Heaven,  I  hope,  will 
bless  our  store  again." 

But  Dame  Amman  was  not  a  woman  to  neglect  her 
usual  duties  in  any  excitement  of  feeling;  and  so 
before  she  started,  she  looked  with  thoughtful  and 
quiet  kindness,  to  sec  that  old  Askenberg  was  comfort- 
ably at  rest.    She  could  have  had  no  comfort  abroad,  if 
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■he  had,  meantime,  heen  anziona  for  him.  But  the 
poor  inyalid  was  no  longer  in  a  itate  to  appreciate  her 
ijrmpatb  J  and  kindness.  His  mind  was  so  far  gone, 
that  he  could  only  amuse  himself  with  the  paper  figures 
which  Dame  Catherine  daily  set  before  him  in  long 
rows  on  the  table. 

In  half  an  hour  after  Arve  came  in--for  her  pre- 
parations were  speedily  made — Dame  Amman  stood 
ready  to  go  forth,  an  apostle  of  kindness,  on  her  sor- 
rowed errand. 

**  Remain  at  home,  Arve,"  said  she  to  her  son,  "  so 
that  Josephine  may  not  be  lonely.  Annika  and  I  can 
walk  very  well  together.  But  pray  to  heaven,  chil- 
dren, that  I  may  be  enlightened  to  speak  rightly  the 
word  of  God  to  those  who  need  comfort  in  so  great  a 
sorrow.'* 

And  Catherine,  lighting  her  steps  by  her  small 
lantern,  went  into  the  house  of  mourning.  Leaving  her 
to  her  errand  of  love,  we  will  attend  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  Arve  and  Josephine. 

The  young  lieutenant,  ever  aince  he  imagined  that 
he  had  discovered  the  secret  of  Josephine's  heart,  had 
become  in  his  conduct  toward  her  guarded  and  pru. 
dent.  He  felt  that  intimacy  would  expose  him  to  mis- 
construction. But,  meantime,  not  tlie  smallest  change 
had  appeared  in  Josephine.  Always  the  same  in  her 
own  habits  and  in  her  manner  toward  him,  she  seemed 
not  to  perceive  his  reserve.  Arve's  new  manner  arose 
from  his  awakened  consciousness  that  he  had  already 
been  too  cordial,  if  he  meant  no  more  than  friendship ; 
and  to  correct  his  fault,  he  resolved  to  keep  himself,  in 
all  his  demeanour,  as  much  as  possible  within  the 
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bounds  of  brotherly  regard.  Unfortanately,  the  sensi- 
tive and  observant  Josephine  could  not  but  remark  this 
sudden  and  evident  change ;  nor  could  she  help  feeling 
thi.t  it  was  wanting  in  delicacy.  And  yet  it  was  not 
Arve's  fault,  if  he  had  not  enough  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  social  refinement,  to  perceive  whether  his 
well-meant  anxiety  for  her  peace  of  mind  did  not  lead 
him  too  far. 

"  Heaven  knows  how  all  this  misery  can  be  alle- 
vJated,"  said  Arve ;  "  all  my  efforts  can  hardly  make 
themselves  felt ;  and  yet  perhaps  even  our  slight  alms 
must  cease  soon.  Have  we  much  meal  left,  Josephine  ?  " 

**  Not  more  than  enough  to  last  a  few  weeks  longer." 

Arve  sighed.  The  cutter  was  generally  idle  at  this 
season,  and  his  cash  already  began  to  run  low. 

**  Lars  has  not  yet  returned  you  the  money  he  bor- 
rowed, has  he  ?  **  said  Josephine,  with  a  slight  shade 
of  petulance  in  her  tone.  Arve  suspected  the  reason 
of  her  question,  and  replied,  rather  abruptly : 

"No!" 

**  How  annoying  I  I  told  you  beforehand,  you  know, 
how  it  would  happen." 

"  Now,  thank  heaven  I  I  never  proposed  to  marry 
her.  How  intolerable  it  would  be  to  have  a  wife  who, 
whenever  I  made  the  slightest  mistake,  would  always 
be  ready  to  assure  me  that  she  foresaw  every  thing,  and 
had  advised  me  to  let  it  alone.  No  I  no  1  Josephine 
would  never  have  made  a  suitable  wife  for  me ;  and  yet 
she  is  a  good  girl — I  hope  she  will  yet  find  a  good 
husband." 

Josephine,  inferring  from  Arve's  looks  that  bis 
temper  could  not  well  stand  a   trial  this  evening. 
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changed  the  subject  at  once,  by  expressing  her  regret 
that  the  poor  villagers  should  be  so  fleeced  by  such  a 
Jew  as  the  patron  Holmgren. 

"  A  villain  I "  exclaimed  Arve — "  a  thorough  scoun- 
drel !  I  have  given  him  a  hearing  twice  already,  but 
I  might  as  well  pour  water  on  the  back  of  a  goose. 
There  is  no  reaching  his  heart  or  his  conscience.  •  But 
I  have  a  plan  in  my  head  which,  if  it  succeeds,  will  do, 
I  hope,  some  real  good  in  the  village.  At  any  rate, 
it  will  frighten  Holmgren,  and  make  him  lower  his 
prices." 

"  Do  tell  me  what  it  is,  dear  Arve  I "  said  Josephine, 
with  an  emotion  of  joy. 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you  :'*  and  as  Arve  drew  his  chair 
nearer  to  Josephine,  and  read  in  her  eyes  true  sympathy 
for  the  suffering  around  them,  his  coldness  vanished, 
and  he  again  addressed  her  with  the  cordial  affection 
of  a  brother.  "  You  know,'*  he  said,  *'  that  Holmgren's 
shameless  extortion  occasions  no  small  part  of  the  dis- 
tress in  the  village.  My  blood  boils  in  my  veins  when 
I  speak  his  name.  My  hands  clench  of  themselves  to 
knock  the  rascal  down.  What  I  wish  to  do  more,  is 
to  procure  for  my  mother  the  privilege  of  opening  a 
shop  here.  I  have  my  new  post,  and  I  could  not  so 
well  do  it  in  my  own  name ;  but  it  would  work  admir- 
ably if  done  in  my  mother's;  and  would,  I  think, 
alleviate  greatly  the  evils  under  which  our  poor  neigh- 
bours are  groaning.  I  go  to  Tistelon  to-morrow,  for 
the  purpose  of  speaking  with  Birger  Haraldson  about 
a  loan  of  money.  He  deals  with  several  venders  in 
Gothenburg,  and  could  easily  get  us  a  year's  credit. 
Now  if  this  plan  could  be  carried  into  effect  soon,  the 
poor  people  would  not  be  obliged,  as  they  now  are,  to 
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toil  out  to  Groby  through  the  snow  and  ice.  We  could 
take  their  fish  in  exchange  for  our  articles ;  and  what 
they  did  not  pay  in  winter  they  could  make  up  in 
summer.  Our  confidence  in  them  would  excite  a 
feeling  of  honour,  which  would  make  them  anziouB  to 
clear  off  their  debts;  and  if  we,  in  turn,  fail  to  do  so, 
it  would  be  no  great  matter.  We  don't  go  into  the 
affair  for  profit;  but  it  will  bring  in  a  good  deal  of 
additional  labour  upon  the  family,  and  that  is  the  worst 
part  of  the  business.  My  mother  could  never  manage 
it  without  you,  Josephine,  though  of  course  I  should 
give  her  all  possible  aid  when  not  out  on  duty." 

Josephine's  countenance  brightened  as  Arve  stated 
his.  plan.  When  he  had  done,  she  answered  in  her 
quiet,  truthful  tone :  **  I  will  aid  your  wise  and  good 
work  to  the  best  of  my  ability ;  my  activity  shall  show 
the  interest  1  feel  in  it" 

*' Thanks,  my  good  Josephine,  I  had  no  doubt  of 
your  good  will ;  but  I  could  hardly  hope  that  you,  who 
are  always  so  prudent,  would  decide  thus  at  once,  to 
take  the  trouble  of  such  an  act  of  charity.  But  now 
I  rely  upon  you,  because  I  know  your  promises  are  not 
mere  words.  You  will  join  me  then,  in  the  first  place, 
in  putting  the  matter  properly  before  my  mother.  I 
could  not  speak  to  her  till  I  knew  your  views.  A  long 
time  ago  you  spoke  of — — " 

"  Yes !  I  remember  ;  my  brother  thought  of  marrying 
then  ;  and  I  had  an  idea  of  living  with  him.  But  bis 
marriage  did  not  take  place,  and  as  1  can  be  usefid 
here,  I  shall  not  think  of  leaving  my  present  comfort- 
able home." 

"  My  mother  could  not,  as  I  see,  get  along  without 
yi)ur  help — if  she  shall  concur  in  our  views — and  so  . 
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the  whole  scoeme  dependu  (greatly  upon  you.  You  will 
have,  too,  the  greatest  part  of  the  trouhle,  as  you  are 
young.  Bot,  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  help  you  faithfully 
whenever  1  'm  at  home.  Those  little  white  hands  of 
yours  must  not  be  frost-bitten  In  salting  the  fish." 

**  Oh  I  never  fear ;  they  may  be  as  red  as  fire  if  useful 
work  makes  them  so.    I  shall  not  spare  them." 

**  Why,  dear  Jesephine — with  all  due  respect  to  in- 
dustry— it  is  a  very  ugly  thing  to  have  red  hands,  so  I 
■hall  do  that  work  in  your  stead.  Besides,  we  can  hire 
a  woman.  I  only  meant  that  you  should  superintend 
the  concern." 

*'  Leave  all  that  to  me.  But  will  Birger  Haraldson 
be  so  obliging  as  to  procure  you  the  credit  you  men- 
tioned ?  Perhaps  the  Rose  will  take  an  interest  in  the 
undertaking." 

"  That  will  be  hardly  necessary,"  said  Arve,  with  a 
slight  blush.  ''  Birger  Haraldson  is  a  good  man,  and 
without  much  urging,  he  will  consent  to  what  I  wish. 
But  as  to  Miss  Gabrielle,  poor  thing,  her  own  troubles 
are  no  trifles :  she  is  fully  occupied  with  them.  I  hear, 
in  Marstrand,  that  she  is  in  the  deepest  sorrow,  through, 
as  you  know,  Rosenberg's  misfortune — terrible  ill  luck 
it  was  too !     I  have  not  been  there." 

"  I  am  most  truly  sorry  for  her  I  "  said  Josephine, 
sighing.  **  Three  years  of  uncertainty  and  suspense 
are  hard  to  bear." 

"  I  think,  Josephine,  it  would  be  a  great  resource  to 
her  to  know  you.  She  has,  I  believe,  no  one  of  her 
own  age  to  converse  with.  J  would  ask  you  to  go  to 
Tistelon  with  me  some  day,  if  mother  had  not  such  a 
singular  antipathy  to  the  family.  In  making  you 
acquainted  I  should  do  a  favour  to  you  both." 
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turned.  But  Rosenberg,  like  a  madman,  determined 
to  make  a  long  voyage.  He  has  gone  to  America,  to  be 
absent  three  years,  and  our  poor  Gabrielle  is  so  afflicted, 
that  we  scarcely  recognise  her." 

"  Miss  Gabrielle,  indeed,  appears  to  have  suffered 
greatly  in  appearance,  but  her  heart  has  probably 
suff'ered  more,"  said  Arve,  whose  kind  but  unpolished 
nature  did  not  detect  the  ambiguous  character  of  his 
remark. 

Gabrielle,  who  bad  long  been  indifferent  to  her  ap- 
pearance, now  instinctively  glanced  at  the  mirror,  and 
blushed  as  she  did  it,  which  imparted  to  her  complexion 
a  flush  which  induced  her  to  arrive  at  an  opposite  con- 
elusion  from  Arve. 

"She  will  improve  in  time,"  said  Haraldson.  "Ella 
is  too  sensible  a  girl  to  pine  away  with  grief;  and  if 
Rosenberg  shouldn't  return,  there  are  men  enough 
left  behind — don't  you  think  so,  my  darling?  '* 

**  I  certainly  do  not,  father.  I  love  Rosenberg  too 
entirely,  to  think  whether  there  are  other  men  in  the 
world  or  not" 

'•Well,  well,  don't  be  vexed,  my  dove." 

But  Gabrielle  was  in  a  humour  to  be  vexed  at  every 
thing,  and  the  only  circumstance  that  softened  her 
anger,  was  the  satisfaction  of  having  informed  .4mman 
how  indifferent  she  was  to.  his  comments  on  her  ap- 
pearance. 

The  lieutenant  was  too  ignorant  of  the  vagaries  of 
female  character  to  suppose,  for  an  instant,  that  he  had 
offended  Gabrielle,  and  concluded  that  these  expres- 
sions were  drawn  from  her  by  poignant  regret,  although 
he  could  not  deny  that  he  would  have  been  pleased  to 
have  found  her  less  inconsolable. 
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"  I  have  come  to-day  on  an  important  errand/'  said 
tie,  turning  to  Birger. 

**  What  may  it  be,  lieutenant  ?  " 

*'  I  liave  a  great  favour  to  solicit  You  may  think 
that  it  is  not  justified  by  our  terms  of  familiarity — but 
I  shall  certainly  venture  to  ask  it  I  have  a  friendl  y 
service  to  request,  not  for  myself,  but  for  the  fishing 
village." 

Gabriclle  turned  unconsciously  toward  the  speaker. 
Erika  dropped  her  work,  while  her  eye  brightened- 
with  the  prospect  that  Birger  could  be  serviceable  to 
Amman;  and  even  old  Haraldson,  who,  joining  avarico 
to  all  his  other  qualities,  and  supposing  that  some 
donation  was  required,  liRtened  with  excited  curiosity 
to  the  conversation.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Birger 
replied : 

<'  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  of  any  service 
to  you,  lieutenant." 

**  1  was  prepared  to  expect  that  answer,  and  I  think 
that  it  does  not  require  a  very  close  intimacy  for  people 
to  know  what  they  can  expect  from  each  other.  The 
fact  is,  that  this  severe  winter  has  spread  misery  and 
wretchedness  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast — the 
villagers  are  now  beset  by  hunger  and  starvation ;  and 
but  yesterday,  a  boat  was  lost  with  three  of  our  most  able- 
boilied  seamen.  Their  brothers-in-law,  who,  in  a  fit 
of  desperation,  defying  the  cold  and  the  ice,  went  to 
the  ling  fishery  to  obtain  food  for  their  perishing 
children — half  frozen  and  half  starved,  they  probably 
had  not  sufiicient  strength  to  guard  their  boau  against 
the  squalls  which  come  up  so  suddenly  at  this  season. 
The  poor  men,  however,  are  delivered  from  their 
earthly  sorrows,  but  the  cries  of  their  widows  and 
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children  ring  in  my  ears.  These,  however,  are  not  all 
who  have  suffered.  A  similar  affliction  has  alighted 
upon  the  heads  of  other  wives :  not  fewer  than  three 
other  men  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  vain  endeavour 
to  support  their  families."  After  a  short  pause  which 
Bufflced  to  convince  Arve  of  the  sincere  sympathy  of 
Birger,  Eri)ca«  and  Gabrielle,  he  continued :  **  I  am 
certain  the  origin  of  all  our  evils  is  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  the  bare  necessaries  of  life ;  and  in  order  to 
remedy  this,  I  propose  the  establishment  of  a  shop  in 
the  village.  Holmgren,  the  most  grinding  of  all  Jews, 
has  now  monopolised  all  the  trade ;  and  my  heart  has 
risen,  and  my  blood  boiled,  when  I  have  seen  how  he 
imposes  upon  the  poor  fishermen.  1  intend  imme- 
diately to  take  out  a  licence  for  my  mother,  and  start 
her  in  trade ;  but  the  plan,  in  order  to  be  available, 
must  be  executed  immediately,  and  a  responsible 
bondsman  will  be  required — it  is  this  favour  which  I 
have  come  to  solicit  from  Herr  Haraldson." 

It  scarcely  required  the  tearful  and  appealing  look 
which  Erika  directed  toward  her  husband,  to  confirm 
him  in  the  resolution  which  he  had  already  formed. 

"  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me,''  he  said, 
in  a  tone  which  testified  to  the  esteem  with  which 
Amman  had  inspired  him,  **  to  see  the  strange  and 
heartfelt  interest  which  a  young  man  like  yourself 
cherishes  for  the  poor  {  and  it  would  be  wicked  and 
disgraceful  in  me  to  refuse  my  aid  to  a  project  so  useful. 
Wo  can  go  to  Gothenburg  together,  if  you  please,  and 
I  promise  you  we  shall  return  well  supplied  with  stores.*' 

Amman's  eyes  sparkled  with  a  joy  that  did  honour 
fa  the  warmth  of  big  heart,  and  with  an  earnestness 
that  betrayed  his  gratitude,  he  grasped  the  hand  of 
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Birger.  Ai  he  nised  his  eyes  they  fell  upon  those  of 
Gabrielle — and  the  infirmity  of  our  nature  may  be  for* 
given,  if,  at  the  sight  of  her  moistened  eyes,  radiant 
cheek,  and  approving  smile,  the  fishermen,  their  widows 
and  children,  for  full  five  minutes  all  vanished  from  his 
mind.  He  was  soon,  however,  recalled  to  himself  by 
the  contemptuous  words  of  old  Haraldson,  who  said, 
"That  it  see. tied  to  him  that  in  such  a  traffic  neither 
the  merchant  nor  the  security  would  amass  a  fortune. 
How  can  such  poor  wretches  pay  for  goods  ?  They  will 
get  in  debt,  and  when  the  day  of  payment  comes,  the 
loss  will  fall  upon  the  security." 

**  God  avert  such  an  evil !  If  they  have  no  money 
they  have  fish,  and  upon  that  commodity  we  could 
realise  a  sufficient  profit  to  cover  our  losses;  and  if  we 
should  only  succeed  so  far  as  to  indemnify  Heir  Harald- 
son, which  1  venture  to  promise,  we  neither  expect 
nor  desire  any  thing  farther.  My  mother  only  enters 
into  the  business  to  relieve  distress.  I  think,  more- 
over, that  we  all  owe  duties  as  well  to  the  public  as  to 
ourselves,  and  we  ought  not  to  calculate  so  closely  as 
to  see  whether  we  are  putting  money  into  our  own 
pocket,  when  we  are  rescuing  a  fellow-creature  from 
starvation." 

**  Young  people  without  experience  are  always  libe- 
ral, but  as  one  advances  in  life  he  learns  the  value  of 
money.  The  evil  of  which  you  speak  will  nevor  be  re- 
medied till  the  whole  village  are  plentifully  supplied. 
Such  a  feast  could  not  be  given  for  nothing,  and  he  who 
is  to  pay  for  it  had  better  count  the  loss." 

Birger  was  much  displeased  at  the  sneering  tone 
of  his  fiither,  but  without  replying  to  it  he  turned  to 
Amman,  and  said  — 

H  2 
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**  I  am  confident  that  there  will  he  no  risk  if  the  busi- 
ness is  prudently  managed ;  and  even  if  there  should 
be  a  small  loss,  1  have  stood  much  greater  shocks." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  we  have  had  enough 
of  them  for  one  year ;  and  that  we  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  schooner's  going  to  tlie  devil  without  going 
there  ourselves." 

•*  I  beg  of  you,  father,"  said  Gabrielle,  throwing  her 
arms  around  the  old  man's  neck,  "  not  to  speak  in  that 
manner  of  the  vessel  which  Rosenberg  commanded." 

**  Rosenberg  or  any  other  person,  it 's  all  the  same ; 
but  let  alone  your  nonsense  while  men  are  talking  about 
serious  matters." 

"  1  must  interrupt  you,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  yoo 
speak  in  such  a  harsh  tone." 

*<  Let  me  alone!" 

Gabrielle  appeared  to  be  so  overpowered  by  this  se- 
vere admonition,  that  the  old  man,  governed  by  afiec- 
tion  for  his  daughter,  soon  screwed  his  lips  into  a  smile, 
which  said — '*  Do  just  as  you  please,  you  know  that  you 
can  manage  me." 

Gabrielle,  who  was  fully  conscious  of  her  influence 
over  her  father,  was  too  upright  to  abuse  it;  she  there- 
fore kissed  her  father's  hand  with  becoming  humility, 
and  the  old  smuggler,  in  order  to  gratify  his  idol,  said 
nothing  more  upon  the  subject,  but  witlidrew  from  the 
room,  and  Ecmained  alone  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

"  Nuning  his  wrath  to  keep  it  wann." 

"  I  have  not  been  very  fortunate  with  your  father," 
said  Arve,  without,  however,  evincing  nmch  chagrin. 
"  If  I  had  been  so  unlucky  as  to  have  encountered  only 
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him,  f  should  have  to  return  with  my  purpose  unac- 
complished" 

**  He  means  less  than  be  says ;  but  in  any  event, 
Erika  and  Oabrielle  would  have  given  him  no  rest 
until  he  bad  promised  the  requisite  security/' 

**  When  shall  we  make  the  proposed  voyage  7  " 

"  As  soon  as  possible— to-morrow,  if  you  please : " 
and  Birger  gave  his  band,  and  the  affair  was  settled. 

"  It  is  very  kind  in  your  mother  to  superintend  this 
business ;  it  will  give  her  not  a  little  trouble  and  per- 
plexity in  her  old  age ;  and  I  should  think  from  this 
circumstance  alone  that  she  must  be  remarkably  bene- 
volent and  active." 

**  I  am  thankful  to  God  that  she  is  both,  and  if  she 
liad  not  an  assistant  equally  active  with  herself,  she 
never  would  accomplish  all  her  schemes  of  benevo- 
lence. But  Josephine  Carlmark,  a  poor  orphan  from 
L^— >,  has  herself  experienced  so  much  distress  and 
wretchedness,  that  she  sympathises  with  that  of  others. 
Her  heart  overflows  with  kindness,  and  she  is  as  much 
interested  in  this  plan  as  any  of  us  can  be." 

**  I  have  heard  of  her  charity  to  the  poor.  Do  you 
not  remember,  Erika,  that  an  old  woman  came  here 
some  time  ago,  and  told  us  that  this  same  young  lady 
had  stolen  away  from  home  to  watch  with  the  sick  wife 
of  her  son ;  and  how,  at  the  same  time,  she  worked  with 
her  needle,  mending  the  clothes  of  the  half-naked 
children?" 

"  Did  she  do  that?— the  excellent  Josephine !  it  was 

very  much  like  her.    She  suffers  no  one  to  suspect  the 

good  which  she  does ;  she  feared  that  her  mother  might 

reprove  her  for  overtasking  her  powers." 

**  Vou  tpcak  warmly  in  your  friend's  praise,"  said 
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Erikft,  smiling  cordially.  **  I  mutt  confets  that  we  hare 
heard  loine  rumoun,  and  ought,  perhaps,  to  oongrmtu- 
late  you.** 

"  T  assure  you,  my  dear  Dame  Haraldson,  that  yon 
are  too  premature,  sJthough  I  aceept  your  congratula- 
tions for  havisig  an  agreeable  companion  and  an  affec* 
tionate  sister." 

<*But  people  think/'  resumed  Erifca,  "that  they 
have  more  certain  information  i  but  as  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  ul Icing  about  what  they  know  but  little,  I  can 
readily  believe  that  they  may  be  mistaken  upon  the 
present  occasion;  but  under  any  circumstances,  the 
young  lady  of  whom  you  speak  is  a  good  and  amiable 
girl,  whom  without  knowing  I  vdue  highly,  and  I 
cannot  suppress  a  wish  to  see  her.  I  doubt  not  that 
she  would  be  a  useftil  and  agreeable  oompanion  to  Oa- 
brielle,  and  it  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  if  your 
mother  would  give  her  permission  to  make  us  a  visit" 

"  I  beseech  you  to  bring  her  with  you,  my  good 
Lieutenant  Amman,"  said  Oabrielle,  who  had  hitherto 
listened  in  silence  to  the  conversation ;  "  I  should  !•• 
Joice  to  see  one  whose  praise  is  in  the  mouth  of  all  the 
poor." 

**  Your  anticipations  of  a  happy  interview  could  not 
exceed  those  with  which  Josephine  looks  forward  to  a 
meeting  with  Miss  Gabrielle.  Our  fishing  village  is 
not  so  secluded  that  the  intelligence  has  escaped  us 
that  all  the  wretched  on  the  coast  bless  the  Ruse  of 
TisteWn." 

A  bright  blush  mantled  the  cheek  of  Oabrielle. 
Never  had  this  familiar  appellation  made  such  an  im- 
pression  upon  her  senses,  and  with  modesty  and  con- 
ftision  she  bent  over  her  work. 
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**  Oabrielle  U  uniued  to  compliment!/'  laid  Birger, 
*'  but  I  beieech  you,  lieutenant,  to  think  leriouBly  of 
what  Erilca  hai  proposed  {  and,  for  ourselves  and 
Oabrielle,  we  shall  be  under  great  obligations/' 

"  As  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit  it,"  said  Arve. 

llie  next  day  the  voyage  was  made  to  Gothenburg, 
and  abundantly  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
Arve  returned  to  the  fishing  village  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  The  news  spread  like  wild-fire  that  he  was 
about  to  open  a  shop  i  and  that  stranger  who  witnessed 
the  exclamations  of  joy  and  surprise,  might  have  sup- 
posed that  a  government  squadron  had  arrived  with  an 
abundance  of  all  the  luxuries  on  earth  to  be  gratui- 
tously distributed.  But  the  cause  of  all  this  emotion 
was,  that  the  worn-out  and  half-starved  fishermen  were, 
for  a  few  days,  to  experience  some  mitigation  of  their 
woes.  Business  was  immediately  commenced  in  Dame 
Amman's  house  I  and  that  excellent  lady  herself  took 
her  position  behind  the  counter,  with  her  meal-ladle  in 
her  hand,  while  the  assiduous  and  unwearied  Josephine 
received  the  articles  which  were  brought  in  exchange 
for  goods. 

It  was  not  until  the  evening,  when  the  fishwives  re- 
turned home,  one  with  a  measure  of  meal,  another  with 
ft  slice  of  ham,  a  third  with  a  bunch  of  herrings,  and 
each  with  a  bag  of  potatoes  and  a  cheerful  countenance, 
that  Dame  Amman  closed  her  shop ;  and  the  little 
family  assembled  around  the  evening  fire  to  enjoy  the 
unbounded  luxury  of  calling  to  mind  the  misery  they 
had  relieved,  and  the  good  they  had  accomplished. 
The  good  lieutenant  was  entirely  insensible  of  the  cause 
of  the  unusual  noise  and  excitement  which  prevailed, 
but  he  nevertheless  enjoyed  it  greatly,  seated  in  his 
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arm-chair,  and  bowing  to  all  who  came  for  the  par- 
poses  of  trade. 

After  the  meal  was  concluded,  Dame  Amman  usuaUy 
read  one  of  the  psalms,  which  Arve  and  Josephine 
listened  to  with  more  edification  and  improvement  than 
it'  it  had  been  delivered  by  a  bishop  in  a  cathedral. 
The  good  woman  was  more  bending  in  her  manners 
than  she  was  formerly,  the  prosperity  which  attended 
her,  and  the  misery  with  which  she  was  surrounded* 
inspired  her  with  humility ;  she  was,  moreover,  humbled 
by  the  redoubled  love  which  was  yielded  to  her  by 
Arve  and  Josephine,  and  she  was  no  longer  so  dicta- 
torial  as  when  she  ruled  her  son,  and  disputed  with 
Lieutenant  Pehr — her  voice  had  lost  its  arrogant  tone, 
and  its  softness  was  as  marked  when  she  addressed 
them,  as  when  she  addressed  those  muto  children  of 
nifectionate  memory — the  balsams.  The  new  traffic, 
however,  was  not  without  its  perplexities.  Peter  Holm- 
ffcen  protested — he  entered  a  legal  complaint,  because 
the  store  was  opened  before  the  licence  arrived,  and 
he  circulated  scandalous  reports  about  the  Amman 
family ;  but  these  did  no  harm,  for  no  one  believed 
him.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  entirely  deserted  by 
his  customers,  and  long  before  Arve  expected  it,  the 
wlshed-for  licence  arrived.  The  real  dispute  was  now 
terminated ;  but  the  rage  and  malice  of  Peter  Holm* 
gren  threw  him  into  a  bilious  fever,  which,  to  his  other 
losses,  almost  added  that  of  his  life.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, recovered,  and  neglected  no  means  to  call  back 
his  old  customers.  In  the  first  place,  he  offered  more 
for  the  fish  than  the  Ammans  did,  who  would  not  excite 
unfounded  expectations ;  and  when  this  expedient  proved 
unsuccessful,  be  attempted  to  undersell  his  rivals.  But 
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tliir  Mitlcd  pric«»  wtro  malnultitfd  in  Pamo  Catiic- 
riti«'fl  flhop,  nor  wer«  thi*y  lowered  when  their  cuniomvtn 
occAstonnlly  deierted  them  to  make  tome  small  pur- 
chtmei  nt  Oroby. 

*'  Let  them  f|;o/'  iNld  Arve,  am  hU  mother  wn*  dented 
one  day  hy  her  counter,  AlmoNt  without  employment. 
'*  People  chMn{(e  with  the  windi  but  It  is  well  ttitit  wo 
hftve  our  goodt  in  the  itore  Agnlmtt  the  «prln)(,  whrn 
the  price  of  every  article  In  dearer --the  peopU  will  re- 
turn when  the  ig^olden  ihower  hae  eenNed." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  delighted  Peter  aaw  bin  ehopa 
crowded  with  cu«tomer«,  and  hie  lofts  filled  with  fi«h. 
I)ut  Arve  wai  right  i  spring  arrived —goods  were  ex- 
hausted—high prices  were  demanded,  and  the  under- 
selling game  of  the  patron  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
termination*  He  first  raised  his  prices  In  a  slight  de- 
gree, and  finally  to  the  old  rates,  for  he  thought  that  he 
had  secured  his  customers  i  but  he  was  miiitttki^n,  and 
met  with  mortification  and  embarrassment  i  the  flsh- 
wives  returned  to  the  Arnmans  and  uniform  prices,  and 
the  "  new  concern  "  flourished  more  brightly  than  at 
the  commencement. 

"  Was  I  not  in  the  right?**  said  Arve,  when  the 
people  again  thronged  the  store,  and  the  time  of  the 
good  mother  and  her  export  clerk  was  constantly 
occupied. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 

Two  yean  of  Gabrielle's  probation  had  now  passed 
away,  and  the  lieutenant,  in  his  cruises  along  the 
Skargord,  occasionally  visited  Tistelon»  where  he  was 
always  welcomed  by  old  Uaraldson,  on  accouut  of  the 
punctuality  of  his  payments,  and  the  prudence  and 
integrity  which  distinguished  all  his  undertakings. 
Anton  most  carefully  avoided  any  intimacy  with  the 
lieutenant,  and  whenever  he  saw  the  cutter  approach- 
ing, he  jumped  into  a  boat  and  rowed  to  the  other 
side,  and  employed  himself  all  the  day  in  chanting  the 
old  strain : 

"  I  am  no  knight,  though  I  seem  such  to  ytm ; 
I  am  only  poor  Neckan  from  the  biUowB  of  blue ! ."— 

and  at  the  same  time  mechanically  throwing  his  hook 
into  the  water,  and  drawing  up  sea- weed.  Whenever 
Arve  visited  the  house  in  the  winter  time  he  retired  to 
his  own  room,  daily  becoming  more  moody  and  low- 
spirited,  but  having  no  relapse  of  the  violent  paroxysms 
with  which  he  was  formerly  assailed. 

Gabrielle  and  Josephine  became  most  intimate 
friends,  and  were  soon  united  to  each  other  as  closely 
as  two  such  dissimilar  natures  could  be.  Dame  Cathe- 
rine did  not  view  the  intimacy  with  much  complacency; 
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Imt  hiving  once,  in  a  kind  moment,  given  her  consent 
to  the  first  visit,  she  could  not  severely  reprove  the 
subsequent  ones. 

Arve  had  grown  entirely  out  of  her  control,  and  he 
soon  showed  his  mother  that  she  must  not  interfere  with 
a  nunCt  affairs.  She  did  not,  therefore,  venture  to  offer 
any  remonstrance  to  his  Tistelon  visits.  There  was, 
moreover,  a  decision  about  Arve*s  character  that  de- 
terred his  mother  from  such  interference.  But  the  fact 
that  Gabrielle  was  already  betrothed,  tended  more  than 
any  thing  else  to  tranquillise  her  fears,  for  she  was  too 
ignorant  of  the  operations  of  the  human  heart,  to  be 
aware  of  the  attractions  which  surrounded  a  forbidden 
object.  ^  Arve  could  never  covet  the  bride  of  another ;' 
and  if,  at  times,  she  doubted  his  firmness,  she  relied 
with  confidence  upon  his  moral  principles.  She  was 
too  wise,  moreover,  to  search  for  what  she  did  not  wish 
to  find. 

Order  and  comparative  comfort  now  reigned  through- 
out the  village  ;  faithful  to  his  determination  to  live 
not  only  for  himself  but  for  the  general  good,  he  intro- 
duced many  useful  habits,  which  he  was  always  the 
first  to  vindicate  by  his  example. 

Two  things  of  primary  importance  were  accom- 
plished :  he  provided  means  of  support  for  the  old  and 
disabled  by  a  fund  raised  from  the  voluntary  gifts  of 
those  inhabitants  of  the  Skargord  who  were  able  to 
sustain  themselves,  and  contribute  also  to  the  support 
ofK>thers.  By  this,  and  other  devices,  he  was  enabled 
to  make  the  necessary  purchases ;  even  the  widows  of 
the  three  fishermen  obtained  a  living  by  superintend- 
ing, in  turn,  the  cooking  for  the  poor. 

Every  day  at  noon,  the  old  men  and  women  failed 
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not  to  ble»i  the  young  lieutenant,  between  eveiy  spoon- 
ful, as  they  ate  their  soup  in  the  house  where  the  simple 
public  kitchen  was  established.  Food  was  sent  to  those 
whom  extreme  age  or  sickness  kept  at  home,  and  as 
the  warm  broth  revived  their  feeble  frames,  they  sent 
up  heart-felt  prayers  for  him  who  thus  laboured  in  their 
behalf.  Arve  founded  another  equally  wise  and  bene  • 
ficial  institution  in  a  kind  of  school,  where  the  half- 
savage  children  who  had  grown  up  in  rude  ignorance, 
might  attain  at  least  a  capacity  to  read  and  write,  and 
a  perception  of  the  simple  truths  of  Christianity.  An 
old  boatman,  too  feeble  to  labour,  became  the  teacher 
of  the  school,  and  calling  in  a  well  twisted  rope*s-end 
to  aid  his  own  small  acquirements,  he  undertook  to 
give  instructions  to  the  youthful  fishermen,  and  in  re- 
turn, received  his  board  free  of  cost,  in  the  public 
kitchen,  together  with  a  salary  of  six  rix-dollars  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  tobacco  per  month.  He  was 
called  indiscriminately,  father  Flint,  boatman  Flint,  or 
Flint  boatman,  and  no  one  could  accuse  him  of  want  ot 
zeal  in  his  calling.  During  the  livelong  day  he  tugged 
hard  at  A,  B,  C,  and  spelled  out  b-a-d  bad,  b-o^y  boy, 
and  f'O'd  rod,  showing  sometimes  the  practical  use 
of  the  latter  to  his  pupils ;  and  then  in  the  evening 
came  the  time  of  reward,  and  father  Flint  delighted  to 
display  his  talents  for  instruction  and  amusement  at 
once.  Sitting  on  the  shelf  of  a  flat  rock,  that  overhung 
the  sea,  the  old  boatman,  inspired  by  the  sight  before 
him,  gazed  on  the  waves  sporting  on  the  beach,  and 
told  his  troop  of  pupils  the  adventures  of  his  own 
youth,  interspersed  with  descriptions  of  distant  lands ; 
where  Oreenlanders  and  Hottentots,  turbaned  Turks 
and  sable  sons  of  Africa,  whales  and  water-spouts 
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ftlinrkf  ttnd  shipwrecki,  figured  in  strange  amociatiom 
In  winter,  theie  evening  meetings  were  held  around  the 
fire  i  a  small  candle,  in  a  broken  bottle,  lighted  up  the 
boatman's  still  vigorous  form,  as  with  his  fur  cap  on  his 
ear,  and  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  he  delighted  his  audi- 
ence sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor,  with  stories  and 
illustrations,  drawn  at  first  hand  from  nature  and  from 
life. 

But  his  lessons  in  geography  were  his  chief  glory. 
Drawing  on  the  table,  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  a  strange 
figure,  which  a  vigorous  imagination  might  conjecture 
to  be  a  circle,  and  then  marking  it  with  various  crooked 
lines  till  it  took  the  rude  semblance  of  a  cabbage  head, 
the  delighted  and  enthusiastic  master  would  say : 

"  Here,  my  children,  you  see  the  terrctitrinl  globe." 

The  young  race  of  fishers,  crowding  closely  around 
the  table,  would  gaze  with  astonishment  on  the  curi* 
oflity,  while  their  teacher,  reading  their  reelings  in  their 
looks,  would  continue : 

"  J  know  it  is  something  you  have  no  notion  of,  but 
I  will  teach  you ;  for  it  is  a  great  pleasure  and  a  great 
advantage  to  know  something  of  the  globe.  The  earth 
we  tread  upon  is  a  ball,  shaped  just  like  that.  Now  do 
you  understand  what  I  say,  children  7  *' 

With  staring  eyes  and  open  mouths  the  gaping  band 
would  shout  out :  **  Oh  !  to  be  6ure  we  do." 

"This,"  pointing  to  a  broad  sttoke  which  seemed 
like  the  stalk  of  the  cabbage,  "this  is  the  axle  which 
the  world  whirls  round  on.  You  see  it  has  got  two 
ends.  This  here  end  is  the  north  pole ;  but  no  one  can 
get  there  through  the  snow  and  ice.  Many  thousand 
years  ago  though,  one  old  sailor  got  to  it,  and  brought 
away  with  him  the  great  magnet,  and  to  him  we  owe  the 
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blessed  compass.  But  you  cannot  comprehend  this 
yet,  you  must  learn  a  little  more  first  Here  are  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  I  shall  write  down  on  each 
of  ihein  its  name.  The  greatest  of  them  all  is  America. 
I  have  been  there,  at  Rio  Janeiro — say  Rio  Janeiro^ 
cliildren." 

" Riva^nera I"  *  shouted  a  few  of  the  boldest,  nua- 
tering  up  courage  to  answer  the  question. 

**Riva-nera!  no,  you  numskulls!  1  believe  you 
would  pull  down  the  whole  ball  of  the  earth  if  you 
could." 

And  from  Rio  Janeiro  as  his  centre,  the  instructor 
went  out  into  neighbouring  regions  of  knowledge^ 
equally  accurate  and  complete,  till  he  had  entirely 
circumnavigated  his  terrestrial  globe. 

Arve  frequently  attended  fatlier  Flint's  lectures, 
taking  his  place  modestly  on  the  benches  with  the 
boys,  (though  the  old  man  always  offered  him  his  own 
scat  of  honour  and  authority — a  well-worn  leather  arm- 
chair,  with  patched-up  legs,)  and  returned  contented 
and  iiappy  from  the  diligent  old  teacher,  after  having 
talked  over  with  him  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 

One  change,  meantime,  had  taken  place  in  the 
house  of  the  Arnmans.  The  old  lieutenant,  who  bad 
been  so  long  Dame  Catherine's  faithful  friend  and 
companion,  till  he  became  at  last — why  should  we  not 
say  it  ? — her  nursling,  already  slept  for  more  than  a 
year  under  the  simple  tombstone  which  Arve  erected 
to  his  memory. 

Daroe  Amman,  with  her  usual  fortitude,  bore  his 
)o88  in  silent  resignation ;  but  every  time  she  caat  her 
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eye  on  the  paper  figuref,  careftilly  preserved  in  her 
husband's  drawer,  which  bad  been  to  long  the  old 
man's  much-loved  playthings,  and  which  had  given  him 
pleasure  even  in  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  a  tear  of 
true  sorrow  would  steal  down  from  her  eye  upon  the 
treasured  relics. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  heroine. 

Faithful,  and  with  a  longing  heart,  had  Gabrielle 
counted  the  slowly  passing  hours  of  two  weary  years. 
The  third  had  Just  begun,  when  Birger  brought  home 
with  him  one  day  from  Gothenburg  a  stranger,  whose 
blunt  manners,  bushy  whiskers,  and  weather-beaten 
face,  marked  him  at  once  as  an  old  seaman.  Birger 
introduced  him  as  Captain  Kocher,  a  man  who  had 
sailed  all  over  the  world,  and  who  had  just  come  from 
South  America. 

*'  America !  *'  cried  Gabrielle,  with  glowing  cheeks. 
*'  Perhaps  he  brings  some  tidings  of—"  She  stopped, 
but  Birger  said : 

**  Speak  out,  Ella,  what  you  meant  to  say." 

Her  beating  heart  almost  choked  her  utterance,  as 
■he  said : 

*'  I  only  wished  to  know,  sir,  whether  in  America 
you  met  Captain  Rosenberg?" 

Kocher  took  the  hand  of  the  trembling  girl,  and 
looked  for  a  moment  at  the  plain  gold  ring  upon  her 
finger. 

**  This,"  he  said,  softening  his  rough  voice  into  a 
tone  of  kindness,  **  I  presume  Captain  Roeenbcrg  gave 
you." 

^'Ves,"  stammered  Gabrielle:  ''does  be  eeod  mf 
any  message  ? " 
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*'  He  sends  you  a  warm  and  heart-felt  greeting*  I 
had  a  hurried  interview  with  him  an  hour  before  I  left 
Bahia." 

"  Ah !  you  did  see  him  then !  Had  he  not  time  to 
send  me  a  single  line  or  remembrance  ?  Was  he  well  t 
Did  he  say  he  would  surely  come  home  at  the  end  of 
the  year  ? " 

Captain  Kocher  shook  his  head,  with  a  faint  and 
serious  smile. 

"  Too  many  questions  at  once/'  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
sympathy.  "  He  said  that  death  alone  could  chill  the 
feelings  of  his  heart,  and  he  sent  you  his  love." 

"  That  I  believe/'  said  Gabrielle,  not  regarding  the 
emphasis  with  which  the  captain  spoke  the  last  words. 
"  But  his  return ;  did  he  not  speak  of  that  ?  " 

"He  said  something  of  it;  but  if  I  must  speak 
frankly,  though  he  wished  it,  be  had  but  little  hope  ot 
it" 

<* Gracious  heavens!  has  he  met  misfortune  there 
then,  as  here  ?     Has  he  gained  nothing  ?  " 

"  I  believe  he  had  succeeded  well  in  his  enterprises 
— I  could  infer  as  much  from  what  he  told  me ;  but 
there  are  many  things  that  may  prevent  us  from  accom- 
plishing what  we  wish." 

"  I  cannot  understand/'  said  Gabrielle,  with  impa- 
tience, "what  can  prevent  Rosenberg  from  coming 
home,  if  he  has  succeeded  in  his  affairs." 

"Oh,  an  obstacle  might  naturally  occur,"  said  Kocher. 
"  I  speak  now  only  of  the  general  fact :  but  no  one, 
even  in  the  prime  of  life,  is  safe  against  being  surprised 
by  death ! " 

"  Death  1 "  repeated  Gabrielle ;  "  is  he  dead  then ! " 
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And  a  chill  of  terror  again  seized  her  heart.  The 
captain  could  not  bear  the  anguished  look  of  her  in- 
quiring eyes,  and  turned  away  as  he  said : 

"  Rosenberg  was  alive  when  1  left  him ;  but  he  is 
now  more  probably  an  inhabitant  of  heaven  than  of 
ear  til.  Hearing  that  he  was  earnestly  seeking  for  a 
ship-master,  one  of  his  acquaintance  brought  me  to 
him ;  he  was  then  labouring  under  a  severe  fever» 
which  attacked  him  in  the  tropical  countries.  I  could 
remain  with  him  only  a  few  minutes,  and  he  made  me 
promise,  that  when  I  returned  to  Sweden  I  would  see 
his  betrothed,  and  tell  her  that  whether  he  died  or 
recovered  all  his  endeavours  and  all  his  thoughts  cen- 
tred in  her.  Thus  far  he  had  been  prosperous ;  but  he 
feared,  that  left  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  his  affairs 
would  yield  but  little  profit.  Should  he  recover,  he 
hoped  to  read)  home  by  the  appointed  time,  and  he 
would  write  to  his  betrothed  as  soon  as  he  could  hold 
a  pen.  When  I  left  him  I  took  these  from  his  own 
hands,"  said  Kocher,  showing  a  few  shells  of  remarkable 
beauty,  and  giving  them  to  Gabrielle.  "  They  were  the 
only  remembrance  he  had  time  to  send  you." 

Gabrielle  listened  to  this  narrative  with  wonderful 
fortitude.  It  was  her  first  great  trial,  and  it  developed 
the  powers  of  her  young  mind,  as  if  in  preparation  for 
the  stroke  that  might  await  her.  But  the  pains  of 
suspense  are,  perhaps,  of  all  others  the  most  exhaust- 
ing to  the  mind.  A  known  and  certain  calamity  we 
can  look  steadily  in  the  face ;  but  when  fear  and  hope 
struggle  together  for  the  mastery,  they  leave  no  rest  to 
the  wearied  senses  and  the  overburdened  heart. 

Gabrielle's  bosom  laboured  with  her  emotion,  and 
then  her  tears  fell  last  on  Rosenberg's  gifts.    She  could 
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not,  ind  ihe  would  not  give  up  hope ;  but  the  iaw  be* 
fore  her  all  the  agonies  of  long-continued  auspeiMe. 

"  I  regret,"  laid  the  honeit  captain,  **  that  I  under- 
took to  deliver  auch  «  message,  now  that  I  see  what  wad 
work  it  makes !  But  the  request  of  a  sailor  and  a  coun- 
tryman, stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  was  law  to  me 
— T  could  not  refuse  it" 

Haraldson  and  Birger  both  assured  the  captain  that 
they  could  not  duly  express  to  him  their  thanlu  ibr 
having  fulfilled  his  painful  promise  so  conscientiously; 
to  hear  of  such  a  misfortune  by  common  report  would 
have  been  much  worse.  At  any  rate,  however  distress- 
ing, it  could  not  be  avoided. 

"We  must  not  consider  it  as  certain  yet,"  aaid 
Erika,  with  a  hopefiil  look  at  Gabrielle,  who  stood  pale 
and  silent ;  "  possibly  a  letter  may  come  to  you  bring- 
ing  us  all  comfort  and  joy.  I  at  least  will  not  despair. 
1  have  hope  still." 

**  And  I  also,"  said  Anton,  starting  from  his  chimney 
corner  i  **  a  voice  within  me  cries  aloud,  '  Rosenberg 
yet  lives ! '  and  therefore,  you  pale  fair  maiden,  never 
think  to  put  on  the  garb  of  mourning,  and  so  be  free  to 
take  to  yourself  another  !  While  I  can  have  my  tongue 
I  will  not  cease  to  shout  in  yours  ears,  Roienberg  ytt 
Uveal** 

As  the  harsh,  wild  voice  ceased,  Kocher  turned  his 
head  to  the  corner  from  whence  it  issued.  Anton  had 
grown  worse  during  the  last  auturan.  His  emaciated 
form  had  fallen  away  more  and  more.  His  voice,  in 
upecch,  still  more  In  singing,  had  come  to  resemble  the 
scream  of  the  night-bird  ;  his  hair  hung  matted  over  his 
forehead,  casting  a  darker  shade  over  his  sunken  eyes; 
and  an  obstinate  and  sullen  apathy  prevented  hiiiiscif 
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and  others  from  bestowing  more  attention  on  his  per- 
aonat  appearsnce. 

*'  This  is  a  poor  sick  lad,  I  suppose/'  said  Captain 
Kocher,  approaching  him  with  a  kindly  expression. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Anton,  wildly,  *•  I  am  ill 
enough ;  this  whole  household  is  plague-smitten,  and 
the  budget  you  have  brought  us  has  not  mended 
things." 

**  What  budget  do  you  mean,  my  poor  lad  7 "  asked 
the  captain. 

Anton's  laugh  was  loud  and  fearful,  as  he  said,  "  I 
mean  your  tidings  about  Rosenberg.  I'hey  will  make 
more  mischief  than  any  one  but  me  can  conceive  ;  but 
I  see  it  all  clearly." 

*'  Let  him  alone,"  said  old  Haraldson,  with  a  forced 
gentleness  of  tone,  intending  to  impose  upon  the  cap- 
tain. "  He  is  my  youngest  son — alas  I  he  is  " 
Haraldson  nodded  significantly  to  the  captain.  He 
dared  not  exasperate  the  dangerous  youth  by  his  cus- 
tomary assertion. 

'*  Oh  1  speak  it  out!"  cried  Anton,  his  cheeks  pale 
with  rage.  '*  Speak  it  out  1 — say  I  am  mad,  but  that 
you  think  it  most  prudeni  not  to  put  me  in  the  mad- 
house." 

««Go  to  your  coamber,  Anton,  this  instant,"  said 
Erika,  sternly.  She  very  seldom  resorted  to  severity  ( 
but  her  power  over  him  succeeded  even  now,  though 
the  violence  of  his  outbreak  made  her  almost  fear  to 
attempt  it  Muttering  some  half-articulated  words  in 
a  low  tone,  the  boy  cowered  under  her  eye,  and  stole  up 
stairs. 

**  That  is  very  sad,"  said  the  kind-hearted  captain. 

I  2 
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Has  the  poor  boy  suffered  under  this  malady  froiD 
the  first,  or  have  later  events  disordered  bis  mind? " 

'*  We  can  hardly  tell,"  said  Haraldson,  with  hardy 
composure.  **  It  began  in  his  childhood  ;  at  times  he 
seems  better,  but  the  evil  remains  with  him ;  and  wfam 
one  thinks  his  mind  the  dearest,  it  will  break  out  just 
as  you  have  seen  it" 

**  Does  his  illness  never  take  a  dangerous  form?  I 
see  you  do  not  choose  to  send  him  away,"  said  the 
captain. 

**  Why,  you  may  suppose  it  is  not  the  easiest  thing  to 
manage  him ;  but  heaven  knows,  Others  always  have  a 
tenderness  for  their  oflbpring.  1  have  not  the  heart  to 
send  the  poor  thing  to  the  mad-house." 

The  eyes  of  Birger  and  Erika  met  The  expression 
of  their  common  abhorrence  of  the  old  man's  unnatural 
audacity  beamed  at  once  from  both. 

Meantime,  Gabrielle  sat  forgotten  in  the  confusion, 
by  any  one  but  Peter  Lindgren.  Peter,  the  brave 
sailor-boy  who  had  loved  his  master  so  faithfully,  was 
now  a  regular  boatman  on  one  of  Birger's  timber- 
vessels.  Since  he  had  been  f<H*ced  to  part  with  his 
master,  Peter  had  troubled  his  head  no  more  about 
navigation.  He  had  engaged  in  Birger's  service,  with 
the  better  prospect  of  soon  having  a  wife  and  a  house 
of  his  own.  He  had  become  one  of  Birger's  best  and 
most  trusted  men.  Entering  the  room  unperceived,  he 
had  heard  a  subject  discussed  which  still  lay  close  to 
hib  heart  Neither  thinking  nor  caring  how  his  beha- 
viour might  appear  to  others,  Peter  went  up  to  Gabri- 
elle, took  her  baud  with  respectful  sympathy,  audwiule 
warm  teaiti  fell  from  his  eyes  upon  it,  he  said  with 
simple  sinrerity, — 
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"  MiM  ElU,  my  heart  lorrowi  with  youri  for  my  old 
captain.  I  knew  him  well,  and  loved  him  more  than 
myaelf.  I  ihall  never  ceaae  to  blame  myself  for  leaving 
bim,  in  obedience  to  hit  ordera.  Oh !  could  I  have 
been  with  him  in  his  need !  No  one  there  could  know 
81  well  as  1  how  he  liked  to  have  things  done,  and  was 
used  to  have  them.'* 

*<  Thanks,  my  good  Peter,  for  your  sympathy,''  said 
Oabrielle ;  **  but  you  must  not  blame  yourself  for  obey- 
ing the  last  order  of  your  captain  }  you  know  he  sent 
you  home  to  me." 

**  Yes,  that  is  true  i  and  I  would  rather  have  held 
my  hand  in  the  fire  than  have  disobeyed  him.  Yet 
how  much  he  must  have  missed  me." 

'*  More  than  mef"  said  Oabrielle,  in  a  whisper — 
"  but  go,  Peter ;  let  me  weep  in  solitude.  1  shall  be 
lonely  enough  next  autumn  at  your  and  Lena's  marriage. 
I  feel  sure  of  it— he  will  never  return."  And  pressing 
her  hands  on  her  heart,  Oabrielle  hurried  to  hei  own 
room  to  weep  without  restraint 

Such  hours  as  Oabrielle  now  passed  form  a  severe 
ordeal  both  for  the  mind  and  heart  Well  is  it  with 
those  whose  slumbering  energies  are  not  stifled,  but 
roused  by  adversity. 

The  next  day  Kocher  took  his  departure,  assuring 
the  afflicted  family,  that  he  would  inform  them  whether 
a  letter  came  by  the  vessel  which  was  soon  expected 
from  Bahia. 

**  Yes,  if  we  are  to  receive  any  letter  from  him  it 
will  surely  come  soon,"  said  Birger,  who,  together  with 
Ilaraldson,  went  down  to  the  pier  with  the  stranger. 

••  So  I  think,"  said  Captain  Kocher.    **  Aoaenberg'a 
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fever  when  I  saw  him  was  juat  in  its  crisis.  If  it  took 
a  favourable  turn,  assuredly  he  will  not  delay  to  send 
you  the  news  of  it" 

"  But  a  letter  sent  from  such  a  distance,"  interposed 
Haraldson,  **  may  never  arrive." 

"  Oh,  have  no  fear  of  that.  When  one  countryman 
entrusts  a  letter  to  another  to  bring  home,  it  is  as  safe 
as  the  bank ;  and  when  we  get  it,  we  shall  take  the 
best  care  of  it.  I  will  spare  no  pains  to  console  the 
poor  betrothed  maiden." 

As  soon  as  the  stranger  captain  had  gone,  Erika 
went  in  haste  up  stairs  to  Anton's  room.  Since  the 
preceding  evening  he  had  not  shown  himself. 

"  Open  the  door,  Anton  I "  said  Erika,  knocking. 
"  I  have  been  here  before :  let  me  come  in." 

*<  No !  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  was  the  short 
answer ;  "  I  choose  to  be  alone." 

"  But  I  must  speak  with  you,  my  dear  Anton ;  so 
do  not  be  obstinate,  but  let  me  come  in.  You  know 
you  always  do  what  I  desire." 

**  Yes,  and  in  return,  you  order  me  about  like  a  poor 
dog.  Now  you  may  stand  out  there,  and  see  how  yoo 
like  it     I  don't  care  about  you." 

"  You  grieve  me,  Anton ! "  said  Erika  in  her  mildest 
tone :  "  no  one  loves  you  as  I  do  ;  remember,  you  your- 
self last  night  forced  me  to  be  severe." 

'<  But  what  right  have  you  to  set  yourself  up  over  me  f 
I  am  my  own  master  here  as  well  as  Birger.  As  large 
a  portion  in  the  island  and  the  smuggled  goods  be- 
longs to  me  as  to  him,  so  I  only  laugh  at  Dame  Birger's 
anger.      I  will  be  my  own  master.    Go  away  from  me." 

Erika  heard  all  this  with  a  sigh.    It  was  a  new  tone 
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for  Antoiii  and  she  feared  it  might  portend  a  new  state 
of  his  mind,  in  which  it  might  he  harder  to  manage 
him  even  than  at  present 

"  Oh,  you  may  sigh,"  cried  Anton  from  his  room, 
in  a  sneering  tone  ;  **  I  have  had  my  sighing  too,  you 
may  well  think.  You  can  never  count  up  the  sighs  I 
have  breathed ;  but  you — for  shame  I  Is  it  not  abomi- 
nable that  you  should  carry  your  head  so  high,  jiist  as 
if  you  were  not  the  wife  of  a — ^you  may  thank  me  for 
not  saying  what." 

Erika's  heart  quivered,  but  her  voice  was  firm  and 
commanding,  as  she  said :  "  Silence,  sir !  and  open 
the  door  at  once  f  Are  you  so  ungrateful  as  to  forget 
the  long  nights  I  watched  with  you  f  and  all  the  sighs 
and  tears  your  long  sickness  cost  me  f  " 

"True  enough,"  said  he,  in  a  milder  tone;  "you 
did  much  for  me,— I  do  not  forget  it.  Then  it  was 
that  my  angels  visited  me,  but  they  have  left  me  since." 

**  But  I  do  not  leave  you,  Anton ;  and  if  you  knew 
how  well  I  wish  you,  and  what  pain  you  give  me  now, 
you  would  not  so  treat  her  whom  your  angels  left  to 
watch  over  you  when  they  could  stay  no  longer." 

"  You  select  your  words  well,  Erika — ^you  know  how 
I  am  to  be  moved.  I  will  let  you  in.  You,  at  any 
rate,  are  a  good  woman." 

Erika's  countenance  as  she  entered  and  shut  the 
door,  expressed  a  degree  of  grief  and  suffering  which 
struck  Anton. 

"  Forgive  me  for  not  behaving  well  to  you,  and  do 
not  grieve  about  it,  Erika." 

'*  I  willingly  forgive  you,  Anton,  for  you  do  not  al- 
ways know  what  you  say ;  but  sometimes  you  take  plea- 
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sure  in  appearingr  a  perfect  maniac — that  is  wieked. 
How  could  you  break  out  so  strangely  last  night  before 
a  stranger  ? " 

"  Why,  because  I  feel  assured,  as  you  do,  that  Rosen- 
berg is  alive,  I  am  more  certain  of  it  even  than  you ;  and 
then — but  keep  thit  between  ourselves — ^an  awful  fore- 
boding came  over  me — I  often  have  it.  There  is  a 
night-bird  that  often  screams  terrible  things  in  my  ear, 
and  whenever  I  hear  his  voice  my  brain  begins  to  boiL" 
"  What  foreboding  ?  "  asked  Erika,  faintly. 
'*  Why  do  you  ask  me  ? "  he  answered ;  **  you  are 
clear-sighted.  Does  not  Birger  say  always  that  you  are 
the  most  sensible  woman  in  the  world  ? " 

'*  I  ask  you  because  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean, 
and  I  wish  to  know.*' 

<<  Oh !  I  am  a  fool,  a  maniac  1  and  what  can  I  know 
worth  a  wise  woman's  hearing  ? " 

"  Now  do  not  be  angry  again  without  cause.  What 
is  it  you  brood  over,  Anton  ?  if  you  have  any  regard 
for  me,  tell  me.  Oftentimes  you  see  farther  than  the 
rest  of  us — that  I  have  already  remarked." 

"  Well  then,  I  say  it  is  a  shame  that  you  do  not  see 
as  well  as  I,  that  the  young  lieutenant  has  fixed  on 
Ella  the  eye  of  one  who  coveto  his  neighbour's  property. 
And  that  feeling,  if  we  leave  it  free,  will  play  us  all  a 
foul  trick  yet!" 

"  You  are  wrong,  Anton  j  but  what  if  you  were  right, 
what  harm  could  the  lieutenant's  silent  liking  do  any 
of  us  ? " 

"  Only  bring  us  all  to  the  scaffold  some  fine  morn- 
ing!  "  said  Anton,  with  his  wild  mocking  laugh. 
Erika  kept  her  composure  with  a  most  desperate 
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effort,  as  she  said,  <'  What  nonsense  are  you  dreaming  ? 
what  has  come  over  you  now  ?  Let  me  never  hear  you 
speak  again  in  that  way  1 " 

"  Oh !  I  can  keep  silence  well  enough !  but  just  look 
what  a  game  the  devU  is  playing  in  this  house !  he  will 
laugh  and  shout  for  joy,  when  he  sees  the  daughter  of 
the  murderer  and  the  son  of  the  murdered  man  joining 
their  hands  at  the  altar ! ' 

**  Anton,  are  you  really  mad  ?  Who  thinks  any  such 
thing?  We  have  no  proof  that  Rosenberg  is  dead* 
Gabrielle  has  another  year  to  wait  for  him ;  before  that 
is  ended  Rosenberg  may  come,  and  then  his  marriage 
will  take  place." 

'« But  what  happens  if  he  does  not  come  ? "  said 
Anton,  with  an  eager  look ;  **  will  Ella  be  true  to  him 
for  ever  ? " 

"  That  we  cannot  say ;  and  why  lift  the  veil  of  the 
future  ?     Give  up  trying  to  do  it." 

**  You  stop  looking,  because  you  dare  not  look,*' 
said  Anton,  in  a  tone  of  contempt.  "  But,  Erika,  hear 
me ;  prudent  and  still  as  you  are,  you  see  what  is  going 
on  just  as  well  as  I." 

"  Does  any  mortal  know  what  the  future  will  bring 
with  it  ?  Give  up  your  foolish  and  presumptuous  fan- 
cies, and  employ  your  thoughts  more  wisely." 

"I  shall  never  have  such  wisdom  as  you  mean," 
said  Anton,  putting  his  hand  on  his  forehead.  But 
we  do  not  understand  each  other.    Leave  me  alone  \ " 

**  Well,  promise  me  one  thing,  I  beg  of  you,"  said 
Erika,  in  a  tone  of  entreaty ;  '*  do  not  give  Gabrielle 
the  slightest  breath  of  intimation  of  that  which  we 
have  been  speaking  of." 
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*<  Oh  t  you  Mtftil  woman  i  how  innocently  you  Mem 
to  beg  this  of  me  i  but  I  fee  right  through  you.  You 
fear  that  a  lingle  word  of  mine  might  awalcen  Oabrielle 
to  the  oontciousneae  of  that  which  fhe  doea  not  yet 
know :  that  Roeenberg's  image  has  already  feded  firom 
her  heart,  and  another's  been  impressed  in  its 
place." 

•<  I  listen  to  you/*  said  Erika,  « with  anger  and 
amazement  Do  you  dare  to  say,  then,  that  Oa* 
brielle *' 

**  Sees  the  lieutenant  when  she  thinks  she  sees  Roe* 
enberg,  and  sighs  for  Amman  under  the  name  of  her 
betrothed  ,"-that  is  what  I  dare  to  imagine— nothing 
more  than  that" 

**  Anton,  are  you  not  ashamed  ?  " 

**  Ashamed  ?  I  should  keep  my  face  always  hid,  if  all 
the  misery  and  all  the  wickedness  in  the  world  brought 
shsme  to  me.  But  it  is  only  to  yourself  that  I  speak 
as  I  have  now  spoken,  so  let  that  comfort  you." 

**  I  am  thankful  that  your  rashness  and  folly  extends 
no  farther,"  said  Erika,  taking  hold  of  the  handle  of 
the  door.  But  Anton  laid  his  hand  impressively  upon 
hers,  and  said,  in  a  low  and  significant  tone: 

"  Forget  not  what  I  mentioned  about  the  Mw^oUt  if 
you  drive  me  to  an  extremity  you  will  find  that  I  hare 
your  lives  in  my  hands." 

Fainting  with  terror,  she  suffered  him  to  open  the 
door  without  uttering  a  word  :  she  did  not  mention  the 
conversation  to  Birger,  but  it  did  not  escape  her 
memory. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  individual  about  whom  they 
had  been  holding  council  sat  pale,  silent,  and  tearful. 
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in  her  room,  wUa  a  iniall  portrait  of  Rosenberg  in  her 
lap.  He  who  can  read  all  hearts  knew  the  emotion 
which  prompted  the  singular  movement  of  her  hand. 
She  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to  throw  such  a  light 
upon  the  picture  as  to  bring  out  the  features  in  mora 
distinct  relief. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

FEARFUL    RUMOUR. 

A  SPLENDID  moonlig^bt  evening,  and  a  fresh  breeie 
that  blew  from  the  sea,  induced  Anre,  as  he  was  re* 
turning  from  one  of  boatman  Flint's  lectures,  to  take  a 
stroll  along  the  beach.  He  was  greatly  surprised  to  find 
Josephine  sitting  in  silence  on  a  piece  of  a  rock,  in  such 
a  profound  abstraction  that  she  did  not  perceiye  his 
steps  as  he  approached  her. 

"  Why,  in  heaven's  name !  do  you  sit  here  so  late  in 
the  evening,  exposed  to  this  fresh  breeze  ?  "  said  Arve, 
kindly. 

The  poor  g^rl  started  up  hastily.  The  beams  of  the 
moon  enabled  Arve  to  perceive  that  the  face  of  the  quiet 
and  reserved  girl  was  flushed  with  emotion,  and  bathed 
in  tears ;  while  the  hand  which  she  suddenly  withdrew 
from  his  grasp,  was  as  cold  as  marble.  To  Arve,  who 
was  perfectly  candid  and  unreserved  in  his  nature,  the 
whole  circumstance  appeared  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery ;  but  as  Arve  was  not  fond  of  mysteries,  he  endea- 
voured, without  ceremony,  to  learn  what  it  was  that 
distressed  Josephine. 

"  It  is  no  affair  of  mine,*'  said  she,  in  a  tone,  the 
hidden  significance  of  which  escaped  her  listener.  **  I 
heard  at  Pelle  Tureson's  house,  who  has  been  at  Tis- 
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telon  seeking  for  work,  some  news  which  has  grieved 
me  much  for  poor  Gabrielle." 

"What  is  it?"  said  Arve,  becoming  as  pale  as  a 
moonbeam,  which  now  served  to  disclose  emotions  as 
profound  on  his  own  face  as  it  had  previously  revealed 
to  him  on  Josephine's. 

"  It  is  reported  that  Rosenberg  is  dead.'* 

The  blood  rushed  to  Arve's  face;  it  hun-ied  like  a 
stream  of  fire  through  his  veins.  He  struggled  in  vain 
to  restrain  his  feelings^the  words,  *' Rosenberg  is 
dead,"  disturbed  his  powers  of  self-commaud  like  the 
spell  of  a  magician.  The  eyes  of  Josephine  were 
fastened  to  his  countenance — she  made  no  effort  to 
conceal  her  feelings,  for  her  companion  appeared 
to  be  totally  unconscious  of  her  presence ;  his  whole 
nature  was  swallowed  up  in  the  boundless  thought 
which  had  just  been  revealed,  that  Gabrielle  was  free. 
A  despair,  like  a  blast  from  the  Northern  Ocean,  passed 
over  the  heart  of  Josephine — it  chilled  her  cheeks, 
which  were  so  lately  flushed  with  heat — it  chilled  her 
whole  being.  She  felt  absolutely  bereft  of  all  hope,  a 
friendless  pilgrim  in  a  world  that  had  no  joys  for  her. 
Not  a  sigh,  however,  escaped  from  her  lips— not  a  tear 
sparkled  in  her  eye— she  silently  arose,  and  walked 
toward  her  home. 

Arve  entered  the  cottage  of  Pelle  Tureson,  and  there 
gathered  the  information  which  Peter  Lindgren  had 
brought,  that  an  unknown  seaman  had  landed  at  Tis- 
telon,  and  delivered  to  Gabrielle  the  dying  message  of 
Rosenberg,  who  had  expired,  from  the  plague,  in 
America.  In  a  state  of  wild  reverie,  Arve  entered  his 
own  room ;  the  feelings  which  he  had  for  years  com- 
bated with  all  the  strength  of  his  principles  —  the 
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emotioiii  which  he  had  bat  partially  succeeded  in  smo- 
thering, now  burst  forth  with  unrestrained  ▼iolenoe; 
Oabrielle,  the  cherished  idol  of  his  hopes,  was  no  longer 
separated  firom  him  by  a  barrier  which  he  could  not 
pass  without  forfeitiag  his  honour — she  was  free  I     He 
also  was  free ;  but  before  he  thanked  God  that  he  had 
been  preserred  from  pledging  his  affections  irrevocably 
to  Josephine,  he  could  not  but  call  to  mind  the  situation 
in  which  he  had  just  left  her,  nor  avoid  the  suspicion, 
that  some  foreboding  respecting  the  consequences  that 
might  result  from  Oabrielle's  freedom  mingled  with  the 
strong  sympathy  which  her  companion  expressed.  Anre 
was  now  afflicted  with  a  two-fold  remorse:  first,  for 
having  brought  the  poor  orphan  to  his  mother's  resi- 
dence, and  secondly,  for  having  introduced  her  to  Ga- 
brielle.     He  could  scarcely,  m<Nreover,  acquit  himself 
of  too  much  warmth  of  sympathy,  or  a  too  affectionate 
hospitality  toward  the  unfortunate  girl.   When  he  called 
to  mind  the  thousand  instances  of  her  attention  to  him, 
the  care  which  she  bad  paid  to  his  apartments,  the 
presents  she  had  given  him,  her  self-denial  when  his 
pleasure  was  at  stake— he  was  inspired  with  such  un- 
pleasant emotions,  that  he  determined  to  be  indebted 
hereafter  for  his  domestic  comforts  to  none  except  his 
mother  and  old  Annika.    We  must  do  him  the  justice, 
however,  to  say,  that  he  resolved  at  the  same  time  most 
scrupulously  to  disguise  from  Josephine,  that  her  kind- 
ness no  longer  afforded  him  pleasure ;  and  he  hushed 
the  conviction  which  suggested  iteelf  to  him,  that  he 
should  have  great   difficulty   in  concealing  from   so 
observant  a  mind,  that  there  was  a  change  in  his  feel- 
ings, by  the  thought  that  he  should  hereafter  be  not 
much  at  home.     Our  lieutenant,  after  passing  through 
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the  ordinary  range  of  emotions  which  uiually  auggest 
themaelvei  to  a  young  lover,  when  the  star  of  hope 
breaks  through  the  despair  of  years,  it  occurred  to  him, 
that  the  foundation  upon  which  he  had  reared  his  fabric 
of  happiness  might  be  fanciful.  He  thought  it,  at  all 
events,  best  to  seek  some  confirmation  of  the  report 
which  he  had  just  heard.  He  therefore  hurried  down 
to  old  Martin,  and  directed  him  to  have  the  cutter  in 
readiness  for  a  short  excursion  early  the  next  morning. 

*<  What  haa  happened  so  suddenly  ? "  said  Dame 
Amman,  when  Arver  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  swal- 
lowed his  glass  of  ale,  announced  to  her  that  he  should 
go  to  sea  in  the  morning. 

**  Oh,  I  have  some  business  to  settle.  The  affair  of 
Lane,  at  Marstrand,  comes  off  to-morrow;  you  will 
probably  remember  that  there  was  some  difficulty  about 
the  seizure." 

'*  I  thought  you  said,  the  day  before  yesterday,  there 
was  no  necessity  of  your  appearing." 

'*  Such  was  my  conclusion  at  first,  but  after  recon- 
sidering the  matter,  1  have  changed  my  mind." 

**  Next  day  after  Arve  departed,  and  as  the  two  females 
were  seated  together  at  home,  Dame  Amman  said : 

"  1  fear  something  serious  has  happened— I  never 
•aw  Arve  look  so  thoughtful  and  reserved  before.  Do 
you  know  what  was  the  cause  of  it,  my  child  f " 

*'  Not  in  the  least;  but  I  presume  it  was  something 
connected  with  the  service." 

Of  course  Dame  Amman  happened,  accidentally,  to 
cast  her  eyes  towards  Josephine,  and  discovered  an 
embarraflsmeiit  similar  to  that  which  arrested  her  at- 
tcntinn  on  the  previous  evening.  The  mother  now 
bt'cunie  »t*riouHly  unxious. 
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**  I  beseeeh  you,  dear  Josephine,  to  tell  me  whstKei 
in  your  heart.  Hai  Anre  met  with  any  trouble  that 
be  has  confided  to  you? " 

*'  I  aaaure  you  that  he  hai  not  opened  his  lips  to  me." 

"  I  know  tiiat  you  never  tell  an  untruth,  Josephine, 
and  therefore  I  believe  you  {  but  have  you  not  heard 
any  things  from  some  other  source  ? " 

Josephine  was  seriously  agitated.  She  was  ignorant 
why  she  had  not  disclosed,  the  night  before,  the  news 
slie  had  heard  at  Pelle  Tureson's,  and  she  feared  that 
Dame  Amman  might  put  a  wrong  construction  upon 
her  silence. 

**  You  do  not  answer  me,  Josephine  {  first  you  blush, 
then  you  turn  pale:  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  " 

**  I  cannot  help  it,"  answered  Josephine,  half  crying ; 
**  I  heard  last  evening  that  Gabrielle  Haraldson  had 
lost  her  lover — he  has  died  in  America." 

Had  Arve  seen  his  mother  at  this  instant,  he  would 
have  been  pierced  by  remorse ;  for  Dame  Catherine, 
whose  countenance  seldom  betrayed  her  emotion,  be- 
came as  pale  as  the  faded  silk- handkerchief  which  the 
was  mending. 

**  Captain  Rosenberg  is  dead  1 "  she  uttered,  slowly 
bending  down  her  head. 

The  good  mother  wai  in  the  deepest  distress.  Arve 
had  deceived  her,  and  she  could  not  foresee  all  the 
consequences  which  might  result  from  this  new 
development.  She  was  also  visited  by  self-reproach 
for  having  discouraged  Arve's  attentions  to  the  amiable 
being  by  her  side.  At  the  present  moment.  Dame 
Amman  could  have  dreamed  of  no  higher  joy  than  to 
embrace  Josephine  as  the  wife  of  her  sou.  buch 
changes  frc4Beiitly  occur  in  tliit.  world. 
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iF<Hi«pbine  left  the  apartment,  and  Dame  Amman 
drew  near  to  her  balaami*  Into  the  heart  of  one  of 
tltone  ilowera  she  dropped  the  bittereet  tear  ihe  had 
ever  nhed — a  tear  drawn  from  her  by  the  conviction 
that  Arve  had  need  duplicity  to  conceal  a  purpoae 
which  he  waa  conacioue  that  she  disapproved  {  she  was 
convinced  that  he  had  gone  to  Tistelon,  under  tlie 
pretence  that  he  wae  going  to  Mantrand. 

''  Manhood  has  come,  but  not  brought  wi«(lom  with 
U/'  said  Dnm*  Amman.  **  If  the  blood  does  not  boil 
over  i  n  youth,  it  will  display  itself  in  after  life,  I  ne vm* 
aaw  ArvM  so  unsmiabk*  as  he  was  Inst  night  i  he  mshrd 
away  from  us,  as  if  we  all  had  the  plague ;  he  did  not 
even  say  farewell  to  Josephine,  who  stood  there  in  the 
cold,  nodding  to  him,  I  know  not  wtiat  will  become 
of  us  now,  for  love  has  flown  in,  and  reason  has  Hown 
out.  He  neglects  my  advice,  and  the  warning— or  I 
ahould  say  the  revelation— 'Sent  from  his  good  father,  he 
easts  from  him  like  chaiT*  If  he  has  but  the  smallest 
hope  of  winning  her,  nothing  that  I  can  say— nothing 
that  we  all  can  say— nothing  on  earth,  will  moire 
him }  **  and  the  good  matron  could  scarcely  restrain  a 
prayer,  that  whatever  aMictionB  the  Lord  had  in 
reserve,  he  would  at  least  spare  her  a  connection  with 
ihe  inhabiunu  of  Tistelttn. 

Somewhat  calmed  by  this  ejaculation,  Dame  Am- 
man went  to  the  desk  of  her  deceased  husband,  that  she 
might  look  at  the  mementos  deposited  there  She  had 
never  felt  so  acutely  tlie  loss  of  the  old  lieutenant  t  to 
Arve  and  Josephine,  who  both  loved  him  tenderly,  his 
removal  seemed  a  hlesslng ;  but  to  the  old  lady  he  had 
become  almost  as  dear  as  Iter  husband* 

It  was  fortunate  for  Dame  Amman,  who  had  always 
vot.  II,  K 
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bern  habituated  to  active  exertion,  there  was  no  want 
of  business.  The  store  went  on  well,  and  if  nothing 
was  gained  by  it,  she  had  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  nothing  was  lost  The  patron  at  Groby  had  been 
forced  to  tell  his  goods  at  the  cheap  price  adopted  by 
his  rivaL 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  young  lieu- 
tenant The  first  person  whom  Arve  encountered  as 
he  set  foot  upon  the  pier  at  Tistelon  was  Anton, 
who  stood  leaning  over  the  railing  as  immoveable  as  a 
statue.  He  was  gazing  into  the  sea,  with  a  wilder  ex- 
pression than  Arve  had  ever  before  witnessed ;  and  a 
smile  more  bitter  than  tears  was  on  his  faded  lip.  The 
poor  deranged  youth  was  thinking  of  his  "  father  and 
mother  "  and  "  the  billows  o*"  blue." 

He  yearned  more  anxiously  tlian  at  any  period  be- 
fore, and  mourned  more  deeply  over  that  consciousness 
of  crime  which  still  bound  him  to  the  earth.  He 
lived  in  a  most  singular  world.  He  occasionally  saw 
with  a  clearer  vision  than  those  blest  with  a  perfect 
possession  Of  their  faculties,  but  what  he  saw  only 
served  to  aggravate  the  all-absorbing  idea,  that  the 
peace  of  his  soul  could  only  be  secured  by  revealing 
the  murder  committed  at  the  Pater  Noster  Rocks. 

Possessed  by  these  convictions  he  s^w  with  the  most 
perfect  indifference  the  frail  tenement  of  his  restless 
spirit  daily  wasting  away.  When  his  fancy  pictured  to 
him  the  bliss  he  might  enjoy,  if  he  could  return  to  bis 
native  element,  he  was  only  restrained  by  his  unspeak- 
able love  for  Gabrielle,  from  sacrificing  her  to  redeem 
himself;  but  he  had  resolved  that  rather  than  endanger 
her  happineBs,  to  remain  in  bondage  to  all  eternity, 
and  doom  himself  everlastingly  to  look  down  into  the 
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blue  waters,  bereaved  of  hope.  Yes,  for  Oabrielle,  he 
would  exclude  himself  from  that  heaven  which  was 
constantly  within  his  reach.  Since,  however,  he  began 
to  suspect  that  Gabrielle  was  attached  to  Amman,  and 
the  horrible  idea  of  their  kneeling  at  the  same  altar 
took  possession  of  his  mind,  the  temptation  to  secure 
his  own  happiness  assumed  the  character  of  a  necessity 
and  duty ;  he  seemed  to  think  that  there  would  be  no 
remission,  if  he  committed  the  unpardonable  sin  of 
suffering  her  to  be  united  to  the  son  of  the  murdered 
inan.  But  whenever  his  diseased  fancy  reached  this 
point,  the  beloved  form  of  Gabrielle  approached  him 
imploringly,  and  a  glimmer  of  sense  and  reason  strug- 
gling through  his  disordered  brain,  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  convince  him  that  he  was  indeed  mad  if  he 
ruined  her  whom  he  loved  so  dearly.  No  one  knew, 
no  one  could  conceive,  how  deeply  this  poor  youth 
suffered;  how  earnestly  he  struggled,  how  much, 
according  to  his  own  conviction,  he  sacrificed  for 
Gabrielle ;  but  he  himself  knew  it,  and  it  was  during 
one  of  these  terrible  moments,  while  the  tempter  was 
torturing  him  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  his  longing  soul 
was  straining  after  its  imaginary  home,  that  Amman 
met  with  him. 

*'  How  are  you  to-day,  Anton  ?  "  asked  the  lieu- 
tenant, clapping  him  at  the  same  time  on  the  shoulder. 

Arve's  voice,  which  had  always  produced  a  peculiar 
effect  upon  the  poor  deranged  being,  now  roused  him 
from  his  reverie.  He  fastened  upon  him  a  gaze  which 
gradually  changed  from  vacuity  to  suspicion,  and  at 
last  to  a  sinister  expression,  which  indicated  that  all 
his  senses  were  on  the  alert ;  they  were,  in  fact,  in  a 

K  2 
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State  of  morbid  irritation.  As  Arve  received  no 
answer,  he  thought  that  the  death  of  Roaenbeig,  to 
whom  this  poor  being  was  tenderly  attached,  was  the 
cause  of  this  strange  bewUderment,  and  he  said  to  himi 
in  a  sympathising  tone : 

"T  have  heard  that  mournful  news  has  reached 
Tistelon." 

"  Have  you  indeed  f "  answered  Anton,  contenpCn- 
ously.  **  You  have  come,  I  suppose,  to  weep  with  us; 
it  is  certainly  very  becoming  in  you.  Bat,  pray,  what 
have  you  heard  ?  " 

No  one  expected  any  courtesy  from  Anton,  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  Amman  answered  him  in  a 
mild  tone :  **  I  have  heard  that  the  worthy  Captain 
Rosenberg  has  died  in  foreign  parts." 

"  It  was  very  grateful  news  to  you,  I  presume!  *'  aaid 
Anton,  with  an  unnatural  laugh,  and  a  look  that  quick- 
ened the  circulation  of  Arve's  blood. 

'*  Why  grateful?  who  would  he  pleased  to  bcw  of 
the  death  of  a  good  man  t " 

**  He  who  wishes  to  be  his  successor ! " 

The  lieutenant  blushed,  and  attempted  to  put  an  end 
to  a  dispute  from  which  nothing  could  he  gained,  but 
he  was  prevented  by  Anton,  who  drew  him  aside,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear  with  sly  fiuniliarity:  '*  Runioiir  is 
not  always  to  be  believed!  in  this  ease  it  lies— ftr 
Hosenberg  is  alive ! " 

"  Is  he  indeed  ?  **  said  Arve,  with  a  slight  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  his  face. 

**  Wasn't  it  a  rascally  trick  for  him  to  live?  "  said 
Anton,  laughing  and  nibbing  his  hands  together,  in  an 
ecstasy  at  the  sight  of  the  lieutenant's  confusion,  which 
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showed  clearly  to  Anton  that  his  suspiiions  were  not 
unfounded,  and  gratified  his  vanity  to  such  a  degree,  as 
almost  to  overcome  his  terrible  dread  of  Amman. 

Erika  had  very  fortunately  observed  the  cutter  from 
her  window,  and  seeing  that  Amman  was  detained  by 
Anton,  she  hastened  to  his  relief.  Though  some  time 
had  elapsed  since  her  conversation  with  the  deranged 
youth,  she  was  filled  with  apprehension  at  the  sight  of 
this  interview  with  the  lieutenant;  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  she  could  summon  sufficient  com- 
posure to  welcome  him  to  the  island.  **  Birger  has 
gone  to  Gothenburg;  but  I  beseech  you  to  walk  in, 
and  visit  us  in  our  affliction." 

**  The  kind  and  sympathising  lieutenant  came  here 
for  that  express  purpose !''  said  Anton,  before  Arve 
could  reply. 

**  It  is  certainly  kind  in  him,  and  you  ought  to  be 
obliged,"  said  Erika,  with  an  admonitory  look.  But 
Anton  was  now  beyond  the  reach  of  reproof,  and  he 
broke  in  unceremoniously  upon  the  lieutenant's  apo- 
logy for  his  inopportune  arrival,  with  the  assurance, 
''That he  was  greatly  misteken;  for  Birger,  who  had 
gone  to  town,  would,  undoubtedly,  bring  a  letter  from 
the  captein,  and  that  it  would  certainly  afibrd  a  great 
pleasure  to  the  lieutenant  to  hear  it  read ! " 

**  I  cannot  understand  what  is  the  matter  with  him ! " 
said  Arve ;  ''  he  has  never  been  on  good  terms  with  me, 
but  to-day  he  is  more  irriteble  than  ever  1 " 

"  Make  every^  allowance  for  the  poor  lad — he  is  not 
responsiblefor  his  conduct  I"  whispered  Erika.  Antun 
overheard  the  remark,  and  he  followed  Erika,  to  whom 
.he  ordinarily  yielded  the  highest  deference,  with  a  look 
of  supreme  contempt.  "  She  is  no  better  than  the  rest !  *' 
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he  muttered, "  and  I  would  not  give  as  many  grains  of 
sand  as  would  fill  a  thimble  for  her  sense,  which  Biiger 
extols  so  highly ! " 

He  now  retired  to  his  own  room,  tc  play  with  his 
bullfinch,  which  he  had  taught  various  accomplish- 
ments, and  in  whose  small  head  he  declared  that  he 
discovered  more  sound  reason  than  in  most  human 
beings.  Arnman  in  the  mean  time,  seated  in  the  par- 
lour, heard  from  the  lips  of  Eriki  the  history  of  Captain 
Kocher's  visit,  and  its  distressing  purport.  With  great 
warmth  and  energy  of  description,  she  impressed  ufoa 
the  mind  of  Arnman  the  inconsolable  grief  of  Gafarielle, 
and  painted  in  extravagant  language  the  first  explosioa 
of  it.  She  represented  the  distress  of  the  young  bride 
at  the  very  idea  of  Rosenberg's  death,  as  so  agonising, 
that  a  shiver  of  despair  ran  through  the  firame  of  Arve ; 
and  Erika  finally  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  most  so- 
lemnly, that  Gabrielle  never  could  love  another  hunum 
being,  even  if  she  survived  this  over-mastering  af- 
fliction. 

'*  And  yet  it  has  appeared  to  me,"  said  he,  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  "  that  her  love  was  never  of  this  vio- 
lent character — I  thought  she  spoke  of  her  absent 
bridegroom  with  great  composure,  and  endured  the 
separation  with  calmness." 

''  It  might  have  appeared  so  to  you,  for  Gabrielle 
has  astonishing  powers  of  self-command.  But  she  suf- 
fers in  heart  to  an  extent  that  is  incredible  to  those 
who  do  not  know  how  absolutely  she  loves  her  be- 
trothed." 

**  But  why  does  she  affect  such  extraordinary  self- 
control  7  None  could  blame  her  for  the  greatest  extra- 
vagance of  grief  aud  sorrow." 
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**  There  are  certain  diipoeitions  that  invariably  con- 
line  their  griefs  to  their  own  bosom  ;  Gabrielle  uni- 
Ibrtnly  shares  with  others  her  joys,  but  buries  her 
deepest  feelings  in  the  recesses  of  her  heart.  And 
this  is  a  quality  worthy  of  admiration  and  esteem,  for 
there  is  nothing  so  disuressing  in  the  daily  intercourse 
ai  domestic  life  as  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  those 
whom  we  love." 

Amman  could  offer  no  reply,  but  he  made  an  inward 
resolution  that  he  would  never  suffer  his  feelings  to 
appear.  He  would  hide  them  for  ever  in  his  own 
heart,  since  the  Rose  of  Tistelon  could  never  be  worn 
there.  It  was  a  melancholy  awaking  from  his  short 
durearo. 

''How  is  our  excellent  Josephine?"  said  Erika, 
aeeiDg  that  she  must  change  the  subject. 

"Oh,  sheiswelL" 

''Oafarielle  might  have  found  some  consolation  in 
her  society,  but  I  suppose  we  can  scarcely  expect  her 
at  this  season  of  the  year." 

Arve,  who  did  not  relish  very  much  the  idea  of 
sending  such  a  comforter  to  Gabrielle,  replied,  "  That 
the  great  addition  to  her  occupation  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  her  mother  to  spare  her." 

Erika's  congratulations  on  the  success  of  his  project 
were  unheard,  for  the  step  of  Gabrielle  was  heard  on 
the  stair. 

She  entered. 

'*  J  shall  now  learn  how  much  Anton's  penetration  is 
worth,"  thought  Erika,  fastening  her  eye  upon  Gabrielle, 
who,  unusually  pale  and  silent,  merely  greeted  the  lieu- 
tenant with  a  bow,  who  in  his  turn  could  not  utter  a 
word  of  salutation. 

Gabrielle  discerned  that  there  was  something  con*- 
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Strained  in  the  manner  of  both.  **  Are  yoa  not  wdl !  " 
she  asked,  with  an  intonation  so  tender,  and  a  look  so 
vivid,  that  £rika  was  alarmed  at  a  warmth  which 
seemed  something  more  than  the  ordinary  good^wiU  of 
Gabrielle. 

"All  is  well  with  me,"  said  Arnman»  striviag  Co 
regain  his  composure,  **  but  you——" 

"  I  now  understand/'  said  she,  artlessly,  without 
suspecting  how  near  she  was  to  the  truth.  "  You  are 
grieved  because  I  am  in  affliction." 

Amman's  cheeks  glowed,  he  oould  not  withhold  his 
eyes  from  the  fair  Rose,  whose  pallor  and  languid  look 
convinced  him  of  the  grief  which  die  eanied  in  her 
bosom.  She  seated  herself  by  the  lieutenant,  and 
spoke  little ;  she  said  nothing  of  her  feelings,  she  did 
not  mention  the  name  of  Rosenberg,  but  looked  anx- 
iously at  the  sea.    fiirger  was  expected  hourly. 

Old  Uaraldson's  entrance  now  diverted  their  atten- 
tion. The  old  smu^ler  was  obliged  reluetaotly  to 
confess  to  Arve,  that  it  was  not  a  hopeless  task  lo 
attempt  to  renovate  a  fishing  village^ 

**  How  kind  it  is  for  the  lieutenant  to  labour  thus  tar 
the  good  of  the  poor,"  said  Oabrielle,  with  a  spark  of 
natural  vivacity.  "  I  have  heard  much  good  of  the 
village  school." 

"  We  have  done  hut  little,  but  the  best  that  we  could 
with  our  meatis.  The  teacher  deserves  the  most  praise, 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  would  amuse  Miss  Gabrielle  to 
hear  him  lecture  his  pupils,  especially  in  the  evening, 
when  he  concludes  by  relating  to  them  stories." 

**  I  am  convinced  that  it  would,"  said  GabrieUe, 
^  and  I  do  not  know  why  we  have  not  made  a  voysge 
to  your  village;  but  Erika  and  my  lather  must  grati^ 
-ne  with  tliis  visit  in  the  spring. 
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'rh«  old  man  suddenly  left  the  room^  and  Erika  only 
answered  with  a  smile,  that  might  be  interpreted  eitlier 
way  {  and  to  avoid  farther  solicitation,  expressed  a  hope 
of  soon  seeing  Birger. 

If  it  was  Erika's  intention  to  dash  from  Gabrielle's 
lipa  the  small  portion  of  eomfort  in  her  power  to  enjoy, 
■he  succeeded  entirely  i  she  soon  sank  into  her  pre- 
▼ious  silence  and  depression.  It  gave  Erika  pain,  but 
she  was  conscious  of  having  discharged  her  duty. 

The  party  was  so  much  embarrassed  after  this  inter- 
ruption, that  Arve  wished  he  had. not  ventured  upon 
this  untimely  visit  Erika  gazed  abstractedly  at  the 
window.  It  was  difficult  to  comprehend  Gabrieile;  for 
«t  times  she  looked  kindly  at  him,  and  a^Mn  seemed 
to  be  entirely  absorbed  with  two  small  jhells,  which 
aha  raised  ftom  the  table,  and  contemplated  with  an 
expression  of  deep  emotion.  Arve  was  not  aware  that 
thvy  were  the  last  gifts  of  Rostmberg. 

Haraldson  now  came  in  in  haste  to  tell  them  that 
Birger's  boat  was  in  sight. 

As  Gabrielle  attempted  to  rise  her  limbs  tottered, 
and  she  was  forced  to  resume  her  seat  Her  eyes 
turned  unconsciously  to  the  window,  and  she  pressed 
the  two  shells  to  her  lips  in  strange  agitation  ;  while 
the  two  small  red  spots  gleamed  on  her  forehead  in 
fearM  contrast  with  the  death-like  paleness  of  her 
cheeks. 

**  Those  shells,*'  whispered  the  old  man  in  Arve*s 
ear,  '*  are  Rosenberg's  last  gift  to  her.  He  sent  them 
by  Captain  Kocher." 

Arve's  heart  sunk  within  him,  au  he  murmured : 

«•  I  understand." 

Meantime  Birger  did  not  make  his  appearance  as 
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toon  as  expected ;  the  hour  that  elapsed  befove  his 
boat  reached  the  pier  aeemed  an  eternity  to  poor 
Gabrielle.  When  Birger  came  at  last  her  emotion  had 
made  her  almost  unconscious;  she  hardly  seemed  to 
know  that  Amman  was  present 

Birger  cut  short  her  anxiety  at  once,  by  exclaiming: 

**JuBt  as  we  thought — the  vessel  has  not  come. 
Kocher  and  the  others  with  whom  I  spoke  think  she 
may  not  arrive  f<Nr  a  month  yet 

"  Just  as  I  said,"  interposed  Haraldson ;  "  but  you, 
however,  will  always  busy  yourselves  about  what  you 
don't  understand.  Another  time  I  hope  you  will  tiust 
to  what  wiser  heads  tell  you.  Such  storms  and  such 
a  voyage  are  no  trifle,  you  may  be  sure ;  and  now,  my 
jewel,  you  must  not  despair  if  the  vessel  does  not  come 
in  these  two  months." 

Gabrielle  was  too  deeply  agitated  to  be  soothed  by 
her  father's  consolation.  Her  sorrow  longed  for  soli- 
tude, where  at  least  it  could  find  relief  in  tears. 

Erika  had  said  justly  that  Gabrielle  bore  her  afflic- 
tion with  fortitude ;  for  suspense  like  hers  might  well 
be  called  affliction.  Yet  Gabrielle's  health  neither 
sank  under  her  trial,  nor  did  she  seek  in  her  hard  fate 
the  compassion  of  others.  The  difficulties  of  her  situ- 
ation were  ever  on  her  mind,  and  she  vibrated  con- 
stantly between  fear  and  hope;  but  she  uttered  no 
complaint  In  former  years,  small  vexations  had  often 
made  her  murmur  with  impatience.  But  this  great 
grief  sought  no  such  outward  expression ;  locked  up  io 
her  own  breast  it  gave  her  a  yet  deeper  pain.  If 
another  secret  at  the  same  time  shared  our  heroine's 
heart,  it  slumbered  as  yet  unknown  to  herself;  and 
hence  the  looks  which  she  sometimes  fixed   on  the 
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lieutenant  seemed  hardly  traceable  to  any  definite 
source.  Gabrklle  felt,  indeed,  consolation  in  Amman's 
profound  sympathy  with  her  sorrow,  but  believed,  in 
her  innocence,  that  she  looked  on  him  as  on  any  other 
man. 

But  in  this  interview  of  an  hour  Erika  had  seen  more 
than  she  wished  to  see.  Anton's  wild  menaces  made 
her  brain  whirl  with  a  confused  and  distressing  fear. 
Still  she  would  say  nothing  of  her  thoughts  to  Birger, 
for  she  hoped  that  the  lieutenant  would  discontinue 
his  visits. 

Anton  did  not  make  his  appearance  during  the  whole 
evening ;  still,  though  this  was  a  relief  to  Arve,  never 
before  had  an  evening  at  Tistelon  seemed  to  him  so 
wearisome  and  distressing.  He  took  his  leave  of  the 
family  the  next  morning  at  day-light,  while  Gabrielle, 
whose  rest  had  been  disturbed  all  night,  was  asleep. 
Before  she  had  risen  Amman  was  at  Marstrand,  and 
the  next  morning  was  again  at  home. 

Dame  Catherine  and  Josephine  saw,  that  though 
Arve's  agitation  had  not  yet  subsided,  it  was  now  un- 
like the  state  of  mind  he  had  shown  before  his  departure. 
He  was  evidently  striving  to  appear  composed;  but 
there  was  a  look  of  disquiet  in  his  eye,  and  a  trepida- 
tion and  hurry  in  his  manner,  which  showed  that  all 
was  not  well  with  his  heart. 

**  Well,  how  did  you  find  things  at  Tistelon  7  "  said 
dame  Catherine,  resolving  without  delay  to  break  the 
ice. 

**  Oh,  it  was  only  a  rumour  of  Rosenberg's  death," 
said  Arve  abmptly,  looking  about  for  his  cap,  as  if  he 
would  hurry  again  down  to  the  cutter.  "  They  only 
know  that  he  has  been  dangerously  ill." 
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Dttme  AmmMi  bit  her  Up,  but  she  could  not  repress 
a  look  and  a  gesture  of  satisfiu^tion.  Arve,  having  found 
his  cap,  hurried  down  to  the  pier.  Springing  oo  board 
the  cutter,  he  gaxed  for  some  minutes  in  that  direction 
toward  which  his  thoughts  were  constantly  turnings 
and  then  with  a  deep  sigh  went  back  to  the  house,  and 
passed  silently  up  stairs  to  his  room. 
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FOREBODINGS. 


Gabriblle  and  Aire  counted  the  minuteB  ot  two 
long  and  wearisome  months.  They  came  at  last  to  an 
end.  The  long  looked-for  ship  from  Bahia  lay  in  the 
oflSng  at  Gothenburg;  and  Captain  Kocher,  true  to  his 
word,  was  at  once  on  board.  When  he  returned  dis- 
appointment was  legible  on  his  good-natured  face ;  he 
found  no  letter  from  Rosenberg,  nor  could  the  captain 
give  any  information  concerning  him. 

Kocher  was  about  to  sail,  but  as  Birger  was  not  in 
town,  he  found  time  to  go  first  to  Tistel5n.  The  tidings 
li«  had  to  tell  were  a  heavy  stroke  to  poor  Gabrielle. 
Her  deep  grief  was  speechless  now,  though  it  had  been 
•o  long  suppressed.  But  it  consumed  her  the  more  in- 
ternally. Such  was  the  strength  of  her  youthful  frame, 
however,  that  her  sufferings  were  not  relieved  by  a 
moment  of  insensibility.  Stung  as  she  was  in  body, 
tlie  sickness  of  her  mind  was  permanent  and  fearful. 

Captain  Kocher  and  the  others  sought  to  comfort  her 
with  the  idea,  that  at  the  time  of  the  ship's  departure, 
liosenberg  had  been  too  ill  to  write ;  and  that  later  in 
the  spring  she  might  yet  hope  to  receive  news  of  him. 
To  this  thought  Gabrielle  did  not  incline.  She  felt 
that  she  could  no  longer  sustain  the  agonising  alter- 
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nation?  of  hope  and  fear.  She  would  rather  mourn  for 
Rosenberg  as  dead,  and  hence,  perhaps,  her  pertina- 
city in  refusing  consolation.  Graddally  she  became 
accustomed  to  consider  herself  as  Rosenberg's  widow; 
and,  therefore,  when  at  the  end  of  May  another  vessel 
arrived  from  Bahia,  bringing  neither  a  letter  nor  in- 
formation from  Rosenberg,  the  shock  of  her  disappoint- 
ment was  less  oppressive. 

**I  knew  it,"  said  Gabrielle;  «*  I  told  you  he  was 
dead!*' 

'*  And  I  say  he  is  not  dead,"  cried  Anton,  <'  Many 
things  may  have  happened  to  prevent  his  writing. 
Keep  up  your  courage,  Ella.  He  will  come  agmn, — 
as  sure  as  1  live,  he  will  come  again." 

'*  He  will  never,  never  come  again,"  sighed  Gabridle, 
and  her  grief  burst  forth  in  tears. 

**  He  will — ^he  will,  I  say ! "  screamed  Anton,  in  a 
maniac  tone.     *'  But  you  do  not  wUh  Mm  to  eomeJ* 

Gabrielle  raised  her  eyes  swimming  in  tean.  A  look 
of  amaEement  stole  over  her  features,  but  she  said 
nothing. 

**  What  folly  are  you  saying,  Anton  f  "  asked  Birger, 
in  a  tone  so  stem  as  to  lock  Anton's  lips. 

**  You  should  blush,  Anton,  thus  to  heap  stones  on 
a  burden  already  too  heavy,"  whispered  Erika  in  his 
ear. 

But  Haraldson,  always  true  to  his  rough  and  savage 
nature,  said  in  a  tone  of  derision : 

**  Summer  is  coming  in,  when  mad  dogs  bite." 

Anton  could  not  endure  this.  His  eyes  glared 
wildly,  and  wholly  over-mastered  by  his  frenzy,  he 
shook  his  clenched  hand  before  his  father's  face,  as  he 
cried: 
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**  Take  heed,  father  I  the  dog,  if  roused  too  much, 
may  bite  so  deeply  that  you  will  never  forget  it!  '* 

*« Speak  another  such  word,  you  mad  owl!"  cried 
the  old  man,  leaping  to  bis  feet,  "  and  I  will  put  you 
where  neither  sun  nor  moon  can  shine  on  you.  You 
shall  lie  in  fetters  like  other  madmen." 

'<  Father  1"  said  Birger  to  the  enraged  old  man, 
*'  think  what  you  are  doing  and  saying.  Harshness 
will  never  move  him  an  inch." 

Haraldson's  rage  slowly  subsided  as  he  saw  the 
change  which  had  come  over  Anton  in  a  moment. 
From  ungovernable  frenzy  be  bad  settled  into  perfect 
stiUiiess  and  quiet,  and  only  the  involuntary  and  un* 
conscidu^i  convulsion  of  bis  features  revealed  the  ntoan, 
uf  euiution  within  him.  His  look  was  frightful.  He 
seemed  stricken  down  at  once  by  terror  and  despair. 

**  What  ails  you,  Anton  ? "  cried  Erika,  seising  bis 
hands  with  a  vehemence  altogether  unusual  with  her. 
His  only  reply  was  a  hollow  and  maniac  laugh,  as  be 
pointed  significantly  to  bis  lips. 

**  Answer,  Anton,"  said  Birger,  laying  bis  band 
kindly  on  the  shoulder  of  the  bewildered  youth,  '*  do 
not  frighten  us  for  nothing — ^let  us  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  you." 

Again  Anton  pointed  with  a  look  of  distress  to  bis 
lips,  and  again  answered  in  a  wild  laugh. 

'*  Good  God  1 "  cried  Gabiielle,  roused  even  from  her 
own  distress,  "  he  is  struck  dumb  1  Anton  I  Anton  t " 
she  exclaimed,  holding  his  band  and  pressing  bis  fore- 
bead  to  her  breast,  "  speak  to  us  only  one  little  word!" 
But  Anton  made  no  answer,  and  ^wly  bis  wild  and 
wandering  eye  closed  in  a  swoon* 

Erika,  meantime,  recovering  first  from  Uie  conster- 
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nation  of  the  moment,  bathed  his  sinking  head,  sup- 
ported by  Birger,  in  cold  water,  and  gave  him  drink 
when  he  made  a  sign  for  it.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
began,  with  effort,  to  breathe  again.  His  tongue  was 
loosened,  and  he  uttered  slowly, — **  How  strange  that 
was!" 

*'  What  was  strange,  dear  Anton  f  "  asked  GabrieUe, 
**  now  you  can  tell  us." 

**  Something  I  never  felt  before,"  said  Anton.  **A8 
I  heard  father's  violent  words,  my  head  whirled,  and  of 
a  sudden  my  tongue  would  not  move.  To  have  saved 
my  life  I  could  not  speak  a  single  word." 

Haraldson  went  muttering  to  his  own  room,  but  Bir- 
ger,  fearful  that  Anton's  irritable  and  nervous  temper 
might  paralyze  his  faculties  or  even  end  his  life^  ad- 
monished him  to  control  himself  in  future,  and  not  to 
permit  his  feelings  thus  to  master  him  on  the  smallest 
provocation. 

**  Oh !  it  is  very  well  for  you  to  say  that,"  replied 
Anton,  in  a  tone  of  dejection;  **  but  when  anything 
makes  me  angry,  my  brain  turns  round  and  my  hlood 
boils  like  water  in  a  pot,  and  I  cannot  look  on  and  say 
nothing." 

**  But  who  provoked  you  7 "  said  Gabrielle,  doubt- 
ingly.    "  We  all  love  you,  dear  Anton ! " 

**  Oh !  that  does  not  signify  1  Ycu  shall  not  love  any 
but  Rosenberg.  He  is  your  bridegroom ;  he  holds  your 
plighted  faith  r  and  though  he  never  return  it  is  your 
duty  to  wait  for  him  till  you  know  surely  that  he  is 
dead." 

**  Well,  my  dear  Anton,  I  never  thought  of  any  thing 
else.  How  strange  you  are  to  tell  me  so  earnestly  that 
v.tiich  I  must  do  of  course." 
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"  Yes,  yet,  I  am  strange,"  said  Anton  ;  "but strange 
tilings  often  happen  in  this  world.  Ella,  you  are  a 
child;  you  do  n't  know  the  deceitfulness  of  your  own 
heart." 

'*  Leave  him  with  us,"  Erika  whispered ;  and  Gti' 
brielle  not  comprehending  this  new  mode  of  madness, 
and  satisfied  that  poor  Anton  had  regained  the  use 
of  his  often  uncivil  tongue,  was  not  reluctant  to  obey. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Birger  said  in  a  tone  of 
kindness,  "Tell  us  now,  dear  Anton,  frankly,  what  in 
Klla*s  conduct  annoys  you  ?  You  must  see,  as  we  do, 
that  her  grief  is  excessive;  she  has  grown  so  thin  that 
my  heart  aches  to  look  at  her." 

**  That  I  cannot  see,""  said  Anton. 

"  Erika,  you  have  observed  it,"  replied  Birger  j  "  tell 
us  could  any  bride  mourn  more  deeply  than  Ella  ? " 

'*  Ood  only  knows  that ;  but  I  am  sure  she  grieves 
for  Rosenberg  truly  I " 

'*  She  thinks  she  grieves  for  him— that  you  are  sure 
of,'*  said  Anton. 

"  I  believe  what  I  say  I  believe,"  replied  Erika  in  a 
tone  of  reproof. 

"  Dame  Birger,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  stand  up  and 
tell  a  lie  before  your  husband,  who  thinks  you  a  saint  ? 
And  yet  you  know  you  do  He." 

And  Anton  looked  steadily  and  even  triumphantly 
in  the  face  of  Erika,  now  flushed  with  anger. 

"What  is  your  meaning  now?"  said  Birger  in  a 
grave  tone.  "  How  can  you  be  so  ungrateful  and  un- 
just, Anton,  as  to  attack  even  Erika  in  this  way  ? " 

**  Why,  I  am  mad  I  you  know  I  am  mad,  and  mad- 
men always  speak  freely,"  answered  he  wiih  aflected 
humility,  as  he  sprang  away  from  them. 
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**  Yes,  doubtless,  he  is  mad/'  cried  Birger  j  *'  hot 
what  can  he  mean  about  Ellat  What  new  folly  is 
thiit»' 

"  He  supposes  that  Ella  does  not  grieve  for  Rosen- 
berg, as  she  did  at  first,  and  as  she  ought  to  do ;  and 
that  the  cause  of  this  is  a  growing  partiality  for  the 
lieutenant  I  have  not  been  willing  before  to  make  you 
anxious  on  this  subject ;  but  now  the  tale  it  half  told, 
and  you  may  as  well  know  the  whole." 

A  look  of  gloomy  and  anxious  thought  came  over 
Birger's  face. 

'*  God  avert  such  a  calamity  1 "  said  he  slowly ;  '*  and 
yet  1  have  seen  no  sign  of  it." 

^  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  say  the  same,"  said  Erika ; 
"  though  to  Anton  1  deny  it  stoutly.  It  is  manifest 
that  Amman  loves  her,  and  I  hardly  dure  conjecture 
the  state  of  Ella's  heart ;  but  I  fear  that  I  have  seen  in 
her  eyes,  when  she  looked  on  him,  a  feeling  unknown 
even  to  herself." 

*'  But  she  looks  kindly  on  every  one :  it  is  her  nature. 
Do  not  suspect  her,  Erika ;  do  not  let  Anton's  mad  fan- 
cies work  upon  you  I  In  regard  to  her  1  do  not  think 
there  is  any  danger;  still  if  the  lieutenant  loves  her,  it 
may  be  a  very  sad  business,  for  he  can  never  have  her, 
even  if  Rosenberg,  as  i^  most  probably  the  case,  be 
already  dead.'* 

"  So  I  have  always  thought  But  at  the  close  of  this 
year,  you  know  Gabrielle's  waiting  time  is  over ;  and  if 
Rosenberg  does  not  then  appear,  how  can  we  hope  that 
she  will  resolve  to  close  her  heart  against  Amman,  who 
will  surely  strive  to  win  it  ?  I  see  not  how  we  can 
prohibit  the  visits  of  the  lieutenant,  or  tell  EUa  why 
we  arc  opposed  to  her  union  with  him." 
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**  It  is  as  you  say,  and  it  is  almost  vexatious.  Still 
we  must  not  borrow  trouble.  In  the  first  place,  autumn 
has  not  come  yet,  and  even  if  Rosenberg  does  not  come, 
Oabrielle  must,  in  decency,  wait  some  time  before 
choosing  another ;  nor  does  Amman  make  too  many 
visits.  He  has  not  been  here  you  know  since  I  went 
to  Gothenberg  in  the  winter.'' 

**  That  is  true  delicacy  in  him,"  said  Erika,  **  especi- 
ally as  he  heard  from  you  in  Marstrand  that  no  letter 
had  been  received  from  Rosenberg.  We  shall  see  how 
long  he  will  thus  keep  back.  He  must  soon  hear  that 
our  expectations  have  been  disappointed  a  second 
time." 

''  I  think  he  knows  that  already,  for  he  met  Lindgren 
yesterday  in  Gothenburg.  But  to  return  to  Anton  { 
what  an  extraordinary  and  alarming  attack  1  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  madman  losing  his  speech  7 " 

"Nothing  is  impossible,"  said  Erika,  "in  his  un« 
happy  and  excited  state.  I  hardly  know  what  we  should 
do  with  the  unfortunate  lad ! " 

"  First  of  all,  we  must  take  care  that  he  and  his 
father,  who  is  sometimes  but  little  wiser  than  himself, 
do  not  fall  out  again.  I  shall  tell  the  old  man  he  must 
keep  his  temper  better ;  for  it  will  not  do  to  provoke 
tlie  poor  creature." 

The  evening  of  the  same  day  brought  the  flag  of  the 
cutter  again  in  sight  of  Tistelon,  but  it  soon  disappeared. 
Arve,  knowing  now  that  Gabrielle  had  just  received  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  last  conArroation  of  her  loss,  had 
neither  courage  nor  desire  to  see  her.  He  had  learned 
himself,  on  board  the  vessel,  that  no  tidings  whatever 
had  come  from  Rosenberg. 

**  How  great  must  be  her  sufferings  I  how  many  tears 
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she  mutt  shed  for  him  ! "  thought  Arve,  as  his  light 
vessel  danced  sportively  over  the  waves  toward  his 
home.  "  I  think  that  I  could  willingly  sail  far  away  and 
die,  would  she  but  weep  for  me  and  love  me  as  she  loves 
him.  But  that  dream  is  over.  I  am  only  loved  by  one 
whom  I  will  never  marry." 

As  this  uneasy  thought  passed  through  his  mind, 
Arve's  eyes  fell  on  Josephine's  tobacco  pouch,  which 
Ifiy  by  his  side.  With  an  impatient  movement,  he 
pushed  it  away.  The  poor  despised  gift  fell  at  his  feet, 
and  in  a  moment  he  repented  his  harshness  and  in- 
justice. He  took  up  the  little  gift  again,  hung  it  in  his 
button  hole,  and  sighed  to  think  that  he  could  give  only 
a  brother's  love  to  its  fond  and  faithful  donor,  and  even 
this  brotherly  affection  had  begun  to  cool.  His  whole 
heart  contained  only  a  single  imnge.  Leaning  against 
the  capstan,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  the  young 
lieutenant  gazed  upon  the  waves,  on  whose  bright  crests 
the  moon  was  shedding  her  silvery  beams.  His  silent 
contemplations,  sad  at  Hrst,  slowly  assumed  a  brighter 
tinge.  A  hopeless  love,  indeed,  had  for  years  made  its 
home  in  his  heart;  but  manly  energy  dwelt  there  also. 
He  would  not  give  himself  over  the  helpless  prey  of  a 
sickly  fancy,  but  would  shake  off  his  chains  in  the 
zealous  discharge  of  bis  duties.  This  spirit  had  made 
him  a  good  officer  in  his  subordinate  station;  and  be 
had  also  laboured  faithfully  for  the  welfare  of  the  society 
in  which  he  lived. 

Amman  had  no  effeminate  sensibility.  He  thought 
indeed  constantly  of  Gabrielle,  and  the  sweet  influences 
of  the  present  hour  were  not  without  their  power  upon 
his  mind.  But  side  by  side  with  the  image  of  Gabrielle 
rose  another  topic  of  meditation,  not  altogether  pleasing. 
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He  could  not  conceal  from  himself,  that  for  some  months 
past  his  humour  at  home  had  not  been  even  and  happy. 
His  mother's  loved  and  honoured  form  appeared  before 
him  with  Gabrielle,  and  he  blushed  to  remember  that 
she  had  some  cause  of  complaint  against  the  bein(^  who 
had  filled  his  thoughts.  He  remembered  that  his  father 
in  his  lifetime  had  never  been  capricious  or  ill-tempered, 
and  his  mother,  to  whom  such  failings  had  been  un- 
familiar guests  before,  had  of  late  borne  much  with  a 
dejected  humility  and  submissiveness,  which  she  would 
not  have  borne  in  former  days. 

This  useful  self-examination,  made  more  serious  by 
the  stillness  of  the  hour  and  the  state  of  his  own  feel- 
ings, moved  Arve  to  a  deep  and  inward  grief.  He 
resolved  that  his  love  should  no  more  disturb  the  com^ 
fort  of  his  home.  "  No ! — beat  and  most  excellent  of 
mothers ! "  thought  he,  "you  shall  no  longer  be  troubled 
because  my  heart  will  not  submit  to  the  control  of 
reason.  Passion,  however  absorbing,  shall  not  make 
me  an  ungreatful  son." 

And  Arve  kept  his  word.  He  became  all  that  his 
mother's  heart  could  wish ;  and  now  the  faithful  bal- 
sams, which  had  long  borne  witness  to  her  trials,  were 
often  watered  by  her  tears  of  joy.  Only  one  thing  more 
could  now  be  done ;  and  the  good  woman,  turning  the 
matter  in  her  mind  in  every  way,  determined  to  repress 
her  feelings  of  pride,  and  to  propose  as  soon  as  possible 
the  plan  which  was  uppermost  in  her  thoughts. 
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ONE   WORD. 

Damb  Arnman*s  parlour  was  nicely  swept,  and 
Arve  just  returned  from  a  large  seizure,  from  which  he 
might  expect  considerable  profit  for  himself,  was  now, 
as  usual  on  Saturday  night,  aiding  his  mother  to  make 
up  and  balance  their  little  accounts. 

"  This  is  very  well,"  said  Dame  Catlierine^  much 
pleased  at  the  result  "  This  year  has  been  better 
for  us  than  the  last  But,  Josephine,  my  dear,  take 
that  wool  we  weighed  out  down  to  Pelle  Tureson's  Lisa. 
I  promised  her  mother  that  she  should  baye  the  spin- 
ning of  it  If  you  will  go  yourself,  and  take  a  couple 
of  cakes  for  my  godson,  you  will  make  the  people  so 
happy." 

This  was  said  while  Arve  was  busy  with  his  figures 
upon  the  slate. 

"  Well,  my  son,  what  say  you  ?  Olaus  Persson  and 
Lasse's  Britta  are  behind-hand;  otherwise  it  is  all 
right" 

*<  Yes,  mother,  you  keep  the  books  like  an  account- 
ant, and  heaven  be  thanked  that  it  goes  on  so  well,  and 
does  not  tire  you  out" 

"  Why,  I  do  tire  sometimes ;  and  if  it  goes  on  as  we 
wish,  it  is  because  Josephine  is  so  clever  and  active. 
We  should  have  been  sadly  puzzled  if  she  had  gone  to 
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lier  brother*!.  You  brought  me  a  real  treaiure  in  tliat 
girl." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  to,  mother ;  but  it  is  no 
flattery  to  say,  that  Josephine  owes  her  skill  in  ma- 
naging the  buiineis  to  your  knowledge  and  experience." 

"  J  '11  not  deny  I  may  have  done  something  for  her, 
and  yet  not  all.  Slie  has  changed  much  since  she  came. 
Whoever  gets  her  for  a  wife  noWf  will  not  have,  accord* 
ing  to  the  old  proverb,  *  bad  butter  and  lost  pence.'  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  he  will  be  a  great  gainer,  though 
■he  brings  with  her  no  other  riches  than  her  good 
heart  and  clever  hands." 

"  That  will  be  enough,"  said  Arve,  **  if  only  love  goes 
with  it" 

**  Yes,  my  son,"  added  Dame  Catherine,  **  and  rea- 
son, and  friendship,  for  love  often  flies  away  like  the 
wind." 

*'  How  can  you  say  so,  mother,  so  well  read  in  the 
Bible  as  you  are  ?  I  remember  that  the  Scripture  says : 
*  Love  is  strong  as  death ;  it  beareth  all  things,  endureth 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things.'  " 

"The  love  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  is  quite 
another  thing  you  must  know,"  said  Dame  Catherine, 
stammering  a  little  at  her  first  bad  hit.  **  It  means 
love  to  all  mankind — love  embracing  all  God's  crea« 
tures." 

Arve  smiled. 

**  I  think  the  Bible  refers  also  to  the  love  between 
two  persons,  even  when  felt  only  by  one  /  such  a  feeling 
once  entering  the  heart,  hat  all  the  power  the  Scrip- 
tures speak  of." 

"  1  trust  your  opinion  may  change  in  time,"  answered 
Dame  Amman  ;  "  and  in  regard  to  Josephine,  I  would 
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■ay,  my  opinion  is  changed.  I  acknowledge  I  was 
wrong  to  dissuade  you  from  the  inclination  you  once 
had  for  her :  and  now  I  will  tell  you  plainly  that  my 
ardent  wish  is  that  you  should  marry  her." 

"  Mother,  it  cannot  be.  Once  I  thought  much  of  it, 
but  it  is  now  too  late." 

"  Noi  just  the  right  time,  on  the  contrary.  You  arc 
a  man,  now,  of  some  experience,  with  a  profession  and 
prospects  for  the  future ;  you  know  what  you  would 
have,  and  I  think  it  very  fitting  that  you  should  make 
arrangements  for  your  future  domestic  happiness." 

"  J  shall  never  be  in  want  of  that  so  long  as  my 
mother  is  spared  to  me.  I  am  now  a  man,  as  you  re- 
mark. I  know  my  own  mind,  and  I  will  not  marry 
Josephine." 

Dame  Amman  sighed.  She  knew  well  the  state  of 
his  heart — inquiries  were  superfluous. 

"I  am  sorry  to  reproach  you,  mother,"  continued 
Arve ;  "  but,  as  you  were  so  thoughtful  and  prudent  as 
to  dissuade  me  from  matrimony  when  I  was  a  mere 
boy,  I  hope  you  will  not  attempt  to  force  me  into  it 
now,  against  my  reason  and  inclination.  Josephine 
and  myself  are  not  such  congenial  spirits  as  you 
imagine." 

**  Is  she  not  an  excellent  girl  ? " 

•'  She  is  too  grave,  prim,  and  precise,  for  my  taste : 
in  short,  she  has  nothing  about  her  that  is  pleasing  or 
agreeable ;  and  1  do  not  love  her — which  of  itself  seems 
to  me  to  be  all-sufficient," 

"  You  have  grown  extremely  fastidious — I  see  that 
clear  enough ;  but  I  pity  the  poor  girl.  I  never  would 
have  betrayed  her  secret,  if  I  had  not  thought  that  it 
would  excite  your  compassion.     I  nowap^val  to  your 
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conscience  and  honour,  whether,  although  she  is  a 
perfect  pattern  of  modesty,  you  have  not  long  discovered 
that  she  has  an  extraordinary  regard  for  you;  she 
neglects  nothing  that  can  promote  your  comfort  and 
happiness,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  very  un- 
grateful." 

"  And  do  you  suppose  that  it  does  not  afHict  me  ? 
'Words  cannot  express  how  much  I  suffer.  But  in 
heaven's  name!  what  can  I  do?  Should  I  rush  into 
an  engagement  that  will  make  both  of  us  miserable  for 
life?" 

**  I  did  not  think  that  it  was  in  your  nature  to  be  in- 
sensible to  all  her  tenderness.'' 

"  I  thought,  mother,  that  you  understood  the  human 
heart  better.  If  I  could  return  Josephine's  love  1 
should  be  rejoiced  to  do  it ;  but  it  is  so  utterly  impos- 
sible that  I  must  beseech  you  never  to  recur  to  this 
subject  again." 

Dame  Catherine  was  silent,  for  she  shrunk  from 
driving  Arve  to  a  confession. 

"You  are  silent,"  he  resumed,  "and  I  know  the 
subject  which  is  in  both  of  our  thoughts,  is  displeasing 
to  you.  I  expected  one  kind  word  from  you  when  you 
learned  how  much  I  have  sacrificed  to  your  prejudices. 
My  peace  of  mind  has  fled  for  ever." 

There  was  something  so  tender  in  this  first  intima- 
tion to  his  mother,  of  the  state  of  his  affections,  that 
she  could  scarcely  restrain  her  tears. 

"  My  poor  child  I"  she  said,  in  a  voice  the  most  af- 
fectionate, "  it  is  God's  will  that  we  should  all  suffer 
here  below.  I  nm  not  so  blind  as  you  suppose.  1  huve 
shed  many  unseen  tears  for  you  " 

•'  Gud  bless  you  for  it,  mother.     I  think  that  my  life 
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will  be  leM  bordensjine,  since  I  have  revealed  what 
hat  for  years  been  buried  in  my  heart." 

'*  Time  will  brings  every  thing  right,"  she  said,  with 
a  very  different  meaning  from  what  Arve  put  upon  it. 

'*  It  is  possible/'  he  said,  *<but  very  improbable.  I 
have  not  been  there  for  several  months,  but  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  much  longer,  even  if  she  moums 
for  Rosenberg  as  deeply  as  when  I  last  saw  her." 

Dame  Amman's  anxiety  returned.  "  My  dear  Arve," 
she  said,  "they  are  not  yet  certain  of  Rosenberg's 
death,  and  I  am  sure  you  never  would  be  guilty  of 
engaging  the  affections  of  one  already  betrothed." 

'*  I  am  not  so  depraved  as  that  i  and  if  I  was  con- 
vinced that  Gabrielle  really  loved  me,  I  never  would 
open  my  lips  until  the  three  years  had  expired ;  and  I 
would  not  do  it  then,  unless  I  was  convinced  of  her 
regard." 

**  You  display  more  sense  than  I  anticipated.  You 
must  control  your  own  conduct;  but  I  entreat  you, 
Arve,  never  to  forget  the  warning  of  your  deceased 
father." 

"Alas!  mother  that  was  but  a  dream." 

"It  might  have  been  so ;  but  nothing  can  shake  my 
conviction  that  it  came  from  your  fisither ;  and  it  will 
never  cease  to  be  my  belief  that  this  marriage  will 
ruin  you." 

"  It  would  bring  bliss  to  my  bosom,  but  Tistelon's 
Rose  blooms  not  for  me,"  he  added  laying  aside  his 
slate. 

*<  Would  that  it  were  so,"  said  the  mother;  and 
being,  as  well  as  Arve,  convinced  that  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said,  she  went  to  give  some  direc- 
tions to  Annika. 
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Within  a  short  period  from  this  converBation,  Ga- 
brielle,  seated  at  her  window,  wafted  a  salute  to  Arve, 
'who  was  approaching  the  island,  standing  on  the  deck  of 
hU  vessel  Joy  flashed  through  his  heart,  for  he  was 
convinced  that  a  blush  mounted  to  Oabrielle's  cheek, 
and  that  her  lovely  countenance  beamed  with  a  most 
affectionate  welcome. 

How  happy  did  the  young  lieutenant  feel.  Old 
Haraldson  received  him  as  soon  as  he  leaped  upon  the 
pier,  with  the  remark,  "Our  beards  have  had  time  to 
grow  since  we  saw  the  cutter  last" 

**  I  was  unwilling  to  intrude  too  frequently,  and  my 
last  visit  was  a  very  melancholy  one." 

"  It  was  so,  and  we  have  had  much  distress  since ; 
but  my  darling  begins  to  recover,  now  none  but  Ga- 
brielle  and  myself  are  at  home.  Birger  and  his  wife 
have  gone  to  Gothenburg.  Anton,  poor  dunce,  is  on 
the  water  from  morning  till  night.    Walk  in." 

All  this  intelligence,  combined,  was  highly  gratify- 
ing to  our  hero;  his  spirits  became  buoyant,  he  felt 
that  he  had  wings  and  could  fly,  as  he  dashed  along  in 
advance  of  the  old  man,  when  he  detected  the  form  of 
Gabrielle  in  the  passage. 

**  Now,  Gabrielle,  let  us  have  something  excellent 
for  dinner,"  said  the  old  smuggler,  for  it  is  a  long 
time  since  we  have  had  a  visit  from  the  lieutenant." 

"  It  is  indeed  long,"  said  Gabrielle,  with  a  smile 
that  completely  fascinated  Arve ;  "  and  I  have  many 
times  looked  to  see  if  the  cutter  was  not  approaching 
the  island." 

<*  If  I  had  dared  to  suppose  that  such  an  expectation 
had  been  for  a  moment  entertained  by  Miss  Gabrielle, 
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the  cutter  would  have  long  since  been  anchored  where 
it  now  lies/'  he  answered,  somewhat  anxiously,  lest  he 
should  have  gone  too  far. 

Gabrielle,  who  saw  that  her  father  was  anxious  about 
the  dinner,  now  hastened  into  the  kitchen  to  consult 
with  Lena,  who  now  officiated  as  housekeeper,  about 
the  entertainment 

"  We  have  already  fresh  cod  and  soup,"  said  Lena, 
who  thought  that  GabrieUe  wished  for  too  many  dishes, 
"  and  we  shall  liave  pancakes  as  a  dessert,  which  will 
be  delicious." 

"  Certainly ;  but  I  shall  use  £rika*s  preserved  fruit 
to  eat  with  them,  and  put  some  white  cream  on  the 
top." 

"  The  cream  will  do  very  well,  but  it  is  useless  to  ap- 
propriate Mistress  Erika's  best  sweetmeats,  for  we 
already  have  bilberry  jam." 

"That's  too  common." 

"  But  why  is  there  so  much  to  do  about  this  lieu- 
tenant? I  wonder  if  he  has  any  thing  better  at 
home  ?  " 

"  1  do  not  know ;  but  as  I  am  mistress  of  the  house 
in  Erika's  absence,  1  shall  have  the  preserves,  and 
melted  butter  and  chopped  egg  for  the  cod,  instead  of 
that  everlasting  meal  sauce.  Make  the  pancakes, 
Lena,  and  I  will  whip  the  cream.  Father  is  afraid 
that  we  shall  postpone  the  dinner  so  long  that  he  can- 
not take  his  evening  nap." 

Lena  was  not  a  little  vexed  by  this  intrusion  of  Ga- 
brieUe into  a  department  which  she  regarded  as  exclu- 
sively her  own,  but  she  determined,  after  some  con- 
sideration, to  submit. 
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The  dinner  passed  ofF  in  a  most  delightful  manner. 
Haraldson,  Arve,  and  Gabrielle,  sat  down  together,' 
for  in  the  warm  weather  Anton  never  appeared  until 
late  in  the  evening,  confining  himself  to  the  most  se- 
cluded parts  of  the  island,  and  carrying  his  provision 
bag  with  him. 

"If  the  lieutenant  will  excuse  an  old  man,  I  will 
now  take  a  nap,"  said  Haraldson,  rising  from  the  tabic. 

**  I  beseech  you  to  dispense  with  all  ceremony,"  said 
Arve. 

**  I  hope  you  will  attempt  to  entertain  our  guest 
cheerfully,"  said  the  old  man  to  Gabrielle. 

"  I  shall  never  be  cheerful  again." 

"  You  can  try  at  least" 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  Arve  and  Gabrielle 
were  alone  together,  and  it  was  attended  with  an  em- 
barrassment which  was  at  first  very  perceptible — it  was 
difficult  to  commence  conversation. 

*'  Why  did  not  Josephine  accompany  you  ? "  asked 
Oabrielle,  finally. 

"  She  was  exceedingly  busy,  and  my  determination 
so  suddenly  made,  that  I  did  not  have  time  to  ofi'er  an 
invitation." 

"  So  suddenly !  You  must  have  had  some  seizure 
in  view." 

*'No:  I  started  for  this  spot." 

"  You  have  been  long  absent." 

'*Your  grief  distressed  me  so  much  when  I  was 
last  here,  that  I  feared  to  intrude  again  during  the 
period  of  your  afiliction." 

**  It  was  a  strange  mistake,  but  do  not  make  it  again ; 
you  will  always  be  welcome." 
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<'  I  am  u^Toid  to  come  often,"  said  he,  in  a  low  ftoBC, 
and  without  venturing  to  look  at  Gabrielle. 

"  Why !  "      Tlie  agitation  of  her  breast    instantly 
rebuked  the  question. 

"  For  my  own  peace,  1  dare  not  visit  Tistelon  as  often 
as  I  wish." 

What  an  effect  may  be  produced  by  a  few  ^ 
the  most  conflicting  emotions  were  aroused  in  the  I 
of  Gabrielle ;  she  sat  fixed  and  immoveable,  but  the 
deep  flush  of  her  cheek  revealed  to  Arve  that  she  bad 
understood  his  presumptuous  words.  lie  feared  that 
they  might  cause  a  final  separation,  and  he  could  not 
avoid  recalling  his  mother's  question:  ''Would  you 
win  die  love  of  another's  bride?  "  *'  How  feeble  are 
our  resolutions,"  was  his  mental  ejaculation.  *'  I  fear 
that  I  have  offended  Gabrielle  for  ever." 

The  silence  became  oppressive — Arve  at  length 
broke  it. 

"  If  I  have  said  any  thing  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
Miss  Gabrielle,  I  pray  her  to  forgive  me.  I  am  suffi- 
ciently punished  by  my  apprehensions ;  but  say  that  I 
am  forgiven,  and  I  will  promise  to  forsake  Tistelon  for 
six  months." 

"  Do  not  do  that,  I  beseech  you,"  said  Gabrielle,  in 
a  tone  which  the  least  presuming  lover  might  have 
regarded  as  sufiicient  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  her 
entreaty. 

Arve  could  not  resist  taking  her  hand  and  pressing 
It  to  his  lips. 

**  Say  that  you  forgive  me,  or  J  cannot  leave  you  in 
peace." 

Gabrielle  made  a  feeble  effort  to  withdraw  her  hsodr 
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though  it  nevertheless  remained  for  some  minutes  in 
Arve's;  but  she  suddenly  drew  it  back,  and  said  with 
tbe  most  child-like  ingenuousness : 

'*  I  believe  we  are  both  wrong  i  I  am  still  the  be- 
trothed of  Rosenberg,"  and  her  face  became  pallid. 

In  spite  of  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience,  the 
soul  of  Arve  soared  to  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  the  un- 
conscious sincerity  of  Gabrielle's  exclamation,  **  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  both  in  the  wrong,"  inspired  him  with 
the  most  delightful  anticipations — it  would  have  been 
indelicate  and  unmanly  to  have  urged  farther.  Hia 
destiny  could  only  be  discloced  by  Time,  and  he  re- 
solved not  to  expose  himself  to  such  a  temptation  again, 
until  the  three  yean  had  expired.  It  was  now  no  hard- 
ship to  endure  with  patience — ^he  had  heard  Gabrielle'v 
word,  and  seen  her  emotion. 

Amman  had  the  resolution  to  rise,  and  under  the 
pretext  of  visiting  the  cutter,  gave  his  beloved  time  to 
recover  from  her  embarrassment  For  this  delicate  at- 
tention the  heart  of  Gabrielle  thanked  him,  but  it  was 
a  difficult  task  for  her  to  regain  her  composure.  There 
was  a  mingling  of  happy  and  painful  emotions  in  hev 
breast,  which  she  could  neither  solve  nor  describe. 
She  was,  however,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  exer- 
cising more  vigorous  self-government  "  What  if  Antoq 
and  Erika  had  witnessed  this  interview  ? "  She  blushed 
at  the  idea,  for  although  slie  was  convinced  that  Rosen- 
berg was  no  longer  alive,  she  regarded  herself  as  his 
until  the  tliree  years  should  have  expired,  and  for  the 
iixst  time  she  thought  of  their  termination  with  an 
emotion  of  joy. 

When  Haraldson  returned,  he  found  Gabrielle  ei|« 
gaged  in  her  domestic  duties. 
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"What  have  you  done  with  the  lieutenant f"  said 
he.  **  I  thought  that  you  were  to  entertain  him  while 
I  ilept" 

"  He  had  something  to  attend  to  at  the  cutter,  and 
will  unquestionahly  sail  this  afternoon." 

<*  1  did  not  think  that  he  was  in  such  haste/'  and 
Haraldson  went  himself  to  learn  whether  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  depart.  With  a  sligh  t  appearance  of  m3rstery 
Arve  informed  biro,  that  he  had  a  slight  affair  to  over- 
look, and  Haraldson  was  satisfied.  He  took  leave  of 
Gabrielle  in  the  presence  of  her  father  with  a  few  fare- 
well words,  but  he  was  not  consoled  by  one  of  those 
glances  of  affection ;  for  having  awoke  to  the  duties  of 
her  position,  Gabrielle  determined  to  guard  not  only 
her  eyes,  but  her  heart  Arve  was  not  grieved  at  this 
evidence  of  upright  principles,  but  esteemed  his  idol 
more  highly  for  it,  and  with  a  joyful  heart  and  cheer- 
ing anticipations,  he  departed  from  the  island. 

Before  Anton's  return  Gabrielle  had  recovered  her 
self-possession,  and  her  customary  appearance ;  he  had 
not  seen  the  cutter,  and  as  no  one  mentioned  its  arrival 
to  him  an  unpleasant  scene  was  avoided.  It  was  a 
more  difficult  matter  to  deceive  Erika,  for  the  moment 
she  arrived  Lena  hastened  to  inform  her  of  the  lieu- 
tenant's visit,  and  although  Gabrielle  attempted  to  ap- 
pear indifferent,  her  blushes  betrayed  her.  Erika  did 
not  appear  surprised.  She  was  conscious  that  Gabrielle 
could  not  look  with  unconcern  upon  his  visit ;  but  the 
resolution  which  had  been  mutually  made,  during  the 
eventful  two  hours  which  Gabrielle  and  Arve  had  spent 
together  did  not  enter  into  her  imagination. 

Week  after  week,    and  month  after  month,  now 
passed  away^  with  no  viaiu  from  Amman,   and  no 
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newf  from  Rosenberg,  to  diiturb  the  uniformity  of 
Gabrielle't  life.  It  was  now  September,  and  her  anx- 
ious spirit  counted  the  hours.  She  endeavoured  to 
exclude  the  intrusion  of  Amman's  image,  but  she  was 
nevertheless  occasionally  surprised  by  its  presence, 
when  she  wished  to  devote  her  mind  exclusively  to 
Koienberg ;  and  she  earnestly  prayed  to  forget  him  to 
whom  it  was  wrong  to  devote  her  thoughts.  But  her 
prayers  were  unanswered,  for  she  often  detected  her- 
self looking  anxiously  in  the  direction  whence  the 
cutter  usually  approached.  But  it  came  not.  No  one 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  lieutenant— and  Gabrielle 
had  not  the  courage  to  inquire  respecting  him.  The 
only  employment  in  which  .our  heroine  was  engaged, 
were  the  preparations  for  Lena's  wedding.  November 
was  fixed  for  her  marriage  with  Peter  Lindgren,  and 
they  were  to  reside  in  a  small  house  Birger  had  erected 
for  them  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  By  the  end 
of  October,  the  disquietude  of  Oabrielle's  mind  had 
seriously  affected  her  health.  Haraldson  was  driven  to 
despair ;  Erika  remonstrated,  Birger  consoled  her  with 
hope,  and  Anton,  who  was  firmly  convinced  of  Rosen- 
berg's existence,  pertinaciously  inspired  her  with  his 
own  conviction.  But  all  was  in  vain — Oabrielle  was 
thrown  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  overpowered  with 
sufferings  deeper  than  one  suspected ;  and  before  she 
rose  again,  the  earth  had  completed  another  circuit 
round  the  sun— a  new  year  had  commenced,  and  still 
her  bridegroom  came  not 

How  slowly  and  dismally  the  winter  months  dragged 
along.  By  day  and  by  night  the  old  father  paced  the 
floor  of  his  daughter's  room,  cherishing  the  only  feel- 
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ing  which  still  united  him  to  humanity.  It  was  a 
pitiable  spectacle  to  see  the  hardened  sinner,  whose 
seared  heart  was  dead  to  any  of  the  consolations  of 
religion,  elasping  his  hands,  and  in  the  agony  of  his 
spirit,  muttering  devotional  ejaculations  and  rerses  of 
the  Scriptures  from  morning  till  evening. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

DESPERATION      AND      HOPE. 

A  SUBDUED  light  shone  through  the  curtains  of 
Gabrielle's  sick-room;  Tistelon's  Rose  lay  drooping 
on  the  sofa,  cherishing  in  her  hand  the  two  shells 
which  Rosenberg  had  sent  her.  She  was  so  perfectly 
pale,  that  she  appeared  more  like  a  lily  than  a  rose ; 
but  her  whole  appearance  presented  that  fascinating 
charm  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  convalescence  of 
beautiful  females,  particularly  when  the  mind  is  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  The  smallest  exertion  exhausted 
her,  and  suffering  the  shells  to  drop  upon  the  coverlet 
in  which  Erika  had  enveloped  her,  she  fell  back  iapon 
the  sofa  in  a  listening  attitude. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  more  singular 
coHectioa  than  the  doting  father  had  brought  forward 
from  a  cabinet,  which  he  had  been  twenty  years  in 
heaping  together,  to  amuse  the  illness  of  his  belovea 
child.  Gabrielle's  room  resembled  some  fairy  palace, 
«r  the  treasury  wherein  some  persecuted  Jewess  had 
hidden  her  treasured  jewels — coins,  gold,  silk,  and 
satin,  rare  and  uncommon  works  of  art,  which  her  father 
brought  daily,  had  no  power  to  soothe  the  spirit  of  the 
-being  he  so  tenderly  loved,  althougli  she  received  them 
with  a  grateful  smile.  She  seldom  looked  at  them 
afterward.    She  only  watched  Rosenberg's  shells,  or 
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the  ring,  which  she  could  now  scarcely  retain  upon  her 
finger. 

**  My  dear  Erika/'  said  she,  **  will  you  raise  the 
curtain  slightly  7  it  will  be  delightful  to  perceive  the 
full  light  of  day." 

Erika  complied  with  her  request,  and  the  sparkling 
rays  of  a  January  sun  kissed  the  cheek  of  the  pallid 
Rose. 

"  What  beautiful  weather ! "  she  exclaimed ;  "would 
that  I  had  strength  to  walk  out.'* 

'*  You  must  have  patience  i  time  will  give  you 
strength." 

"  Yes :  I  have  felt  myself  daily  gaining  strength 
since  New- Year,  and  I  shall  soon  he  able  to  deck  Lena 
in  her  bridal  dress.  She  has  been  obliged  to  wait  long 
on  my  account" 

"She  has  done  it  most  willingly,  and  Peter  also; 
but  they  now  both  long  for  the  marriage,  as  they  are 
to  part  so  soon  after  it" 

"  Perhaps  never  to  meet  again  1 "  sighed  Oabrielle. 
*'  But  can  you  tell  me,  Erika,"  said  she,  stretching 
out  her  hand,  "  where  my  father  finds  all  these  beau- 
tiful curiosities ;  he  must  have  some  fairy  in  his  ser- 
vice?" 

"  They  are  the  fruits  of  your  father's  amuggliDg 
trade." 

"  People  do  not  smuggle  such  things  as  these.  Here 
are  things  ready  made.  1  have  never  seen  such  em- 
broidery as  this  upon  the  scarlet  silk,  and  that  blue  one 
on  which  the  roses  are  worked,  and  all  these  ornaments 
of  which  I  do  not  even  know  Uie  name,  look  as  if  they 
had  been  attached  to  something  else." 

"  Such  things  were  formerly  worn :  but  it  seems  to 
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me  that  it  can  give  no  reasonable  being  pleasure  to  see 
Bucb  valuable  articles  consUntly  spread  out  before  her 
eyes.  I  wiU  put  tbem  into  your  large  chesti  or  where. 
ever  you  please.  When  your  heart  is  restored,  they 
may  amuse  you." 

"  Yes,  Enka,  take  them  all  away  except  that  pretty 
picture ;— it  is  a  ship.  How  many  ships  we  have !  The 
Eagle  was  as  beautiful  as  this  before  it  sunk  in  the 
cruel  waves.  Take  away  the  picture  also.  I  should 
like  to  know,  however,  why  my  father  purchased  only 
pictures  of  ships t  Did  he  smugf^le  them  also?  He 
must  have  procured  all  the  mirrors  in  the  same  way." 

"  I  presume  so,"  said  Erika,  hastening  to  conceal  in 
a  trunk  the  evidences  of  old  Haraldson's  piracy. 

Rosenberg  was  not  now  mentioned.  No  one,  but 
Anton,  doubted  that  he  was  dead.  Tliey  saw  with 
great  pleasure,  however,  that  though  Gabrielle  might 
consider  herself  as  released  from  her  engagement,  she 
continued  to  wear  his  ring,  and  had  placed  a  smaller 
one  to  guard  it  on  her  finger.  She  was  right  in  the 
conviction  that  since  the  New- Year  her  strength  had 
increased.  She  improved  daily,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  of  February,  she  had  so  far  recovered  a^ 
to  be  able  to  fulfil  her  promise  to  Lena. 

The  wedding  day  finally  arrived,  but  Peter  Lind- 
grren*s  joy  was  clouded  by  the  absence  of  his  beloved 
captain ;  and  when  he  saw  tears  in  Gabrielle's  eyes,  he 
could  not  restrain  his  own.  The  married  pair  removetf 
the  next  day  to  their  own  home,  with  quiet  and  con* 
tented  spirits.  The  cat  and  a  large  rye  cake  were 
thrown  into  the  door,  according  to  immemorial  custom, 
before  the  entrance  of  the  wife  and  the  husband^  in 
order  to  secure  good  fortune  to  the  household. 
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Alter  this  excitement,  however,  GabrieUe  relapsed 
into  her  habitual  melancholy.  Uer  health  was  restored, 
but  life  was  a  weariness,  and  when  the  sprii«g-  opened 
she  began  again  to  cast  her  eyes  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  revenue  vessel  had  last  disappeared. 

**  Is  it  not  strange,"  she  said  one  day  to  Erifca, 
overcoming  her  timidity,  "  that  Amman  never  visits 
us  now  7  *' 

"  How  long  is  it  since  he  was  last  here  7  " 

"  Oh,  very  long — awfully  long ;  not  since  summer." 

"  There  you  mistake,"  said  Erika,  "  he  came  twice 
while  you  were  iU ;  but  as  you  were  unable  to  see  him, 
I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  you  of  it." 

Whoever  had  looked  at  Gabrielle  now,  might  have 
seen  her  in  the  very  perfection  of  her  heart,  with  a 
bright  smile  on  her  lips,  a  glow  of  pleasure  on  her 
cheeks,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  with  joy. 

**  Dear  Erika,  do  teU  me,  if  you  can  recollect,  when 
W9shehere  first?" 

«  Do  you  then  care  so  much  about  it  ? "  said  Erika, 
carelessly.  **  I  believe  he  was  here  first  in  October, 
and  then  again  in  December." 

**  You  look  very  grave,  Erika,"  said  Gabrielle,  with 
unaffected  surprise ;  '*  has  Amman  displeased  you  in 
any  way  ?  " 

**0h,  no!  I  only  wondered  tliat  my  information 
should  interest  you  so  much." 

**  Interest  me  7  I  am  only  pleased  at  it  Why  should 
I  not  be  so  7" 

"  Dear  Ella,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  believe— I  fancied  that  a  betrothed  bride 
Would  not  care  particularly  about  the  visits  of  another 
man." 
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Gabridle's  feelings  were  hurt ;  but  she  was  silent, 
and  Erika  would  not  relieve  hefi  at  the  risk  of  encou- 
raging her  partiality.  Alas  I  Erika  saw  that  her  heart 
was  already  touched ;  and,  discreet  as  she  was,  did  not 
reflect  that  by  thus  avoiding  the  subject,  and  still  per- 
tinaciously looking  on  Gabrielle  as  the  bride  of  Rosen- 
berg, she  caused  the  innocent  girl  to  commune  in  secret 
vrith  her  own  heart,  and  make  a  mystery  of  that  which 
else  she  would  have  shared  with  her  beloved  sister- 
in-law. 

The  bright  March  sun  had  not  long  shone  on  Ga- 
brielle's  window,  before  the  unrevealed  wish  of  her 
heart  was  gratified.  Erika  came  into  her  room  one 
morning  quite  early,  to  say  that  Amman  requested 
hospitality  for  the  day,  having  been  out  in  the  cutter 
all  night  in  rough  weather, 

"And  will  he  receive  it?"  said  Gabrielle,  repressing 
with  difficulty  her  joyful  emotion. 

^*  How  can  you  ask  me  ? "  said  Erika. 

"  Why  I  could  not  but  have  doubts ;  you  seemed  not 
well  pleased  with  his  last  visits." 

*'  How  so  ?  I  trust  no  one  can  say  that  I  have 
received  any  guest  discourteously.  Besides,  you  re- 
member we  only  spoke  of  you  at  that  time." 

Erika  went  away ;  Gabrielle,  though  biting  her  lip  a 
little,  made  no  needless  delay  at  her  toilet.  But  as  she 
was  fastening  her  plaited  hair,  the  recollection  rushed 
upon  her  mind  of  the  moment  when  she  had  been 
surprised  in  the  same  circumstances  by  Rosenberg** 
arrival.  His  ring  was  yet  on  her  finger,  but  she  felt, 
alas  1  that  her  heart  was  already  about  to  prove  faith- 
less to  him ;  and  as  her  spirit  sank  at  the  thought,  she 
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sat  down  to  weep.  A  fiill  hour  passed,  and  yet  lier 
tears  flowed  on. 

Erika  came  in  again. 

'<  Do  you  not  mean  to  come  down,  Ella  ?  " 

"No." 

And  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

**  This  is  very  strange,  EUa,"  said  Erika,  angrily. 
**  Why  do  you  weep  ? " 

"  Because  I  am  grieved." 

"And  at  what?" 

"  Because  it  struck  me  how  like  this  was  to  the  time 
when  I  found  Rosenberg  down  stairs.  Ob,  1  was  so 
happy  then  I    You  remember  it,  Erika  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  I  recollect  it  But  the  two  occasions 
are  very  different — you  were  in  love  with  Rosenberg." 

Now  Gabrielle  was  really  angry.  Erika  seemed  to 
misunderstand  every  thing  ;  and  in  her  vexation,  Ga- 
brielle was  about  to  exclaim :  "  Am  I  not  in  love  now  7 " 
but  quelling  her  emotion,  she  only  said  : 

"  Erika,  you  are  very  annoying." 

"  And,  dear  Ella,  are  you  not  rather  petulant  ?  But 
let  us  not  seem  unkind  to  each  other — we  never  can 
be  so  in  fact     I  did  not  intend  the  slightest  ofience." 

"  Nor  I.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  I  should  cry, 
thinking  of  Rosenberg;  and  you  misjudge  both  my 
thoughts  and  words.  Be  kind  to  me,  Erika,  or  I  shall 
be  always  crying." 

"  Now  don't  be  a  child,  my  little  Ella,  but  come 
down.  You  must  not  be  surprised  if  you  see  some 
change  in  the  lieutenant  This  is  his  first  voyage 
since  the  fever  which  he  had  before  Christmas.** 

"  And  he  has  been  out  in  the  storm  all  night,"  cried 
Gabrielle,  with  manifest  anxiety. 
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**  Yes,  that  wag  unfortunate  i  but  his  duty  could  only 
be  done  at  night,  and  it  was  lucky  for  him  that  Tiste- 
lon  lay  so  near  by.  I  will  follow  you  down,  Ella.  Go 
first  yourself." 

Gabrielle  thought  no  more  now  of  Rosenberg ;  and 
summoning  all  her  composure  to  stand  the  dreaded 
scrutiny  of  Amman's  keen  eyes,  she  went  down  stairs. 
But  when  she  saw  Amman,  his  appearance  was  so 
much  changed  that  all  her  self-command  was  needed 
to  repress  her  emotion.  Illness  and  grief  had  done 
their  sad  work  on  his  blooming  countenance ;  his  cheek 
was  thin  and  pale ;  the  fire  of  his  eye  was  dim,  and  long 
thin  hair,  in  place  of  his  fine  curly  locks,  hung  ne- 
glected over  his  temples.  And  yet  his  melancholy  look 
was  deeply  interesting  to  Oabrielle.  But  all  eyes  were 
on  her,  and  she  hardly  ventured  to  meet  his  eye.  Her 
greeting,  therefore,  was  cold  and  constrained,  as  in  brief 
phrase  she  expressed  her  regrets  at  his  illness. 

**  Typhus  fever  has  been  quite  an  epidemic  in  the 
village,"  said  Arve  in  the  same  cool  tone.  **  You,  too, 
have  been  ill,  and  of  something  more  severe  than 
tjrphus  fever — of  that  hope  deferred  which  makes  the 
heart  sick."  And  his  eye  told  very  plainly  that  he,  too, 
knew  ite  pangs. 

And  so  indeed  it  was.  A  change,  inexplicable  to 
observers,  had  latterly  come  over  the  lieutenant's  life. 
After  his  last  short  but  important  interview  with  Oa- 
brielle, his  fancy  had  soared  in  the  realms  of  hope  and 
happiness.  How  easy  and  gladsome  had  been  his  duty 
for  some  months  after.  Every  evening  when  at  home, 
he  had  shared  in  the  labours  of  Flint  the  boatman  s  he 
was  full  of  plans  for  the  welfare  of  the  village ;  he  had 
borne  himself  in  all  things  as  one  in  the  full  ei\]oyment 
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of  life,  wishing  to  make  the  whole  world  share  his  hap- 
piness. Only  when  Josephine — ihat  female  /o&,'wha 
often  "sat  on  the  ground/'  pale  and  silent  in  her  8uf-> 
fering,  and  always  eager  to  contribute  to  his  comfort ; 
but  alas!  with  little  success — only  when  Josephine 
spoke  to  him  was  he  conscious  of  disquieting  sensations. 
Autumn  came,  and  brought  with  it  to  Arve  the  con- 
stant fear  of  Rosenberg's  coming.  Soon  the  report  of 
Gabrielle's  illness  reached  him,  and  then  he  felt  that 
he  must  go  to  Tistelon.  He  could  not  conquer  his 
anxiety.  His  reception  there  was  not  such  as  to  re- 
lieve him.  Gabrielle's  illness  and  Rosenberg's  absence 
spread  a  gloom  over  the  house.  Even  the  calm  and 
staid  Birger  was  moved.  Anton,  however,  received 
Amman  better  than  before.  The  new  idea  that  he 
might  have  mistaken  Gabrielle's  feelings,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  poor  youth's  mind.  But  the  conver- 
sation of  Erika  put  Arve  to  the  severest  trial.  Deter- 
mined not  to  give  him  one  ray  of  hope,  Erika  so  de- 
scribed Gabrielle's  grief  and  illness,  as  to  bring  out 
strong  proofs  of  her  love  for  Rosenberg.  At  first  Arve 
believed  that  Erika's  account  of  Gabrielle's  sorrow  was 
exaggerated;  he  knew  that  of  which  she  was  ignorant; 
but  as  she  dwelt  minutely  on  the  circumstances,  her 
words  appeared  more  credible ;  and  not  suspecting  that 
Erika  would  oppose  his  suit,  if  Gabrielle  were  free,  Arve 
was  at  last  induced  to  acquiesce  in  her  representations. 
Then  his  own  interview  with  Gabrielle  seemed  only  a 
delusion — the  impulse  of  a  moment ;  perhaps  she  bad 
repented — perhaps  wholly  forgot  the  words  which  her 
child-like  frankness  had  uttered. 

Arve  went  home  sad  and  depressed ;  and  to  increase 
liis  depression,  learned  that  the  typhus  fever  had  ap- 
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poari'd  !n  one  of  the  cottagefl.  For  a  whole  month  he 
found  little  to  do  in  his  profession  ;  but  new  cases  of 
fever  continually  required  his  aid.  And  when  the 
weij^ht  of  other  suiferings,  added  to  his  own,  made 
some  alleviation  necessary,  he  went  again  to  Tistelon. 
This  was  early  in  December,  and  now  his  information 
waH  doubly  painful.  Haraldson  was  half  distracted 
with  sorrow ;  Birger  reserved  and  taciturn,  and  Anton 
glided  from  room  to  room  in  silence,  like  an  apparition. 
ISi  ika  alone  exhibited  some  composure ;  but  she  could 
tell  him  nothing  but  the  sad  details  of  OabrieUe's  ill- 
ness, which  now  really  menaced  her  youthful  life. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  and  with  confused  and  whirling; 
thoughts,  Arve  went  on  board  the  cutter,  and  when  he 
reached  home  felt  himself  the  prey  of  bodily  illness. 

The  same  evening  he  was  tossing  restlessly  in  a  burn- 
ing fever ;  and  now  began  a  period  of  which  he  had 
liimself  but  a  very  slight  and  disturbed  recollection,  but 
which  his  mother  and  Josephine  knew  full  well.  In 
Ills  delirium  he  spoke  constantly  of  Gabrielle,  and  re- 
peated her  words,  mingled  with  those  of  Erika.  Time 
after  time,  in  the  presence  of  Josephine,  he  betrayed 
his  love  for  Gabrielle;  and  she—yes,  she  knew  it 
already  I  but  now  she  could  weep  on  a  mother's  bosom, 
for  Dame  Catherine,  lamenting  her  son's  infatuation— 
■o  she  called  his  love — opened  her  arms  and  her  heart 
to  Josephine. 

"  We  will  weep  together,"  she  said ;  "  your  secret  is 
safe  with  me.*' 

Often  did  Dame  Amman,  sitting  by  the  bed  of  her 
beloved  son,  ask  her  own  heart  which  it  could  best  bear, 
to  lose  him  now  or  see  him  lost  hereafter  in  his  fatal 
attachment !    The  choice  was  terrible,  but  had  the  will 
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of  the  Most  High  allotted  to  her  the  first  bitter  cup,  she 
would  have  drunk  it  with  resignation ;  for  she  felt  in 
heart  that  Gabrielle  would  be  the  ruin  of  her  son. 

Her  judicious  and  tender  care,  however,  assisted  by 
his  youth,  conquered  the  disease.  Arve  rose  firom  his 
bed,  but  he  recovered  slowly,  and  March  had  hegan 
before  he  could  return  to  his  duty.  In  this  his  fint 
cruise,  fnvoured  by  the  storm,  he  had  put  into  Tisteloo; 
and  now  once  more,  after  so  painful  a  separation,  he 
stood  in  the  presence  of  her  whose  form  had  flitted 
through  all  his  fevered  dreams. 

His  looks  went  to  the  very  heart  of  Gabrielle.  How 
distressing  to  him  was  it  to  feel  such  constraint  before 
her — ^and  hers  far  worse  than  this,  to  blush  before  her 
own  heart,  at  the  feelings  which  another  than  her  be- 
trothed had  inspired.  But  had  not  the  period,  fixed 
by  Rosenberg  himself,  to  absolve  her  from  her  promise, 
now  come  ?  and  why  should  she  blush  then  to  look 
upon  another  7 

**  1  will  look  on  him,  and  kindly  too,"  thought 
she  to  herself,  as  she  sat  with  downcast  eyes.  Bat 
.  there  stood  Erika  and  Anton  before  her,  with  watchful 
and  searching  eyes,  so  at  least  it  seemed ;  and  perhaps 
her  own  would  not  have  been  raised,  had  not  Eriks 
been  called  out  of  the  room,  and  Anton  sent  to  fetch 
his  father's  pipe.     She  seized  the  precious  moment 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you  still  looking  so  ill,"  she 
said  quickly,  in  her  most  open  and  eng^aging  mannw. 
And,  as  her  eyes  met  Arve*s,  they  gave  him  full  assur- 
ance of  her  sympathy. 

What  could  Arve  think?  A  minute  before  she  was 
so  reserved  and  cold,  and  now  so  sweet  and  kind.  Was 
this  caprice,  or  fear  to  show  one  glimpse  of  feeling  t 
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"Yet  why  should  she  fear  f  The  hour  of  her  liberation 
liad  come.  But  Anton  came  back,  and  Gabrielle's 
changed  manner  assured  Arve  that  she  dreaded  obser- 
vation. Still  he  felt  relieved;  her  eyes  could  not 
deceive  him,  but  he  thought  a  girl  like  Oabrielle 
should  show  more  spirit  and  independence.  But  she 
night  feel  a  delicacy  in  acknowledging,  by  any  open 
kindness  of  manner,  that  she  was  about  to  forget  him 
vrho  might  yet  return  to  be  her  bridegroom,  and  this 
seemed  to  excuse  her  little  dissimulation. 

A  similar  delicacy  restrained  Arve  from  the  expres- 
sion of  his  feelings;  he  would  not  refuse  Gabrielle  time 
to  grow  accustomed  to  her  new  situation,  but  he  re- 
solved, in  her  own  silent  manner,  to  let  her  know  what 
he  felt,  that  he  might  determine  for  himself,  whether 
the  idea  that  she  sympathised  with  him  were  true  or 
only  delusive.  But  he  could  not  find  an  opportunity 
for  his  experiment  to-day ;  and  he  remarked  that  Erika 
was  more  constantly  in  the  room  than  usual,  or,  as  he 
thought,  necessary.  But  hope  had  come  to  him  once 
more,  and  he  was  resolved  not  to  loose  it  so  easily  as 
he  had  done  before. 

*'  May  I  come  again  soon  ?  **  he  whispered  to  Gabri- 
elle the  next  morning,  as  he  met  her  by  accident  in  the 
passage. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  soon  ? "  asked  Gabrielle, 
stopping  a  moment,  though  the  hot  dish  in  her  hand 
burned  her  fingers ;  **  three,  four,  or  six  months  ?  " 

"  Three,  four,  or  six  days,**  replied  Arve,  his  eyes 
beaming  with  the  delight  which  this  little  confidential 
meeting  inspired. 

'*  Oh,  moderation  in  all  things,'*  answered  Gabrielle, 
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f<Nrciiig  herself  not  to  cry  out,  and  making  her  other 

hand  the  victim  of  tlie  dish." 
'*  Three,  four,  or  six  vfeeks,  is  a  medium.** 
*' Three  weeks  be  it,  then,"  said  Arve,  springing 

forward  to  open  the  door,  as  steps  were  heard  on  the 

•tairs. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

antomU  oaiep. 

Amo  from  thii  day  the  Rote  of  Tif  telon  bloomed 
again}  old  Haraldeon  rejoiced  in  the  life-giving  in- 
fluence oi  the  spring,  when  he  saw  her  becoming  the 
happy  and  Joyous  being  she  had  been  before. 

But  there  were  others  who  did  not  share  his  Joy. 
Birger  and  Erika  were  often  in  serious  consultation. 
Anton  was  silent)  but  his  wild  looks  revealed  the 
horrible  fiincies  which  now  tormented  him  more  than 
ever  before.  One  night  as  spring  advanced,  Anton 
did  not  come  home.  After  a  time  the  same  thing 
occurred  again  and  again.  This  was  new  with  him, 
and  caused  some  uneasiness.  When  Birger  sought  for 
him,  he  generally  found  him  morning  and  evening 
sitting  in  his  boat  among  the  reeds,  gazing  into  the 
water,  with  his  fishing-rod  in  his  hand,  which,  how- 
ever, he  seldom  drew  out.  Birger,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  Anton's  present  mood  of  mind,  once 
asked  him,  **  Why  he  sat  so  much  among  the  reeds 
gazing  in  the  water?" 

Anton  replied  only  by  another  question  s  "  What  is 
it  that  attaches  you  so  to  Erika  ?  '^ 

"  My  heart.    Erika  is  every  thing  to  me." 

**  Then  you  can  conceive  why  I  sit  here.  My  all 
is  down  in  the  water  there  {  it  is  my  home,  but  with  all 
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t:j  ariose  gjLAigss  I  caanot  get  there.  Birger,  if  you 
cuuur  itprer  neftck  Rrka,  you  vroald  do  just  as  I  do." 
Aii£  Ai:a«  k«  the  tess  flow  down  his  cheeks,  and 
Siiiirti^  v^  :jke  sik  iatua. 

■^  rxrAxzaxl  ^  sal  Krgcr,  tooched  by  his  brother's 
miL'.iw'S  ModLi  *  M^  j«B  issagine  jonr  home  is  down 
UK!:^  !  " 

''-I  xBv^se!**  icpesied  Anton.  **  Biiger,  yon  do 
liic  sn^sisBiki  mt ;  Tna  do  not  knom  who  1  am." 

^  Tn£  m  ov  poor  ack  Anton,  vbo " 

*  V~2k:]a  ;«■  )uT«  made  a  madman,  you  mean  I " 
mag'jA^Qgti  Absob.  Tvulcnthr.  "  Yes,  so  I  am ;  and 
jvs  skX  n^r.'T  so!  It  aO  hangs  together  wonder- 
tiu!^  .  '^  he  ao^ed.  in  a  gcatkr  tone,  and  with  a  myste- 
nnK  jv:  *  I  aM  not  the  tnie  Anton!  My  &ther  and 
B>r«^iflr  aev  vec^ inf  Car  me  down  there  every  hour, 
amc  i — kBt  Moae  hoc — hush !  1  wiD  whiqper  to  yoa~ 
laocXcGSja!  BBot  thatstrai^?" 

*■  Trat  izide^dL  it  k  so! **  answered  Biigcr,  thinking 
k  )»K<  »  hrsaKwr  his  mad  fimcics;  **  but  why  hare  we 
«^-«a£^  s»  Soc^  dot  TOW  we  oar  mad  Antoo  ?  " 

*^  Aih.  that  is  a  fearfol  mystery !  I  am  at  once 
As»«i  a=3d  Xcickan — do  yon  see  ?  Tour  hrotfaer  was 
«xc>u3ic»i.  aad  1 — you  can  never  know  the  hundredth 
part  o£  1^  s»f  erinf  I  have  home  in  his  phKX.  If  you 
ciraiM  <«aat  my  s%hs  and  tears,  they  would  be  enougfa 
•P  fCDriose  an  ewtranee  into  heaven — even  lor  fiither 
and  jtvKa.  Bat  ywi  must  look  out  for  yoursdves  toget 
xh«r« — fcr  I  caaooc  spare  one  tear :  I  want  them  all 
inr  wsv  own  salTatioa.*" 

*Ycur  sadTatioo!**  said  Birger,  sighing  heavily; 

••  tJiat  is  STCwre.     What  crime  have  you  committed  ?  " 

*Xo;  I  hare  much  to  do  befbne  it  is  secure — I  may 
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rit  all  day  and  mourn,  and  no  one  bean  poor  Neckan !  '* 
and  he  began  his  wild  and  plaintive  song. 

"  Now  it  is  all  over  with  him ! "  thought  Birger.  He 
supposed  that  this  was  a  new  freak  with  him  —  for 
Anton's  maniac  instinct  had  led  him  to  conceal  from 
his  brother  the  mode  in  which  he  thought  to  secure  the 
salvation  of  his  soul. 

Birger  suffered  much  in  seeing  the  wretched  situation 
of  his  brother,  and  resolved  to  console  him  if  possible, 
narrating  to  him  the  old  legend  of  the  "  Flowering 
Staff,"  hoping  that  he  would  understand  and  apply  iu 
meaning. 

**  I  heard  a  story  once  about  Neckan,"  he  said,  sitting 
down  by  Anton  on  the  beach ;  "  I  wiU  tell  it  you,  if 
you  wish." 

'*  Oh,  do !  do  I "  said  Anton,  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  impatience. 

<*  Well,  once  a  priest,  a  great  many  years  ago,  riding 
out  late  in  the  evening,  came  to  a  river,  and  was  just 
about  crossing  a  bridge,  when  he  heard  strange  music, 
as  if  of  a  sweet- stringed  instrument  Turning  his  head 
with  surprise  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds,  he  saw  a 
youth  with  long,  curling,  yellow  locks,  sitting  upon  the 
water,  and  holding  in  his  hands  a  golden  harp.  Seeing 
at  once  that  this  was  Neckan,  the  priest  said  to  him,  in 
the  fervour  of  his  devotion, '  Why  do  you  play  your  harp 
8o  pleasantly  ?  Sooner  shall  this,  my  withered  staff,  put 
forth  leaves  and  flowers,  than  you  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  as  a  child  of  God ! '  Bitter  tears  trickled  down 
poor  Neckan's  cheeks,  and  he  threw  down  his  harp. 

**  The  priest  rode  on ;  but  he  had  not  gone  far,  before 
he  saw,  with  great  astonishment,  his  old  staff  putting 
forth  leaves  and  roses.    Then  he  knew  that  the  Lord 
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was  giving  liim  a  lesson  to  use  such  bard  words  no  more : 
so  he  hurried  back  to  the  river,  where  poor  Neckan 
still  sat  weeping.  Holding  up  bis  staff,  be  cried — '  See! 
here  is  my  staff  turned  to  a  blossoming  flower-st  Ik! 
So  in  the  hearts  of  all  creatures  hope  should  bloom,  fur 
God  shows  by  this,  that  the  Redeemer  lives  for  all 
men;'  and  Neckan  was  comforted,  and  took  up  his 
harp  again,  and  played  sweetly  all  the  night  through.'* 

Anton  had  never  heard  of  this  legend  before,  and  his 
features  were  lighted  up,  while  Birger  told  it.  But  bis 
countenance  soon  clouded  over  again  ;  his  horrible  con- 
viction was  not  to  be  so  easily  removed. 

**  Alas !  "  thought  he,  "  I  must  fulfil  my  task  before 
the  staff  can  ever  blossom  tor  me,"  but  then  the  form 
of  Gabrielle  rose  to  stay  bis  purpose  ;  her  he  could  not 
sacrifice,  even  for  his  own  eternal  happiness. 

The  unceasing  struggle  racked  his  mind  during  the 
whole  spring  ;  and  love  for  his  sister  would  have  pre- 
vailed with  him,  had  he  not  seen  her  look  so  kindly  on 
the  lieutenant.  She  was  now  free.  Several  months 
had  passed  since  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated  period, 
and  what  should  now  restrain  her  from  giving  her  heart 
to  another  ?  Still  Anton  felt  that  he  must  spare  her  till 
this  was  done — nay,  he  must  warn  her — then,  if  she 
rushed  madly  on  to  her  destruction,  he,  at  least,  would 
be  guiltless. 

"But  she  must  not  wed  the  son  of  the  murdered 
man,"  he  would  mutter;  "then  wc  must  all  go  to 
perdition." 

And  in  the  bloom  of  midsummer  the  love  of  Arvc 
and  Gabnelle  also  bloomed  its  brightest.  It  had  not 
yet  spoken  in  words,  but  it  showed  a  world  of  hope  and 
promise  in  their  eyes  and  hearts.     Erika  strove  with 
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vnwearied  pains  to  check  its  disclosure ;  but  she  feh 
that  her  efforts  were  in  vain.  Leaning  her  hand  on 
Birger's  shoulder,  she  would  say,  with  a  deep  sigh : 

'<  It  will  come  to  be  revealed,  and  then  the  evil  will 
reach  more  than  me.  Believe  me,  Birger,  we  must  fear 
the  worst  from  Anton." 

"For  God's  sake  I"  Birger  would  reply,  "do  not 
foretel  such  horrors.  ,  Anton  no  more  thinks  his  o\A 
thoughts  J  other  fancies  have  possession  of  his  mind.'* 
*'  Anton's  madness  is  crafty.  I  fear  him.  I  should 
advise  that  he  be  locked  up  at  once,  on  the  first  mention 
of  Gabrielle's  marriage  with  the  lieutenant." 

"Erika,"  said  Birger,  "are  you  losing  your  calm 
understanding  and  your  kind  heart  ?  Resort  to  force 
against  Anton  before  you  know  what  harm  he  will  do  7 " 
"  I  am  sure,  Birger,  that  I  do  not  mistake ;  and  if 
we  confine  him,  it  roust  be  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent his  escape." 

"  Erika  I  that  must  not  be ;  I  tell  you  positively  it 
must  not  be.   There  is  no  danger  in  Anton's  insanity." 
Erika  was  not  convinced,  but  she  could  do  nothing 
against  Birger's  will. 

Meantime,  old  Haraldson  was  quiet  and  undisturbed. 
His  conscience  would  not  have  been  burdened,  even  if 
the  lieutenant  should  have  become  his  son-in-law. 
Still  he  was  ashamed  to  confess  his  thoughts  to  his  son 
and  fellow-criminal ;  and  whenever  Birger  and  Erika 
alluded  to  the  subject,  he  would  say,  evasively : 

"  Amman  has  said  nothing  to  her  yet.  Why  trouble 
ourselves  by  looking  for  squalls  before  they  come? " 

The  long  restraint  upon  his  feelings  began  to  weary 
Amman.  He  had  long  sought  an  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing Gabrielle  to  his  mother,  fur  he  felt  that  her 
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pKJtidicet  •gainst  the  Rose  of  Tistdon  woqU  Tanish 
At  Uieir  first  intcnriew.  He  therefore  seized  a  sMiment 
of  rare  good-humour  in  Haraldson,  to  renew  the  pro- 
position which  Gabrielle  had  made  a  year  ago»  diat  tfa« 
family  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  fishing- village. 

'<  This  fine  weather/'  he  said,  "  would  make  the  ex- 
cursion delightful  in  the  cutter.*' 

Gabrielle  seemed  exceedingly  pleased  t  and  putting 
her  srms  around  the  old  man's  neck,  she  coaxed  hia 
so  fondly,  that  all  Erika'  opposition  was  swept  away. 

"  And  she  shall  have  her  wish." 

A  smile  of  contempt  curled  Anton's  lip.  It  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  Erika. 

"  Why,  dear  Erika,  will  you  refuse  me  this  pleasure !  '* 
said  Gabrielle,  taking  Erika's  hand. 

Erika  answered  only  by  a  look ;  and  had  Gabridle 
known  the  suffering  which  prompted  the  glance,  she 
would  at  once  have  relinquished  her  plan.  But  she 
attributed  Erika*s  reluctance  to  dislike  of  Amman,  and 
that  feeling  she  was  resolved  to  conquer. 

**  I  see,  with  deep  regret,*'  said  Arve,  **  that  my  littk 
plan  is  displeasing  to  Dame  Haraldson.  It  grieves  Die 
to  have  caused  this  difference  of  opinion." 

"That  sorrow  will  soon  pass  away,"  said  the  old 
man,  who  now  fiivoured  the  project  as  much  as  he  had 
opposed  it  last  year,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  triumphing 
over  Erika. 

"  The  friendly  purpose  of  Lieutenant  Amman  cannot 
possibly  give  me  displeasure,**  said  Erika,  **  but  perhaps 
we  had  better  consult  Biiger ;"  and  she  left  the  room. 

"  It  is  my  opinion,"  said  Birger,  when  his  wife  had 
opened  the  project  to  him,  «*  that  we  had  betta  not 
oppose  it;  when  the  wUI  of  my  father  is  crossed,  be  is 
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as  obstinate  as  Anton,  and  you  can  watch  Gabrielle  and 
Arve,  during  the .  visit,  as  narrowly  as  at  home.  Be- 
sides, it  must  come  to  a  declaration.  I  am  sorry  for 
the  worthy  lieutenant,  for  he  will  be  refused  as  soon  as 
lie  proposes,  unless  my  father  is  a  perfect  maniac." 

"  But  should  he  give  bis  consent—*'  continued 
£rika. 

"  By  heaven !  he  never  shall.  But  we  cannot  dismiss 
the  lieutenant  until  he  propose  it  I  am  sorry  to  cause 
bim  so  deep  affliction.  When  I  recall  to  mind  the 
agony  I  endured  at  the  thought  of  being  separated 
from  you,  I  could  keenly  sympathise  with  his  ahguish. 
This  heavy  blow  must  also  come  from  the  same  hands, 
which  are  already  stained  with  his  father's  blood.  May 
Ood  preserve  my  reason  I  I  occasionally  feel  a  strange 
sensation  in  my  brain.  Would  that  I  had  perished  on 
Pater-Noster  Rocks." 

Birger  hastily  left  the  room,  and  the  sorrowful  and 
suffering  Erika  was  compelled  to  summon  composure 
to  her  countenance  in  order  to  return  to  the  room,  and 
inform  Arve  that  Birger  approved  of  the  expedition. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE  INTERVIEW. 

Tub  front  of  Lieutenant  Amman's  hoiue  was  deco* 
rated,  as  if  for  a  festival,  with  evergreens  brought  firom 
the  main  land.  But  on  the  face  of  his  good  mother 
there  <iras  not  a  ray  of  happiness— no  expression  of 
joy. 

**  My  deal'  child,'*  said  she,  to  Josephine,  who  flitted 
ahout  like  a  piece  of  mechanism,  rather  than  a  living 
being—'*  do  you  see  any  thing  of  the  boat  yet?  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  film  has  fallen  over  my  eyes.*' 

This  film  was  tears.  The  suffering  parent  had  wept 
all  the  night  in  agony  over  their  unfortunate  love. 
The  mother's  breaking  heart  had  at  length  yielded  to 
the  afTectionate  solicitations  of  her  son,  and  she  had 
consented  to  see  Gabriclle. 

"  Do  you  see  the  boat  *yet  ? "  repeated  Dame 
Amman. 

**  I  do  not,"  said  Josephine,  dusting  the  china  coffee 
cups,  which  had  not  been  used  since  the  last  birth-day 
of  Dame  Catherine's  husband,  except  only  at  the 
funeral  of  Lieutenant  Pehr. 

'*  And  how  do  you  feel,  my  child  ?  "  said  Dame 
Amman,  after  an  interval  of  silence. 

"  As  if  I  were  to  be  stretched  on  a  rack,"  Josephine 
would  have  answered,  had  she  replied  sincerely ;  but 
she  in  fact  said,  "  I  am  very  well." 
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"  Come  here,  my  daughter,"  »M  the  old  lady,  affec- 
tionately: "you,  indeed,  look  well — much  fairer,  in  my 
uycii,  than  the  Rose  of  Tistelon— whom  I  dread  to  bc- 
liolcL  But  stand  more  erect ;  lit  no  one  see  beneath 
tlie  surface ;  try  to  be  civil  to  these  people— whom  it 
was  a  misfortune  that  you  ever  visited." 

"They  arc  coming,  mother,"  replied  Josephine; 
"  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  receive  them,  for  I  must 
hasten  to  the  kitchen  and  prepare  the  coffee." 

"  It  is  like  a  bullet  to  my  heart,  but  I  can  endure  it 
better  than  you.    I  will  receive  them,  my  child." 

Dame  Amman  now  assumed  a  manner  and  address 
as  superior  and  dignified  as  if  she  bad  moved  all  her 
life  in  the  society  of  the  noblest  of  the  land.  She  ad* 
vanced  to  the  porch,  but  determined  not  to  move  one 
step  farther. 

By  the  side  of  her  beloved  Arvc,  but  not  leaning 
upon  his  arm — for  in  the  presence  of  Erika  he  had  not 
presunted  to  offer  it — the  light  and  graceful  figure  of 
the  charming  Oabrielle  tripped  over  the  rugged  shore, 
and  almost  in  an  instant  confronted  the  severe  and 
searching  gaze  of  Dame  Amman. 

"  This  is  my  mother,"  said  Arve,  "  and  this " 

**  U  the  llose  of  Tistelon,  as  I  can  easily  imagine," 
interrupted  Dame  Amman,  who  was  obliged,  in  spite 
of  herself,  to  look  gently  on  the  innocent  girl,  who  was 
bending  down  humbly  to  kiss  the  matron's  hand. 

"Dispense  with  this  ceremony,"  said  the  old  woman, 
drawing  away  her  hand;  but  when  Gabrielle  presented 
her  rosy  lips  with  a  kiss,  she  could  not  withhold  this 
token  of  kindness  and  courtesy.  With  most  Joyful 
feelings  Arve  saw  his  mother  extend  this  cordial  salu- 
tation to  Gabrielle.     He  anticipated,  now,  no  more 
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•cruples  or  opposition  from  his  mother :  for  he  eonld 
not  conceive  that  any  one  could  hate  Gabrielle  who  had 
but  once  touched  her  lips. 

Next  in  order  came  Erika,  who  was  reeeiyed  widi 
every  expression  of  honour,  because  she  ranked  highly 
in  Dame  Catherine's  estimation  for  opposing  the  ooort- 
ship  of  Arve.  For  this  reason  she  regarded  her  as  a 
woman  of  superior  understanding,  and  welcomed  her 
to  her  dwelling  with  high  satisfkction. 

The  guests  were  now  conducted  to  the  parlour  of 
their  hostess,  which,  as  well  as  all  the  other  rooin% 
was  arranged  in  the  most  unexceptionable  order. 

The  table  was  spread  with  a  cloth  of  spotless  purity; 
the  small,  old-fashioned  cups,  and  the  tea-spoons- 
English  ware — ^presented  a  very  neat  appearance  be- 
side the  green  baskets  filled  with  newly-baked  rusk. 

The  party  now  seated  themselves  at  the  tablet. 
Dame  Amman  was  perfectly  civil,  although  her  polite- 
ness was  rather  formal  than  cordial.  Arve,  of  coune, 
was  all  attention.  Josephine  now  entered  with  coffee, 
and  was  embraced  by  Erika,  and  also  by  Gabrielle, 
who  proposed  that  as  soon  as  they  had  partaken  of 
Dame  Amman's  hospitality,  they  should  make  a  survey 
of  the  village.  And  having  thus  said,  she  smiled  on 
Arve,  upon  whose  manly  countenance  no  trace  of  bii 
former  indisposition  was  left. 

They  now  arose  from  the  table,  and  Dame  Catherine 
spoke  with  great  satisfaction  of  her  shop,  and  of  tbe 
invaluable  assistance  of  Josephine,  who,  in  her  opinion, 
she  said,  was  the  best  girl  on  the  whole  Skargord. 

«  How  happy  you  must  be,"  said  Gabrielle,  inno* 
eently.  **  I  wish  that  such  a  compliment  could  be  paid 
to  me."  ^ 
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**  The  whole  world  praises  your  heauty/'  Josephine 
whispered  in  her  ear. 

'*1  should  prefer  to  he  praised  for  my  character. 
That  praise  is  sweetest  which  comes  from  the  lips  of 
the  oM,  and  the  old  do  not  care  for  heauty/* 

Dame  Catherine  smiled  in  an  approving  manner ; 
she  was  pleased  with  the  frankness  of  Gabrielle,  and 
had  she  not  been  old  Haraldson's  daughter,  her  artless 
and  engaging  manners  would  so-ju  have  eclipsed  poof 
Josephine.  But  her  beauty  and  amiable  deportment 
availed  her  but  little ;  the  Rose  of  Tistelon  could  never 
be  the  favourite  of  Dame  Amman. 

"  We  had  now,  perhaps,  better  take  our  walk,"  said 
Arve,  who  was  desirous  of  having  a  confidential  inter- 
Tiew  with  Gabrielle,  which  had  been  prevented  hitherto 
by  the  constant  presence  of  Erika. 

Dame  Amman,  who  felt  all  a  mother's  pride  in  the 
benefits  which  Arve  had  conferred  upon  the  village^ 
threw  a  handkerchief  over  her  head  to  accompany  the 
party. 

Josephine  obtained  permission  to  remain  at  home  and 
superintend  the  supper. 

It  was  impossible  for  all  to  walk  abreast  over  the 
rocky  and  narrow  path.  Gabrielle  and  Arve,  therefore, 
advanced  together,  and  Erika  and  Dame  Amman  fol« 
lowed  them.  The  opportunity  which  Arve  had  so  long 
coveted  of  expressing  to  Gabrielle  his  ardent  and  un- 
conquerable love  had  now  arrived.  His  lips,  however, 
refused  to  discharge  their  duty — ^he  could  not  utter  a 
word,  and  walked  in  perfect  silence  by  the  side  of  his 
£eiir  companion. 

'*  We  must  not  forget  the  house  of  the  poor,"  Dame 
Catherine  called  out,  while  Arve  suddenly  stopped,  •^~ 
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if  he  for  the  first  time  remembered  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  walking. 

When  they  had  entered  the  house  Erika  praised, 
cordially,  its  comforts  and  excellent  arrangements, 
while  Dame  Amman  contrasted  with  pardonable  mi- 
nuteness, the  difference  between  the  condition  of  the 
poor  now,  from  what  it  was  before  Arve  had  interested 
himself  in  their  welfare.  They  afterward  visited  the 
cottages  of  all  the  poor  inhabitants,  and  Gabrielle  and 
Erika  every  where  left  thankful  hearts  behind  them. 
They  finally  came  to  the  school. 

The  sight  of  old  Flint  in  his  pulpit  surrounded  by  a 
swarm  of  children,  delighted  Gabrielle  extravagantly, 
who  immediately  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
old  man.    She  would  have  gladly  seated  herself  on  the 
benches  among  the  children  to  hear  bis  stories,  if  she 
had  not  perceived  by  Dame  Amman's  glances  toward 
the  door  that  it  was  time  to  depart.    When  she  bid 
the  old  teacher  farewell  she  presented  him  with  a  pound 
of  tobacco,   which  she  had  brought  for  the  purpose. 
The  old  teacher  received  it  with  eyes  that  sparkled 
with  joy,  and  seemed  to  inhale,  in  anticipation,  the 
delicious  flavour  of  real  Havannah.     He  husbanded 
her  store  so  carefully,  that  he  did  not  perceive  for 
several  weeks  after  Gabrielle  had  left  the  village,  that 
there  was  something  at  the  bottom  of  the  package 
more  valuable  than  tobacco,  by  which  he  could  obtain 
a  new  supply,  and  afford  to  treat  himself  to  a  few  luxu- 
ries on  festive  occasions.     Erika  expressed  in  kindest 
language  to  Arve  her  gratification  at  the  benefit  which 
his  active  philanthropy  had  conferred  upon  the  village. 
Arve  received  her  congratulations  with  that  modesty 
which  invariably  attends  real  merit.    There  were  lips 
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from  which  it  would  have  delighted  him  more  to  hear 
the  language  of  praise,  but  they  had  not,  as  yet,  uttered 
a  word.  Upon  their  return  Arve  slackened  his  pace. 
Now  or  never  the  important  declaration  was  to  be  made. 
The  opportunity  was  favourable,  for  their  companions 
were  some  distance  in  advance,  and  were,  moreover, 
engaged  in  an  animating  conversation. 

"  I  have  now  shown  Miss  Gabrielle  our  lonely  vil- 
lage.    I  fear  you  never  could  be  happy  here." 

**  Why  do  you  think  so  ? "  said  Gabrielle,  looking 
on  the  ground. 

'<  Every  thing  is  so  lonely  here,  compared  with 
Tistelon." 

**  Does  happiness  require  fine  rooms  with  costly 
furniture  ?  "  said  Gabrielle,  softly. 

"  In  my  opinion  they  contribute  much  to  it,  but  are 
not  by  any  means  essential.  Nothing  could  increase 
my  own  bliss,  for  instance,  if  her  whom  I  love  best  on 
earth  would  deign  to  share  my  humble  lot ;  and  I  can 
only  offer  this  poor  house  and  this  wretched  neigh* 
bourhood." 

"  No  more,  I  beseech  you,  no  more,"  replied  Ga- 
brielle, in  a  voice  that  was  scarcely  audible. 

"  I  can  indeed  offer  no  more,  for  she  already  knows 
that  my  heart  has  been  hers  for  many  hopeless  years 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  hers,  if  as  many  more  inter- 
vene before  I  attain  the  great  object  of  my  life." 

The  heart  of  Gabrielle  fled  to  meet  his  who  alone 
dwelt  there,  but  the  moment  wus  unpropitious,  and 
she  wished  that  he  had  selected  some  other  oppor- 
tunity. 

Arve,  wlio  conjectured  the  tenouT  of  her  thoughts, 
resumed : 
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'*  I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  the  meet  suitable  mo- 
ment to  speak  upon  this  subject;  but  there  is  al-vrvys  a 
great  difficulty  in  our  conversing  together,  undisturbed, 
at  Tisteion.  The  present  occasion  is  the  only  one  I 
have  been  able  to  seize,  and  even  this  will  soon  be 
past.  Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  tell  me,  my  beloved 
Gabrielle,  if  I  must  continue  hereafter  to  live  without 
hope?" 

Here  was  a  question  which  demanded  an  instanta- 
neous reply ;  for  Dame  Amman  and  Erika  had  already 
reached  the  porch,  and  had  turned  round  to  await  the 
arrival  of  their  companions.  It  was  a  decisive  moment 
She  could  not  answer  by  a  look,  for  that  might  be  ob- 
served ;  but  a  word  that  would  pass  from  soul  to  soul 
was  in  her  power  to  give.  In  a  low  voice  she  breathed: 

**  Not  without  hope  ;  but  let  it  rest  a  secret  in  our 
bosoms  until  we  can  converse  together." 

**  We  shall  have  a  delightful  evening  for  our  return," 
said  Erika. 

But  Arve  was  unconscious  whether  it  was  morning, 
noon,  or  evening,  day  or  night.  He  was  wild  with  de- 
light. Happiness  expanded  his  soul ;  he  could  have 
embraced  every  inhabitant  of  the  village.  "  Not  with- 
out hope  1 — not  without  hope ! "  were  the  words  which 
shaped  themselves  on  his  lips,  and  sung  in  the  cham- 
ber of  his  soul. 

Gabrielle  endured  Erika's  sharp  observation  with 
tolerable  composure ;  she  even  kept  her  countenance, 
and  she  informed  Amman  tl\at  it  was  unnecessary  for 
liim  to  return  with  the  cutter,  for  she  had  made  ar- 
rangements with  Birger  to  dispatch  his  sailing-boat 
for  them,  and  aa  the  wind  was  £eivourabIe  she  thought 
they  would  soon  reach  home.     Although  greatly  siir- 
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IwUed,  Amman  made  no  objections  to  her  proposal, 
expressing  in  courteous  language  his  regret  at  losing 
the  agreeable  office  of  being  their  conductor,  and  as- 
sured them  he  would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
calling  to  inquire  after  their  safety.  Within  an  hour, 
Birger's  boat  lay  at  the  pier,  and  as  soon  as  the  guests 
had  partaken  of  a  slight  repast,  the  whole  household 
attended  the  strangers  to  the  shore. 

It  is  one  of  the  well-established  and  invariable  rules 
of  gallantry  for  every  young  man  to  offer  his  hand  to 
females  when  they  step  into  a  boat  In  conformity 
with  this  commendable  practice,  our  hero,  after  assist- 
ing Erika,  presented  his  hand  to  Gabrielle,  when  a 
alight  pressure  was  naturally  interchanged,  which  was 
the  seal  and  ratification  of  their  new  bond.  The  boat 
now  shoved  off  from  the  shore,  but  not  before  our 
lovers  had  exchanged  a  farewell  glance. 

*'What  do  you  think  of  Gabrielle,  mother  ? ''  said 
Arve,  as  they  were  returning  home. 

**  If  she  were  not  the  daughter  of  the  old  Tisielon 
smuggler  I  should  have  nothing  to  say  against  her." 
**  She  cannot  help  her  parentage." 
**  That  is  true ;  but  'I  know  the  breed,'  as  the  devil 
said  of  the  nettles.  I  cannot  deny  that  she  has  as 
beautiful  a  form  as  was  ever  seen.  Yes,  she  is  a  real 
Rose." 

**  Lovelier  than  all  your  balsams,  mother.  Lovelier 
than  all  the  roses  in  the  world." 

Dame  Amman  cast  a  reproachful  look  at  her  son, 
and  a  hasty  glance  at  Josephine ,  remarking,  at  the 
same  time,  that  she  thought  the  sister-in-law  an  ex« 
cellent  woman,  and  a  person  of  very  superior  under- 
standing. 
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*<  Yes,  she  educated  Gabrielle,'*  was  Anre'si 

"  But  that  need  not  be  her  only  merit,"  said  Dame 
Amman,  in  an  angry  tone.  She  imprv>Ted  the  appar- 
tunity  offered  by  Josephine's  absence,  after  they  bad 
reached  the  house,  to  say :  '*  I  expected,  Arre,  diatyoo 
would  have  treated  Josephine  with  more  delicacy ;  there 
are  many  subjects  more  agreeable  to  her  than  the 
praises  of  Miss  Gabrielle  from  your  lips." 

<*  Don't  speak  of  her  with  so  much  formality,  mother. 
Call  her  Gabrielle,  and  confess  that  you  never  saw  one 
more  beautiful,  more  amiable,  more  enchanting'." 

«  Do  you  call  that  a  reply  to  my  remarks,  my  dear 
Arve  ? — you  surprise  me.  I  will  say  nothing  more — 
you  are  setting  your  own  house  on  fire." 

"What  singular  proverbs  you  constantly  utter. 
What  shall  I  do  to  regain  your  favour  ?  I  wish  to  lire 
in  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  with  my  dear  mother 
first  and  foremost" 

"  God  bless  you !  my  child.  The  hour  of  our  cala- 
mity is  drawing  near.  Let  it  be  averted  as  long  as 
possible." 

Dame  Catherine  cast  a  glance  of  indescribable  ten- 
derness on  her  son,  who,  wishing  to  be  alone  with  his 
boundless  joy,  hastened  up  to  his  own  room. 

The  lieutenant,  after  a  few  days  of  painful  for- 
bearance, sailed  again  for  Tistelon.  His  visit  was  a 
very  short  one,  for  Gabrielle  informed  him  during  the 
few  moments  they  were  left  alone,  that  she  had  yet  had 
no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  father,  and  thought 
that  none  would  be  presented  till  fiirger  and  Erika  went 
to  the  August  fair  at  Gothenburg;  whither  also  she 
advised  Arve  to  go ;  for  on  no  other  condition  would 
Erika  leave  home  herself. 
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"  But  will  not  my  liope  be  disappointed  if  I  go  ? " 
said  Arve,  surprised  at  this  singular  proposal. 

"It  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  go,  and  as  easy  to 
return  after  you  have  stayed  there  a  day  and  made  a  few 
purchases." 

Arve  now  understood  clearly  how  he  was  to  arrange 
tlie  matter,  and  before  he  departed,  inquired  if  the 
party  intended  to  go  to  the  fair. 

"  I  intend  to  go,  and  perhaps  you  will  accompany 
us,''  said  Birger. 

''It  was  the  wish  T  was  about  to  express,  for  I  have 
a  few  purchases  to  make  for  my  mother." 

*'  Erika  is  also  to  supply  herself  with  some  articles, 
and  you,  Gabrielle,  have  also  something  to  buy,  shall 
we  all  go  together  ? " 

Erika  had  intended  to  remain  at  home,  for  agreeable 
as  these  annual  visits  were,  she  feared  that  the  interval 
of  her  absence  might  be  improved  by  Arve  and  Ga- 
brielle, if  the  latter  refused  to  accompany  them  as  she 
did  the  previous  year.  But  these  suspicions  were  quieted 
by  the  proposal  of  Amman  to  accompany  them. 

*'  I  shall  certainly  go,"  said  Erika,  "  for  these  fairs 
are  very  agreeable  to  me ;  but  Gabrielle  formerly  was 
not  pleased  with  these  voyages." 

''  Yes,  but  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  been  to 
Gothenburg,  and  I  think  the  trip  will  be  exceedingly 
pleasant." 

Significant  glances  were  exchanged  between  Birger 
and  Erika,  and  also  between  Arve  and  Gabrielle. 
Within  a  few  moments  the  lieutenant  took  his  leave, 
having  promised  to  return  the  evening  previous  to  the 
f.'Xpedition. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII 

THE   PHRENSY. 

Not  even  the  three  years  she  was  expecting  the 
return  of  Rosenberg  appeared  so  tedious  to  Gabrielle, 
as  the  month  which  intervened  before  the  August 
fair.  However,  it  finally  arrived,  and  no  one  appeared 
more  active  in  preparing  for  the  voyage  than  Gabrielle. 
On  the  day  preceding  their  intended  departure,  she 
was  seated  in  her  own  room,  finishing  a  dress  which  she 
alone  of  all  the  party  knew  would  not  be  displayed  at 
the  Gothenburg  four. 

Our  young  heroine,  whose  powers  of  artifice  had 
been  stimulated  by  the  evident  opposition  to  her  wishes, 
had  determined  to  be  taken  suddenly  ill  during  the 
night,  for  the  purpose  of  being  left  behind.  It  should, 
however,  be  mentioned  in  her  praise,  that  she  resorted 
to  this  stratagem  most  unwillingly,  and  would  have 
preferred  any  other  device  to  escape  being  one  of  the 
party. 

Chance  assisted  her  in  this  perplexity — Anton 
entered  her  room. 

''  You  have  got  all  these  fine  things  together  for  the 
Gothenburg  fair,  I  suppose,"  said  he,  casting  con- 
temptuous looks  at  her  appareL  "You  are  quite 
delighted,  I  suppose,  at  the  idea  of  making  a  display.*' 
**  I  certainly  expect  the  Gothenburg  genUemen  will 
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look  at  me,  as  tliey  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of 
doing." 

"  Yes ;  but  there  is  one  in  whose  eyes  you  wish  to 
appear  especially  enchanting.  Hear  me,  my  sister ;  if 
I  should  make  a  request  which  is  for  your  good  alone, 
would  you  refuse  to  grant  it? " 

"That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer;  it  depends 
upon  what  the  request  is." 

**  Yes,  yes ;  that  is  always  the  way  with  people,  they 
are  always  ready  to  grant  you  any  other  favour  but  the 
one  which  you  solicit." 

**But  1  have  never  refused  you  any  thing;  and  if 
the  request  you  are  about  to  make  is  in  my  power,  I 
will  grant  it," 

"  It  is  in  your  power ;  I  only  wish  that  you  should 
not  go  with  the  rest  to  Gothenburg." 

*'  Why  do  you  wish  to  task  my  self-denial  in  this 
manner  ? "  said  Gabrielle,  with  feigned  vexation.  "  Vo 
you  not  know  that  I  remained  behind  last  year  7 " 

**  Why  don't  you  speak  the  truth,  and  say  that  you 
can't  remain  behind  when  the  lieutenant  is  to  be  there?  " 

"Suppose  it  were  so,"  said  Gabrielle,  rather  archly, 
"would  there  be  any  harm  if  I  found  pleasure  in 
going  ? " 

"  You  may  find  pleasure  in  drowning  yourself,  if  you 
have  a  mind,"  replied  Anton,  sharply. 

"  You  are  deranged." 

"Very  likely — people  have  frequently  told  me  so. 
But  I  must  speak  seriously  with  you,  Gabrielle ;  do 
you  not  think  that  the  lieutenant  intends  to  ask  you  to 
marry  him  ? " 

*<  No,  by  no  means,"  replied  Gabrielle,  aware  that  he 
had  already  done  so. 

VOL.    II.  o 
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**Itit  false  t  and  you  are  going  to  the  Gothenburg 
fiur  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  since  yoa 
have  made  nothing  by  your  visit  to  the  village,  because 
Erika  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  accompany  you." 

"  If  such  is  really  your  opinion,  I  will  convince  yoa 
ihat  you  are  in  the  wrong,  by  remaining  at  home.'* 

Anton's  features  lighted  up  with  an  expression  of 
joy.  Gabrielle  had  not  seen  him  look  so  satisfied  for  a 
long  period. 

'*  I  will  not  thank  you  in  the  usual  way/'  he  said, 
with  an  expression  that  she  did  not  comprehend.  "  I 
will  do  something  for  you  much  greater,  much  noUer. 
1  will  do  that  for  you  which  no  human  being  has  ever 
done  for  another.  If  you  obey  me,  you  may  be  con- 
fident that  I  am  advising  you  for  your  best  good,  sinoe^ 
for  your  sake,  I  am  sacrificing  my  own  salvation." 

"  What  can  you  mean,  my  dear  Anton  t "  answered 
Gabrielle  in  great  distress,  fearing  the  strange  phrensy 
of  Anton  had  returned. 

"  No  matter— -no  being  shall  suspect  how  dearly  I 
purchase  your  happiness." 

"  To  what  happiness  do  you  allude  t " 

**  The  saving  you  from  the  young  lieutenant  Tea 
are  not  aware  of  the  terrible  destructiou  that  would 
swallow  us  all  up  if  you  were  to  go  with  him  to  the 
altar.  But  you  will  never  do  it— you  will  grant  me  this 
at  least,  my  dear  Gabrielle,  when  for  you  I  sacrifice  my 
eternal  happiness."  A  nd  Anton  caressed  her  hand  and 
her  cheeks. 

*'  My  poor  brother  I "  said  Gabrielle,  who  fat  from 
conjecturing  the  imminent  peril  that  threatened  her,  or 
far  firom  suspecting  the  signi6cance  of  Anton'a  warn- 
ing, considered  it  the  mere  ravings  of  delirium. 
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**  Yen,  I  suffer  morn  than  you  imagine,"  whispered 
he,  as  large  tears  fell  from  his  eyes  on  his  beloved  sis- 
ter's hand.  "  Yes,  Oabrielle,  if  you  knew  how  much  1 
■uflfer  for  you«  you  would  grant  me  any  favour  in  re- 
turn. But  my  sufferings  and  my  tears,  my  sighs  and 
my  prayers,  are  heard  only  by  my  father  and  mother^ 
the  blue  billows/'  And  Anton  leaned  his  hot  brow  on 
Gabrielle's  shoulder. 

Oh  !  how  little  did  Gabrielle  imagine  that  the  crisis 

of  her  fate  was  drawing  on  so  fast— that  the  weak  and 

c         trembling  hands  held  in  her  own  were  about  to  hurl  it 

f-         down  into  the  depths  of  darkness!    At  the  present 

moment  it  was  all  in  light.    The  unfortunate  Anton 

would  give  up  all  for  her,  but  on  the  condition  that  she 

ti         phould  not  go,  but  obey  bim.    It  seemed  impossible, 

;;;         though  she  had  given  no  positive  promise,  that  she 

;>         should  now  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  refuse  his  request. 

She  went  down  stairs,  and  told  the  family  that  Anton's 

p  earnest  prayers  had  at  length  induced  her  to  remain  ot 

home. 
^  «  You  are  truly  kind  to  yield  to  him,*^  said  Erika, 

who  wished,  above  all  things,  that  Gabrielle  should  not 
go.  Much  that  could  not  be  overheard  might  be  spoken 
i  in  the  crowded  market ;  and  so,  on  their  return  home  a 

t  acene  be  brought  about  which  Erika  greatly  dreaded. 

i  Haraldson  and  Birger  did  not  oppose  Gabrielle's  re- 

solve.   When  Arve  came  in  the  evening,  he  seemed 
i  much  vexed  at  his  disappointment.     There  was  no 

f  help  for  it,  however,  and  in  the  present  state  of  things 

it  was  not  easy  for  Arve  to  seem  dejected,  even  at 
Anton's  triumphant  looks. 

By  day-light  on  the  following  morning,  the  party  hp* 
ptarted  s  but  a  look  exchanged  by  Arve  and  Qabrie' 

o  2 
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renewed  their  engagement  to  meet  there  again  the  next 
aftemooo.  Birger  and  Erika  proposed  not  to  return 
for  four  days, 

Birger*s  boat  was  the  fastest  sailer,  and  Arve  went  on 
board  of  her.  The  cutter  followed  to  receive  the  goods 
designed  for  his  mother's  trade. 

Gabrielle  watched  the  sails  till  they  disappeared,  and 
then  went  to  her  own  room  to  examine  her  own  heart, 
and  ponder  the  important  step  she  was  about  to  take 
She  felt  deeply  that  t»he  had  long  loved  Amman,  and 
that  with  him  she  could  be  happier  than  with  Ro- 
senberg. 

"  Rosenberg,"  she  repeated,  drawing  forth  his  like- 
ness— **  if  they  bad  addressed  me  at  the  same  time,  I 
know  not  which  I  should  have  chosen.  1  was  then  a 
mere  child,  but  now  I  should  at  once  decide  for  Arve. 
In  his  spirit  and  in  his  looks,  there  is  something  which 
speaks  more  to  the  heart  than " 

She  could  not  go  on.  The  bright  expressive  eyes  of 
the  portrait  looked  a  silent  reproach  on  her  incon- 
stani^y.  She  wondered  why  all  her  relations  strove  to 
prevent  her  union  with  Amman. 

**  It  must  be  the  secret  hope  of  Rosenberg's  return ; 
but  that  hope  is  over,"  she  said,  "  and  I  must  give 
it  up." 

And  as  she  spoke  she  half  drew  off  Rosenberg's  ring 
from  her  finger.  A  natural  emotion,  however,  pre- 
vented her  from  at  once  effecting  her  purpose.  She 
thought  it  should  remain  till  the  next  day. 

After  a  sleepless  night  the  morning  came,  and  then, 
not  without  effort  and  tears,  the  ring,  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  many  years,  was  drawn  off  and  laid  in  a  small 
drawer  of  her  desk— the  first  gift  of  Rosenberg.    She 
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then  vfrare  to  lubdue  her  feeltogs  und  appear  com- 
posed. She  was  firmly  resolved  that  Birger  and  Erika, 
on  their  return,  should  find  all  settled.  She  well  knew 
that  if  she  did  not  persuade  her  father  in  their  absence 
to  grive  hiK  consent,  it  would  not  be  giVen  when  Birger 
had  come  back  and  resumed  his  authority. 

Anton  had  gone  out  after  dinner  as  usual,  and  Ha- 
raldson  was  taking  his  nap  in  his  room.  Gabrielle  put 
on  her  prettiest  dress,  and  spending  only  a  moment  to 
admire  her  appearance  in  it,  with  a  beating  heart 
seated  herself  at  the  window  to  look  for  the  coming  of 
the  cutter. 

And  now  Rosenberg  was  wholly  forgotten.  I^ove  and 
■Arve  alone  filled  her  mind,  and  gave  life  to  her  flying 
pulses.  But  time  was  passing  swiftly.  She  heard  her 
father's  door  open,  and  knew  he  would  expect  her  down 
to  pour  out  the  coffee. 

"  You  have  put  on  your  new  gown,  child,  I  suppose, 
to  amuse  your  solitude.  Pity  there  is  no  one  but  me 
to  show  it  to.  Will  you  go  out  with  me  to  the  macke- 
rel fishing  this  evening  ?  Two  men  will  accompany 
me." 

"  J  should  like  it,  dear  father,  but  I^ena  is  coming  to- 
night.    I  am  to  cut  out  a  dress  for  her." 

"  Oh,  very  good ;  then  you  will  have  some  one  to 
talk  to.  Put  a  little  brandy  in  the  flask,  and  have  a  bit 
of  supper  prepared.     I  have  asked  the  boatmen  in." 

"  In  a  moment,  father." 

Gabtielle  seemed  hardly  to  touch  the  floor  as  she 
moved.  Every  thing  fell  out  so  well.  True,  Lena 
was  coming  to  have  her  gown  cut  out,  but  it  was  not 
exactly  said  that  it  should  be  to-day.  At  any  rate  she 
could  leave  the  cloth  till  a  more  convenient  time. 

All  was  ready  and  in  the  boat  for  Haraldson  morf 
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quickly  than  ever  before.  The  old  man  set  off,  hoping 
Leno  would  soon  oome  to  amuse  his  darling.  Gabri- 
elle  waved  her  handkerchief  to  him  on  the  pier, 
saying: 

**  Good-bye,  dear  fiither,  oome  back  soon." 

But  evenwhOe  she  spoke,  her  gaze  wandering  round 
the  horizon,  fixed  itself  on  a  moving  speck,  just  vbible 
in  the  distance,  which  her  heart  told  her  must  be  the 
cutter.  Her  presentiment  was  true.  In  half  an  hour 
Amman  had  sprung  on  the  pier,  and  the  next  moment 
was  in  the  house. 

A  meeting  like  that,  neither  of  them  had  yet  known. 
It  was  more  than  they  could  hope  for — almost  more 
than  they  could  support,  to  meet  thus  alone,  while 
their  hearts  leaped  toward  each  other.  Gabrielle  wa« 
seated  on  the  sofa.  Arve  stood  before  her,  but  this 
could  not  continue  long. 

True  enough,  our  lieutenant  was  rather  shy  at  first. 
Hope,  he  thought,  could  soar  no  higher  than  to  kiss 
her  hand ;  but  he  soon  saw  that  Rosenberg's  ring  was 
no  longer  on  her  finger,  and  took  courage.  Without 
relinquishing  her  hand,  he  seated  himself  by  the  side 
of  Gabrielle,  and  when  he  saw  a  tear  stealing,  into  her 
eye,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  his  feelings,  he  ven- 
tured to  imprint  his  first  kiss  on  her  glowing  cheek. 
"  How  can  I  survive  such  a  moment  as  this  ?  "  were 
the  firat  words  he  uttered.  Gabrielle  sat  encircled  by 
his  arm,  her  head  reposing  on  his  shoulder:  and  to  her, 
also,  it  seemed  that  such  bliss  could  never  be  known 
again  in  this  life.  The  kiss  which  she  had  given  to 
lloscnberg  was  cold  then,  compared  to  that  now  ex- 
changed with  Amman. 

But  the  happy  moments  flew  by^and  with  tlicni 
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pasted  away  the  delicious  dream.  A  sudden  cry,  shrill 
and  piercing,  roused  the  happy  lovers  from  their 
reverie.  They  looked  up  to  the  window,  and  there 
met  the  pale  face  of  Anton,  convulsed  with  passion, 
glaring  in  upon  them. 

<•  Good  heavens !  our  unhappy  hoy ! "  cried  Oahri- 
elle,  springing  up  at  the  moment. 

The  light  of  their  joy  was  clouded — a  messenger  of 
woe  stood  hefore  them. 

'*  I  will  speak  to  him,"  said  Arve. 

But  as  he  approached  the  window,  Anton's  eye 
glared  on  him  with  an  expression  so  fierce  and  wild, 
that  he  involuntarily  retreated  hefore  it. 

Gabrielle  meantime  had  run  out  into  the  yard. 

**  Come  in,  dear  Anton,"  she  said,  kindly.  "What 
you  have  seen  is  nothing  so  terrible ;  Amman  and 
myself  are  now  engaged ;  we  shall  ask  father's  consent 
as  soon  as  he  comes  home." 

Anton  rushed  from  her.  He  said  not  a  word,  but 
his  eye  expressed  the  severest  reproach,  aud  the  deepest 
affliction. 

*' For  heaven's  sakel  dear  Anton,  do  not  look  at 
me  so !  Say  any  thing  rather !  But  do  come  in  and 
talk  the  matter  over  calmly." 

Anton's  lip  quivered,  as  if  in  an  ineffectual  effort  at 
utterance ;  and  with  another  look  of  unutterable  sorrow, 
he  broke  from  Gabrielle,  and  disappeared  among  the 
rocks. 

'*  Alas  1  that  happiness  must  always  be  imperfect," 
said  Gabrielle  to  Arve,  as  he  joined  her.  **  The  shock 
has  deprived  the  poor  boy  of  his  speech.  It  occurred 
once  before  when  my  father  made  him  angry ;  then  it 
passed  away— try  and  bring  him  home  again." 
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As  she  spoke,  Arve  flew  like  an  arrow  in  parsuit  of 
Anton.  Gabrielle  proceeded  in  another  direction, 
taking  the  servant  with  her;  but  after  two  hours' 
search,  in  every  nook  of  the  island,  they  returned, 
to  find  all  their  dreams  firuitless.  Anton  seemed  to 
have  vanished,  as  if  by  miracle. 

"  His  boat  is  in  its  place,  and  he  must  have  hid  him- 
self in  some  cavern,  known  only  to  himself.  He  must 
be  some  where  on  the  island,"  said  Arve,  soothingly. 

"  Still  the  danger  is  not  less,"  said  Gabrielle.  **  I 
have  no  one  here  now  to  aid  me,  and  his  dreadful  words 
frighten  me  so  much.  He  is  so  crafty,  that  he  cannot  be 
led  to  do  any  thing  against  his  will.  God  grant  that 
father  may  soon  come  home." 

They  went  sadly  into  the  house ;  but  their  uneasi- 
ness at  what  they  had  seen  had  destroyed  the  pleasure 
of  their  interview,  and  the  return  of  Haraldson  was  a 
relief  to  both.  Now,  at  least,  his  decision  might  con- 
firm  their  happiness. 

"  What  brings  the  lieutenant  back  again  so  soon  ?  " 
said  Haraldson,  as  he  entered.  "  I  was  surprised  to 
see  the  cutter  here." 

"  An  important  matter,"  answered  Arve,  leaving  tlie 
room,  so  that  Gabrielle  miglit,  as  they  had  agreed, 
break  the  subject  to  her  father. 

"What  important  matter?  Has  Birger  met  with 
any  misfortune  ?  " 

"  No,  father ;  but  Anton  has  run  away  and  hid  him- 
self. We  have  searched  two  hours  for  him  without 
success." 

•*  Why  did  you  search  for  him  ?  "  said  the  old  man, 
in  a  tone  of  vexation.  *'  Did  the  lieutenant  come  here 
for  that  purpose  ?  '* 
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'  ^  No,  certainly  not  I  But,  being  bore,  he  aided  me. 
Anton  was  so  shocked  at  something  that  he  lost  his 
speech,  just  as  he  did  before,  you  remember,  when  he 
was  provoked  with  you." 

"  Here  is  a  great  fuss  about  Anton  I  He  will  get 
his  speech  back  soon  enough.  No  matter  if  he  does 
not.  But  what  about  the  lieutenant?  What  is  he 
rCinning  after  ? " 
'  "  Oh  I  I  will  tell  you,  father,  in  a  moment ;  but  I  am 
so  frightened  for  Anton.  Do  you  not  fear  something 
will  happen  to  him  1  *' 
'  **  Oh,  never  fear  for  him,"  said  Haraldson,  impa- 
tiently. '*  He  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  care  of  himself, 
and  being  out  as  long  as  he  likes.  When  he  is  hungry 
he  will  come  back.     But  enough  of  Anton." 

''  Well  then,  father,  I  will  tell  you  about  the  lieute- 
nant ;  but  do  be  very  kind  and  good  to  me,  or  I  shall 
be  terribly  disappointed.  You  know,  father,  you  have 
always  been  very  fond  of  me." 

"  To  be  sure  1  have ;  I  have  been  weak  enough.  But 
what  has  that  to  do  with  the  lieutenant?" 

"  Why,  father,  the  lieutenant  loves  me,  and  I  love 
him  as  much ;  and  we  wish  you  to  give  your  consent  to 
our  marriage." 

"  Marry  the  lieutenant !  So,  so  I  does  the  wind  set 
in  that  quarter?  No,  no,  my  honey-suckle,  give  that 
up;  it's  not  ordained  that  you  should  have  him." 

"  Why,  father  ?  Amman  is  a  fine  young  man — you 
have  often  said  so.  He  is  a  man  of  honour,  too;  and 
if  you  only  knew  how  dearly  I  love  him  I " 

*'  Oh,  you  may  like  some  one  else  just  as  well." 

**  Never,  father ;  I  am  sure  of  it — never ! " 
■  '*  Why,  so  you  soid  of  Rosenberg ;   and  now  you 
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forget  him,  and  so  you  will  forget  Arainan.  It's  tlie 
way  with  women;  they  don't  lay  such  sorrows  much 
to  heart" 

''Father,  it's  unkind  to  say  that.  When  I  was 
betrothed  to  Rosenberg,  I  was  a  mere  child  ;  now  the 
case  is  different,  and  I  tell  yon  most  solemnly  I  will 
never  marry  any  one  but  Amman." 

*'  Oh,  I  have  heard  just  such  vows  as  that  before^ 
But  throw  the  lieutenant  out  of  your  head  i  you  never 
can  marry  him." 

"  Then  you  must  have  some  reason  against  it,  father 
Tell  me  why  he  cannot  be  your  son-in-law.  Surely 
you  will  not  give  him  for  answer  simply  that  you  wiU 
not.** 

"  Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  a  husband  ? 
Can  you  not  wait  for  Rosenberg  a  littte  longer  f  Both 
you  and  I  gave  him  our  promise,  and  I  am  ashamed 
that  you  should  be  so  fickle." 

A  deep  blush  suffused  Gabrielle's  face. 

'*  Why  do  you  speak  so  to  me,  father  t "  she  said, 
with  some  indignation,  "  when  you  have  no  idea  that 
Rosenberg  will  ever  come  back.  Besides,  you  know 
the  three  years  I  was  to  wait  for  him  finished  last 
autumn." 

"And  you  think  it  a  great  thing  that  you  have 
waited  a  few  months  longer  f  You  had  better  have 
more  patience ;  for,  as  I  said,  as  to  the  lieutenant — " 

*'  Oh,  father,"  interrupted  Gabrielle,  *'  do  not  say  so. 
You  can  never  have  a  better  son-in-law  than  Amman. 
We  are  so  well  suited  to  each  other." 

"Go  away,  child,  and  don't  plague  me.  Tell  the 
lieutenant  that  I  thank  him  for  the  honour  of  his  pro- 
posal, but  I  have  reasons  to  decline  it    Tell  him,  too, 
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that  I  should  like  liim  for  my  son-in-law,  but  for  my 
promise  to  another." 

Gabrielle  burst  into  tears. 

"Whom  have  I  to  thank  for  this  cruelty,  father  ?  It 
is  Birger  and  Erika,  who  have  set  themselves  against 
my  happiness.  How  have  I  ever  injured  them,  that 
tliey  should  wish  to  see  me  grieve  away  my  life  7  It 
has  not  been  too  free  from  anxiety  and  unhappiness; 
and  yet  I  have  tried  to  bear  it  with  patience.  But 
now,  dear  father,  do  not  let  me  beg  your  consent  in 
vain.  If  you  refuse  me,  I  shall  never  know  anotlicr 
day  of  joy." 

"  And  yet,  my  diild,  1  must  refuse  you!  And  do 
you  think  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  do  so,  if  1  had 
the  power  to  grant  your  wish?  But  Birger," — and 
here  the  old  man  stopped  abruptly. 

"Yes,  Birger,"  interrupted  Gabrielle;  "it  is  he  I 
know,  who  forbids  it.    But  what  is  his  objection  ? " 

"Say  uo  more,  my  dear,  I  cannot  ttU  you.  Go 
away." 

But  Gabrielle  went  not  Her  tears,  as  they  fell  on 
her  father's  hand,  thrilled  through  his  heart.  Already 
the  weak  old  man  was  tempted  for  the  sake  of  his  dar- 
ling to  parley  with  his  conscience  ;  but  again  the 
threatening  form  of  Birger  rose  to  his  view,  and  as  he 
looked  upon  his  son  with  an  eye  of  fear,  his  mind  was 
distracted  with  contending  emotions. 

"  Have  I  no  hope,  then  ? "  said  Gabrielle,  with  an 
imploring  look.  "  I  must  tell  Amman  that  we  must 
part !  But  I  tell  you,  father,  it  is  parting  with  my  life. 
You  will  see  that  J  speak  tlie  truth." 

Gabrielle  started  to  the  door,  perhaps  in  the  hope 
that  her  father  would  call  hcc  back.    However  tha** 
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may  be,  Handdsoii  stopped  her  to  say,  '*  I  will  reflect 
on  the  matier.  Anunan  will  excuse  my  not  giving 
him  an  answer  now.    Let  him  come  again  to-morrow." 

Gabrielle  rushed  to  her  father's  arms  with  a  cry  of 
joy.  She  covered  with  kisses  the  hand  from  which  she 
would  have  shrunk  with  horror,  could  she  have  seen  on 
it  the  blood  of  the  father  of  the  roan  to  whom  she  had 
given  her  heart.  Yet  in  a  fond  and  happy  dream  of 
the  future  she  again  met  Arve,  and  told  him  what  they 
might  hope  for  the  morrow. 

To  please  old  Haraldson,  Amman  took  his  departure 
at  once.  It  was  a  great  effort,  but  it  was  made  to  gain 
a  greater  good ;  and  Gabrielle  watched  him  on  his  way 
with  loving  looks. 

**  Now  leave  me  in  peace,"  said  Haraldson,  closing 
the  door  of  his  room ;  "  you  must  not  disturb  me." 

*'  Surely  not,  father,  but  shall  we  not  send  for  An* 
too?" 

*'  Oh,  no  fear  of  him ;  he  will  come.  But  now  I  have 
enough  else  to  think  of,  truly.'* 

Night  came,  and  the  house  was  quiet.  Gabrielle 
.  passed  the  night  in  happy  dreams  and  fervent  prayers 
for  the  future.  But  with  Haraldson,  every  moment 
brought  some  thought  of  torment,  or  some  fearful  re- 
membrance of  the  Pater-Noster  Rocks.  Now  the  shade 
of  Amman  rose  before  him,  with  frowning  looks,  and 
admonished  him  to  atone  for  his  great  crime  by  the 
hand  of  his  daughter.  Then  a  change  came  over  his 
dream,  and  the  murdered  man,  shaking  a  bloody  head 
in  his  hand,  rushed  between  his  son  and  the  daughter 
of  his  murderer.  Cold  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  the 
agonised  brow  of  the  hardened  criminal,  and  remorse 
and  dread  for  the  future  seized  upon  his  heart    Death 
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■tared  him  in  the  face,  and  laid  hia  icy  hand  upon  his 
breaac  In  his  agony  he  murmured:  **  Is  there  then 
^8  there**— "  and  his  words  were  lost  in  a  prolonged 
and  painful  groan. 

It  was  God's  retributive  Justice.  The  grey-haired 
sinner  writhed  in  his  sleep  as  on  the  rack,  under  tlie 
acourge  of  his  own  binody  deeds.  Now  he  thought  to 
make  his  peace  with  heaven,  by  consenting  to  a  union 
unnatural  and  accursed;  and  now  he  shuddered  at  tha 
idea  of  yielding  to  his  weskness. 

While  the  old  man's  heart  was  thus  given  over  a 
prey  to  the  furies  of  remorse,  another  sufferer  by  his 
crime  was  meditating  far  other  thoughta.  At  a  little 
distance  from  the  house,  on  the  side  of  a  cliff,  a  stone 
moved  slowly  backward  and  forward,  till  at  length  it 
fell,  and  a  head  was  thrust  forth  from  the  cavern  which 
it  closed.  It  was  Anton.  Silently  ho  crept  out  of  his 
hiding«place.  Rising  to  his  feet,  he  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment in  a  listening  attitude,  to  satisfy  himself  that  no 
one  was  looking  for  him,  and  then  descending  softly, 
he  glided  towsrd  the  house,  and  stood  still  under  Ga- 
brielle's  wuidow.  The  gloomy  features  of  the  maniac 
boy  looked  yet  more  haggard  in  the  pale  light  of  the 
August  moon.  He  fixed  a  look  of  indescribable 
anguish  on  the  window  of  the  room  where  slept  one 
for  whom  he  would  have  sacrificed  every  thing,  even 
while  she  so  cruelly  deceived  him.  It  was  for  her  own 
pleasure,  then,  in  that  which  filled  his  soul  with  horror 
that  she  had  seemed  to  yield  to  his  prayers  and  remain 
at  home.  A  voice  in  his  heart  still  pleaded  for  her, 
but  slie  had  rushed  headlong  to  her  fate,  and  now  the 
stern  mandate  of  duty  bade  him  fulfil  his  purpose, 
bhc  was  beyond  the  reach  of  counsel,  of  help,  or  hope. 
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**Oabnellel--Qabricl]e!"  sighed  he,  in  a  tone  to 
low  that  he  could  hardly  hear  the  much-loved  name^ 
'*  you  gpurn  tlie  love  of  poor  Neckan,  and  now  he  can- 
not  save  ycu.  Tlie  abyss  yawns  for  you  as  fur  tbe 
others.  My  father  and  mother  wait  for  me  in  tears, 
end  I  see  through  the  waters  their  beckoning  armsi 
l^Iy  sutfering  draws  to  a  close— my  deliverance  is  at 
hand.  But  what  joy  shall  I  ever  know  in  it  when  I 
leave  you  behind  ? " 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  cowered  down 
on  the  rock.  When  the  first  beam  of  the  rooming 
dawn  streaked  the  horizon  he  sprang  to  his  feet.  The 
speechless  agony  of  the  night  had  changed  his  face  to 
that  of  a  spectre»  but  in  his  fixed  look  there  was  the 
resolution  of  despair.  Again  h\*  clasped  his  meagre 
hands  upon  his  head.  A  secret  fervour,  against  which 
he  seemed  to  strive  in  vain,  fixed  him  to  the  spot,  but 
he  might  not  yield  to  it  And  now,  not  with  his  usual 
stealthy  step,  but  with  firm  tread  and  head  erect  be 
strode  to  the  pier,  unmoored  his  boat,  rowed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  and  sprang  upon  the  land. 

"  It  is  not  time  yet,"  he  said,  as  he  saw  the  sun 
rising;  *<  I  will  sit  here  awhile,  and  hear  them  sing  so 
sweetly  down  in  the  deep."  He  laid  his  ear  on  a  stone, 
and  listened  earnestly  to  the  waves  as  they  rippled 
softly  against  it.  It  was  the  sweetest  music  for  poor 
Anton ;  it  seemed  to  fill  his  soul.  <*  I  am  coming  to 
you,"  he  exclaimed  in  rapture.  "  I  will  be  with  you  soon. 
Tliey  think  at  home  that  my  speech  is  gone,  and  that 
1  am  harmless ;  but  I  will  loose  the  chain  that  binds 
my  tongue,  and  so  shall  I  enter  the  pearly  hall  of 
Ncckan.  But  now  my  head  whirls  strangely— let  me 
get  into  the  boat.     But  8e«  those  black  shapes  riding 
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on  the  crestf  of  the  wavei.  They  are  devils  I  How 
they  come  trooping  up  to  the  dance  with  the  madman 
who  brings  his  own  father  to  the  gallows  I  Away,  you 
fiends  I  you  do  not  know  me.  I  am  Neckan  f — I  am 
Neckan  I— So  leave  me  alone  in  my  boat."  And  with 
hands  and  feet  the  maniac  dashed  the  water  around 
him  till  the  spray  flew  high  above  the  reeds ;  then 
springing  into  his  boat  he  pushed  it  off,  laughing  in 
wild  mockery  at  the  hapless  fiends  as  they  stood  before 
his  fancy  on  the  beach  with  threatening  looks;  and 
seizing  his  oars,  bent  to  them  with  desperate  strengthf 
and  btixried  on  his  fearfUl  errand* 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

MEETING    OF    JHE    RIVALS. 

Tue  roost  terrible  night  that  Uaraldson  had  ever 
known  passed  at  length,  and  gave  way  to  a  day  which 
was  to  him  still  more  dark  and  threatening.  The  sun 
poured  down  its  floods  of  light  on  earth  and  ocean,  but 
the  old  man's  mind  remained  yet  wrapped  in  mist  and 
gloom. 

"  Would  that  Birger  were  here,"  he  groaned,  **  then 
he  might  give  answer.  I  cannot  tell  what  has  come 
over  me  since  I  have  learned  the  wish  of  my  dear  little 
girl.  Has  she  not  suffered  enough  ?  Must  I  add  to 
my  darling's  grief?  Must  I  teach  her  to  curse  me  t 
But  Birger  will  never  consent.  His  wife  has  filled  his 
head  with  fancies.  I  know  not  but  he  would  rather 
make  an  end  of  us  all  together." 

The  day  advanced.  Every  hour  brought  new  dis- 
quiet to  the  old  man's  mind. 

"1  can  stand  this  no  longer.  I  will  hide  myself 
away  till  Birger  comes.     He  must  take  my  place." 

With  this  resolution,  he  went  to  Gabrielle,  and  told 
her  he  must  go  away  for  a  few  hours. 

**  My  father,  will  you  go  just  now  when  you  have 
told  Arve«to  come  and  receive  his  answer?  What 
shall  we  do?  "  said  Gabrielle,  looking  with  dismay  oa 
the  strange  expression  of  her  father's  face. 
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"  He  haiB  not  come  yet,  and  surely  when  he  comet 
be  can  wait  till  I  return." 

"  Must  you  then  go  f  I  know  not  what  fills  me  with 
inch  anxious  fear ;  but  should  Birger  have  missed  the 
cutter,  and  followed  it  here  to  prevent  Arve  from  gain- 
ing what  he  wishes,  then  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

'<We  win  see;— but  don't  cry,  my  dear,  I  cannot 
bear  it.  You  must  summon  up  all  your  strength  and 
courage.  The  worst  may  yet  come.  But  do  n't  weep. 
I  always  do,  you  know,  what  you  wish ;  but  don't  say 
another  hard  word,  and  let  me  go  before—"  Amman 
comes,  he  would  have  said,  but  checking  himself,  he 
added—"  before  it  is  too  late  in  the  day." 

Oabrielle  had  never  seen  her  father  in  such  a  mood 
before.  Deeply  pained  and  depressed,  she  was  com* 
pelled  to  obey  the  few  orders  he  gave.  She  went  with 
him  to  the  pier,  but  almost  fell  down  with  terror,  when, 
with  a  fearful  oath,  in  a  tone  of  fear  and  agony  which 
re-echoed  from  the  rocks,  he  cried: 

'*  Where  is  Anton's  boat  t " 

«  I  see  it  nowhere!"  said  Oabrielle,  greatly  sur- 
prised i  *'  but  there  is  no  need  of  fearing  any  thing  on 
his  account;  I  presume  be  has  gone  with  it  to  the 
other  side  of  the  island." 

"  Run  quickly  upon  the  crags  t "  said  Haraldson,  to 
the  man  who  was  to  row  the  boat,  **  and  see  if  the  idiot 
is  lying  there  among  the  weeds,  as  usual." 

**  I  can  see  no  boat  in  the  neighbourhood  1 "  said  the 
man  on  his  return. 

*'  Ah,  ha  1 "  said  the  old  man,  with  a  stem  compo- 
sure, as  when  he  proposed  to  Birger  to  sink  the  cus- 
tom-house boat  *' Farewell,  my  child!"  said  he, 
nodding  to  Oabrielle,  and  she  thought  she  detected  a 
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tear  in  the  old  man's  eye — but  not  of  grief;  it  Waa 
caused  by  the  excessive  straining;  of  his  vision.  He 
dwelt  for  a  moment  with  wiid  joy  upon  the  coigecture 
that  Anton  might  have  met  with  some  fatal  accident 
during  the  night — for  it  had  never  happened  before 
that  his  boat  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  favourite 
haunts. 

"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  why  is  every 
one  so  strange  ? "  said  Gabrielle,  retumiog  to  the  house, 
where  unbroken  silence  reigned  after  her  father'a  de- 
parture— for  the  few  persons  who  were  left  at  home  had 
been  dispatched  in  search  of  Anton's  boat.  In  great 
suspense  and  anxiety  she  seated  herself  by  the  window 
to  watch  for  Arve's  arrival.  To  him  she  could  unbosom 
her  doubts  and  distress,  from  him  she  could  certainly 
expect  sympathy  and  comfort.  He  did  not  suffer  her 
to  wait  long,  for  inspired  by  hope  and  love  he  flew  to 
her  whom  he  aheady  regarded  as  his  bride.  GabrieUe 
leaned  her  trembling  form  upon  his  breast,  and  imparted 
to  him  her  anxiety  on  account  of  her  fisither'a  strange 
and  incomprehensible  conduct. 

''  Whatever  happens,  there  can  be  but  little  misery 
lor  me  so  long  as  you  are  mine  1 "  said  Arve,  pressing 
her  still  closer  to  his  bosom.  "  Let  us  not  waste  in 
anxiety  the  moments  which  are  devoted  to  bliss.  Who 
can  tell  how  long  such  moments  may  last  ?  I  had  yes- 
terday a  melancholy  foreboding,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  J  clasped  you  in  my  arms,  that  such  happiness 
was  too  intense  to  last.  But  you  are  still  my  beloved 
bride ;  and  while  I  hold  you  in  my  arms,  the  world  has 
no  carp,  nor  sorrow,  nor  anxiety  for  me  I " 

GabrieUe  felt  that  these  words  lifted  a  burden  from 
her  own  heart.    But  that  they  might  not  be  again  sur- 
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prited  by  Anton's  return,  they  had  the  precaution  to 
drop  the  window-curtain;  and  forgetting  Haraldion, 
Birger,  Erika,  Anton^every  being  in  the  world,  an 
hour  glided  by  with  the  rapidity  of  a  moment  But 
luddenly,  like  a  flash,  the  roses  faded  from  her  cheek  i 
her  frame  shivered  like  the  aspen  {  she  grasped  Arve'i 
band  convulsively,  and  with  an  expression  like  that 
which  the  dying  cast  on  the  objects  of  their  love,  with- 
drew from  his  arms. 

*'  In  heaven's  name  I  what  has  power  to  terrify  you 
thus,  my  beloved  ?  "  exclaimed  Arve,  overpowered 
with  amazement,  and  endeavouring  to  draw  her  toward 
him. 

With  a  cry  of  anguish  and  a  gesture  of  despair,  she 
started  from  him,  bent  forward  in  a  listening  attitude, 
and  suppreuing  her  breathing,  whisperedi  *'  Do  you 
hear!" 

'*  Yes  t  some  one  is  knocking  I  " 

'*Only  one  hand  can  knock  thus!"— -she  started 
toward  the  door— it  was  not  bolted — it  opened  suddenly, 
and  Rosenberg  entered. 

No  strength  of  language,  no  rhetorical  figure,  no 
striving  after  effect,  no  arrangement  of  wordi,  can  con- 
vey the  impression  of  that  moment— which  was  decisive 
of  the  happiness  of  the  three  individuals  who  now 
confronted  each  other.  Rosenberg  flew  to  his  plighted 
bride  with  arms  outstretched,  to  fold  her  to  that  faith* 
All  heart  which  had  only  been  sustained,  during  weary 
years  of  toil,  suffering,  and  disease,  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  fidelity:  "My  Oabrielle!  my  dear,  my 
best-beloved  Gabrielle  I  J  surely  do  not  come  too  late  f 
Alas !  oh,  God  t  I  see  it !— I  see  it  I  All  is  lost— 
loetl" 
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He  fixed  a  deBpamng  and  aeaEchiiig  gbnce  upon 
Gabrielle»  who,  bowed  down  by  emotioiis  too  great  for 
utterance,  and  with  her  arms  folded  upo&  her  bosom 
stood  before  him  an  image  of  consternation  and  sorrow. 

«  Do  you  love  another  ?  "  at  length  breathed  Rosen- 
berg through  hia  quivering  lips,  not  yet  aware,  in  the 
overpowering  surprise  of  this  scene,  that  Arve  was 
present ;  who  in  a  state  of  mind  Aat  defies  descriptioOp 
was  waiting  until  the  captain  should  obs^ve  hisa. 

«Why,  Rosenberig,  why,"  said  GabrieUe,  at  length 
commanding  her  utterance,  **  did  you  not  write  to  me 
as  you  promiaed  ?  " 

"  I  did  write  I "  he  exclaimed  vehemently — **  I  wrote 
as  soon  as  my  trembling  fingers  could  hold  a  pen, 
within  two  months  from  Kocher's  departure.  I  en- 
treated you  to  grant  me  the  boon  of  prolonging  the 
period  of  our  engagement  I  had  but  one  voyage  to 
make  before  I  coiild  offer  you  independence;  and 
here,  here  I  am.  Was  it  not  possible  for  you,  Gabiielle, 
to  wait  a  litde  seaaon  ?  *' 

"  Not  a  little  season,  Rosenberg ;  your  letter  never 
reached  me,  and  although  I  believed  that  you  were  no 
longer  among  the  living  before  the  three  years  had  ex- 
pired— and  God  who  hears  me  knows  how  much  I 
mourned  and  deplored  your  loss— I  waited  eight  months 
longer ;  for  it  is  only  within  the  last  month  that  I  have 
ceased  to  regard  myself  as  yours." 

"Not  mine;  and  yet  were  true  to  me  one  month 
ago!  A  horrible  presentiment  haunted  me,  that  a 
contrary  wind  which  deUyed  my  return  would  also  be 
death  to  my  hopes.  Gabrielle,  my  dear  Gabrielle, 
whom  I  shall  ever  love,  tell  me,  although  it  will  tear 
my  heart,  to  whom  are  you  plighted  t " 
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Hie  poor  gfarl  had  sunk  upon  the  Miit  OTeicome  by 
the  conflict  of  emotion ;  she  now  raised  her  band, 
which  wandered  fiom  Roeenheig  to  Amman,  whom 
Ae  captain  now  pcroeited  hr  the  fint  time,  and  ex- 
chumcd  eagerly: 

•-laithef* 

**  Yea,"  Bidd  Oahrielle ;  -  hot  from  thia  moment,  and 
ns  long  aa  my  life  ia  apared,  I  will  be  the  bride  of 
no  one  I " 

■*  Of  no  one  f  "  exclaimed  Amman ;  but  conacience 
and  aympadiy  atifled  hia  utterance,  aa  he  glanced  at 
the  unfortunate  Roaenbeif^,  who,  with  a  iace  aa  pale  aa 
that  of  the  dead,  and  more  overcome  with  anguish  than 
when  he  atood  upon  die  wreck  of  hia  shivered  veasel—- 
with  hia  love  unreturoed,  hia  hopes  blasted,  a  future  of 
hliaa  changed  into  a  future  of  woe,  aeemed  acarcely  to 
cling  to  the  wreck  of  his  existence. 

**  Rosenberg  and  Amman,  I  beseech  you  both  to  hear 
me,**  aaid  Oahrielle,  whoae  excitement  inspired  her 
with  courage  to  ftilfil  the  resolution  she  had  taken.  **  I 
am  confident  that  I  am  discharging  my  duty.  I  aee 
now,  that  the  obatadea  which  prevented  my  union  with 
Arve  were  from  the  handa  of  God.  From  thia  moment, 
I  could  not  eigoy  a  aingle  hour  of  real  happinesa  with 
either  of  you.  I  have  room  in  my  heart  for  both,  but 
no  longer  for  one  alone.  Confeas,  both  of  you,  that  I 
am  right,  that  die  conadouaneaa  of  mutual  forgiveneaa 
may  alleviate  the  life  of  miaery  to  which  we  are  all 
devoted." 

Roaenbeig  moved  not,  but  the  aad  countenance  of 
Arve  became  &hrly  radiant  with  the  noble  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Advancing  toward  Gabriellei  he  said,  m  a 
voice  that  ialtered  with  the  effort: 
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"Touhave  decided  right.  You  appear  to  me  at 
this  moment,  Gabrielle,  as  the  loveliest  and  moat 
exalted  of  created  beings ;  and  whatever  my  sufferings 
may  be  in  years  to  come,  I  shall  resort  for  relief  to  the 
memory  of  the  blissful  past  May  God  reward  you, 
Gabrielle,  for  all  the  happiness  you  have  given  me.'* 

He  kissed  her  passionately,  and  extending  his  hand 
to  Rosenbeiig,  which  the  latter  cordially  clasped,he 
hastened  on  board  the  cutter. 

''  Where  shall  we  steer  to  now  ?  "  asked  old  SimoOy 
who  was  completely  bewildered  by  all  this  sailing  back-* 
ward  and  forward  without  accomplishing  any  thing. 

"  Steer  wherever  you  please.*' 

''Then  I  will  steer  home,  since  we  have  nothii^ 
else  to  do." 

"  Do  so." 

And  Arve,  who,  but  for  his  mother's  sake,  would 
have  thrown  himself  into  the  sea,  now  prostrated  him* 
self  upon  the  seat  that  Gabrielle  had  so  recently 
occupied. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  DISCOVERY. 

Like  an  image  carved  in  marble,  Oabrielle  stood 
•pposite  to  Rosenberg  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  door 
by  which  Arve  had  departed.  The  unfortunate  captain 
was  so  stunned  by  the  terrible  blow  which  he  had 
received*  that  he  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  distinctly 
the  events  that  had  occurred.  It  was  in  this  mannev 
that  the  first  painful  moments  passed.  Gabrielle  now 
approached  him,  and  taking  his  hand,  said  to  him, 
tenderly: 

**Do  you  suffer  alone,  Rosenberg?  What  do  you 
think  Amman's  feelings  and  mine  are  ? " 

"  Hush  1  hush  1 "  said  Rosenberg,  who,  as  he  held 
Gabrielle's  hand,  wished  not  to  disturb  the  blissful 
illusion  that  she  was  still  his  betrothed. 

'*  Hush  I "  he  repeated ;  '<  for  a  few  moments  you  are 
still  mine."  And  he  covered  her  hands  with  kisses  that 
were  cold  as  his  trembling  lips.  **  How  could  you  be 
so  faithless,  my  dear  Gabrielle  ?  '*  he  exclaimed. 

*'  You  should  not  reproach  me  thus,  after  what  has 
occurred.  Arve  and  myself  are  as  unhappy  as  you, 
and  therefore  you  should  not  complain." 

*'  Arve  and  you ! — can  you  pronounce  those  words  in 
the  same  breath?  You  and  that  miserable  rascal, 
who—" 
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"  Be  not  so  unjust,  Rosenberg.  Would  you  have 
done  what  he  has  this  moment  done — resigned  your 
own  happiness  that  you  might  diminish  his  suffering  !  " 

"  Must  I  hear  his  defence  from  your  lips  ?  But  tell 
me,  Gabrielle,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  do  you  love 
Amman  more  than  you  love  me  7  " 

**  I  will  not  deceive  you,  Rosenberg ;  when  I  was  first 
betrothed  to  you,  my  heart  was  too  immature  to  expe- 
rience, in  all  its  strength,  the  emotion  of  love.  If  you 
had  never  forsaken  me  for  such  an  endless  period — ^if 
my  certainty  of  your  death  had  not  relieved  me  firom 
my  obligations,  I  am  confident  that  I  should  have  re« 
mained  faithful  and  true ;  but  after  I  had  endured  fiir 
years  the  agony  of  hope  deferred — after  I  had  received 
the  information  of  your  death,  my  heart  unconsciously 
began  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  Amman.  I  did 
not  forget  you,  even  when  so  many  months  had  passed 
beyond  the  period  of  your  promised  return ;  but  your 
image  gradually  faded  from  my  memory,  till  at  last,  I 
surrendered  my  whole  soul  to  Arve.  While  waiting 
for  my  father's  return,  this  afternoon,  to  receive  his  con- 
sent to  our  union,  I  was  conscious  of  such  unalloyed 
bliss  as  to  convince  me  that  I  love  Arve  beyond  all 
others." 

"  And  yet  you  can  renounce  him  ?  "  said  Rosenbergs 
in  a  voice  of  such  unnatural  calmness,  that  it  terrified 
Gabrielle. 

"  Yes !  I  renounce  him.  From  the  moment  I  saw 
you,  I  felt  that  you  were  too  dear  to  me  to  inflict  upon 
you  the  suffering  of  becoming  the  happy  bride  of  an- 
other. I  will  give  myself  to  neither,  and  since  you 
both  share  the  same  fiite,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  ought 
not  to  repine." 
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^  It  if  a  poor  alleyiatlon  to  my  wrelchednew  that 
another  ii  miserable,  and  I  fear  that  even  this  small 
consolation  will  not  last  long.  When  I  shall  be  roam- 
ing in  foreign  lands,  with  no  other  object  than  to  deaden 
my  grief,  you  will  pay  little  regard  to  a  resolution 
which  was  extorted  from  you  by  my  distress/' 

'*  I  have  not  yet  broken  my  former  vow  to  you/'  said 
Gabrielle,  in  a  serious  tone,  and  in  a  manner  that  com- 
manded belief;  **  and  you  have,  therefore,  no  right  to 
doubt  my  sincerity.  Rest  assured  that  my  vow  will 
never  be  broken,  and  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  you 
travel,  that  Oabrielle  will  live  true  to  you  both  and 
faithful  to  her  promise." 

**  This  is  bitter  consolation,  but  still  I  shall  cherish 
it.  Nothing  remains  for  me  now  but  to  depart,  like 
Amman.  I  will  not  degrade  myself  by  lamentations  { 
but  if  you  knew  the  contrast  between  the  feelings  with 
which  I  came,  here  and  those  which  I  carry  away,  I 
should  be  sure  of  your  compassion  at  least.  I  confess 
to  you  frankly,  that  I  thought  at  first  that  your  love  for 
Amman  was  the  mere  passing  fancy  of  a  youthful  mind. 
But,  after  what  you  have  told  me,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  I  might  have 
read  my  late,  yesterday,  in  Birger's  clouded  brow." 

**  Did  you  then  see  Birger  ?  " 

"  For  a  few  moments— when  I  first  arrived  at  Go- 
thenburg, I  went  directly  to  the  house  where  your 
family  had  been  in  the  habit  of  lodging  during  the 
August  fairs.  I  found  neither  Birger  nor  Erika  at 
home,  and  also  learned  that  you  were  not  in  town.  I 
spent  the  whole  evening  in  searching  for  them,  from 
place  to  place,  but  without  finding  them ;  and  I  went 
down  to  the  quay  for  the  piurpose  of  hiring  a  boat  to 
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bring  me  here.  I  there  accidentally  met  with  Birger 
and  in  my  joy  did  not  regard  his  urgent  request  that  I 
would  remain  and  accompany  them  when  they  returned. 
I  noticed  his  embarrassment  and  confusion,  but  attri- 
buted it  to  our  unexpected  meeting.  How  oould  I 
wait  and  listen  to  him  after  hearing  that  you  were  alive, 
and  still  wore  my  ring?  You  should  not  have  won  it 
when  your  heart  became  unfaithful."  Gabrielle  felt 
that  she  needed  no  farther  justification.  Rosenberg 
perceived  it,  and  said:  "Forgive  me,  Oabrielle;  my 
own  obstinacy  has  extinguished  the  happiness  of  my 
life,  and  I  must  bear  it  with  fortitude  1  I  should  he 
happy  to  see  old  Haraldson  once  more ;  but  1  cannot 
linger.  We  have  already  said  every  thing  that  can  ex- 
plain our  feelings,  and  every  moment  I  delay  will  be 
painful  to  us  both  I  I  met  my  faithful  Peter  at  Go- 
thenburg, and  I  bless  God  that  he  at  least  is  happy. 
Where  is  his  house  ? " 

"  On  the  north-west  point" 

"  I  will  go  there — I  will  see  him  and  his  wife,  for  I 
can  afford  them  pleasure — ^but  I  shall  return  to  Go- 
thenburg to-night,  and  will  sail  in  the  first  vessel  for 
America,  never  more  to  see  the  land  of  my  birth,  and 
of  my  despair.  Hope,  ambition,  happiness,  have  all 
fled  together — my  heart  is  broken.  Farewell,  Ga- 
brielle! farewell,  thou  fatal  Rose  of  Tistelon  I  will 
you  vouchsafe  to  a  shipwrecked  wanderer  one  parting 
kiss  ? " 

Gabrielle  could  not  refuse  the  boon,  but  the  wish  had 
already  taken  possession  of  her  heart  that  the  kiss  of 
Arve  might  be  the  last  which  was  impressed  on  her 
lips.  Rosenberg  understood  her  hesitation.  Gabrielle 
leaned  her  head  on  his  shoulder  i  he  pressed  her  to  bis 
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bofiom,  and  with  a  delicate  appreciation  of  her  feelings 
touched  his  lips  to  her  fair  brow. 

He,  also,  now  departed.  Alone,  altogether  alone^ 
Gabrielle  sat  supporting  her  head  with  her  hands. 
How  much  she  had  seen  of  life  since  morning's  dawn  I 
Within  a  few  hours  had  been  concentrated  as  much  of 
bliss  and  as  much  of  agony  as  is  ordinarily  extended 
over  yean ;  the  past  must  now,  for  ever,  be  the  home 
of  her  mind.  It  seemed  as  if  her  existence  had  been 
transferred  from  the  future,  and  she  struggled  in  vain 
to  withdraw  her  mind  sufficiently  from  the  incidents 
which  had  already  occurred,  to  contemplate  what  was  yet 
to  come :  the  capacity  of  feeling  alone  was  all  that  was 
left  her.  Evening  was  fast  drawing  on.  The  lengthen- 
ing shadows  proclaimed  that  the  sun  was  about  to  sink 
in  his  ocean  bed.  Every  thing  was  as  hushed  and  as 
silent  as  the  grave.  Not  a  sound  was  beard  in  the 
house,  the  breeze  of  evening  did  not  even  whisper ;  the 
waves  rolled  muffled  to  the  shore.  None  of  those  who 
had  been  sent  in  search  of  Anton  had  returned.  She 
listened  in  vain  for  the  sound  of  oars :  all  nature,  save 
the  troubled  bosom  of  Gabrielle,  was  in  repose. 

An  hour  passed  on ;  the  noisy  steps  of  many  men 
were  heard  in  the  court  «yard ;  Gabrielle  awoke  as  from 
a  dream.  "Has  Birger  already  returned,"  was  her 
thought,  but  she  did  not  recognise  the  steps,  nor  hear 
any  knocking  at  the  door.  Gabrielle  supposed  that 
some  strangers  must  have  landed  on  the  island,  but 
she  did  not  move  ;  she  did  not  even  wait  to  conjecture 
who  they  were ;  she  only  listened. 

After  the  visitors  had  entered  the  house,  some  one 
knocked  at  the  parlour  door,  and  a  rough  voice  ex<i 
claimed : 
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«•  Are  you  all  dead  here  ?  ** 

This  unusual  salutation  brought  GabrieUe  to  hec 
senses.  She  was  not  one  of  those  weak  beings  who 
tremble  when  any  thing  happens  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  events.  She  was  always  sustained  by  a 
rational  understanding,  by  a  presence  of  mind.  She 
perceived  instantly  that  the  strangers  were  not  boat- 
men who  had  come  to  seek  hospitality ;  she  was  afiraid 
that  they  might  be  deserters  from  the  fort  of  Carlsten, 
who  had  improved  the  opportunity  presented  by  the 
absence  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  fair,  to  visit  Tisteloo. 
Without  giving  herself  time  to  be  alarmed,  she  arose 
hastily  and  said : 

*'  We  are  at  home :  come  in." 

"  Here  is  a  voice  at  last,"  said  an  athletic  red-fiwed 
man,  with  large  shining  buttons  on  a  blue  coat,  enter- 
ing the  apartment  and  fixing  his  scrutinising  gaae  on 
Gabrielle.  **  Is  old  Haraldson  at  home  ? "  said  he  in 
an  assuming  manner,  which  convinced  her  that  he  most 
be  some  person  of  consequence. 

'*  Why  do  you  ask  ?  "  answered  Gabrielle.  '<  What 
do  you  want  with  him  ?  ** 

"We  are  magistrates  from  Marstrand,  who  have 
come  in  search  of  something  which  is  said  to  be  con- 
cealed here." 

The  moment  Gabrielle  discovered  that  it  was  alegal 
visitation,  her  composure  was  completely  restored; 
for  she  was  convinced  that  there  had  been  no  contra- 
band goods  concealed  in  the  house  for  years.  The  im- 
portant personage,  who  was  the  town  officer  for  Har- 
strand,  seemed  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  dwelling 
house,  but  asked  for  the  key  of  the  sea-warehouse, 
which  was  instantly  delivered  to  him  by  Gabrielle,  who 
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accompanied  the  ofBceri,  in  order  to  inform  her  father 
of  whatever  might  transpure. 

After  the  magistrate  and  hia  asaiatanta  had  turned 
over  all  the  ropes  and  sails,  which  they  examined  with 
an  intereat  which  Oabrielle  could  not  understand,  they 
went  to  one  of  the  comera  of  the  room  where  a  heap 
of  ahip  rubbish  was  deposited,  and  examined  every 
article  with  great  care,  acrutinising  even  the  yarn  of 
which  the  cables  were  composed.  The  officer  finally 
uttered  a  shout  of  triumph,  which  frightened  Oabrielle ; 
and  her  amazement  waa  increaaed,  when  she  discovered 
that  the  prize  over  which  he  shouted  waa  only  a  few  old 
ropea  and  the  remnant  of  a  flag,  which  he  showed  to 
his  comrades,  declaring  at  the  same  time : 

'<  That,  as  he  hoped  to  be  saved,  it  waa  just  the  thing/' 
«  Do  you  wish  for  any  thing  else  ? " 
"  No,  this  is  all  sufficient,"  anawered  the  zealoua 
magistrate. 

**  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  such  trash  ?  "  Oa- 
brielle  could  not  avoid  inquiring. 

«  Oh,  it  will  be  serviceable  in  ita  way ;  and  now  to 
the  boat,  my  lads ;  there  was  no  need  of  so  many  of 
us,  if  we  had  supposed  there  waa  only  this  dove  in  the 
nest." 

Without  any  clear  idea  of  what  had  taken  place, 
Oabrielle  saw  her  atrange  viaitors  return  to  their  boat 
and  leave  the  island.  It  was  now  dark ;  the  servant 
girl,  who  had  been  looking  for  Anton,  returned  after 
a  fruitless  search ;  and  Oabrielle,  whose  sufferings  were 
increased  by  the  apprehension  that  her  unfortunate 
brother  might  have  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself  for 
her  sake,  was  about  to  seek  him  herself,  when  the  men 
returned  with  the  information,  that  they  had  learned 
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from  another  boat,  that  Anton  had  rowed  over  to  Mar- 
•trand  in  the  course  of  the  morning:.  This  circom* 
stance  appeared  more  extraordinary  to  Gabrielle  than 
any  other  which  had  transpired,  and  she  could  not  con- 
ceive what  had  induced  Anton,  who  scarcely  ever  left 
the  island,  to  make  voluntary  visits  to  the  town.  She 
conjectured,  also,  that  he  had  probably  recovered  his 
speech,  or  had  merely  affected  to  lose  it  in  order  to 
deceive  her.  The  purpose  for  which  he  had  ^one  was 
most  unaccountable  to  Gabrielle,  and  confounded  by 
all  these  startling  occurrences,  she  went  to  her  room  Co 
seek  a  few  hours'  repose;  but  her  anxiety  on  aecoont 
of  her  father's  prolonged  absence,  added  to  all  her  odier 
sources  of  anguish,  deprived  her  of  all  rest.  She  slept 
not,  but  tossed  to  and  fro  in  her  bed,  and  counted 
every  hour  that  struck  until  about  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  she  perceived  a  movement  upon  the  pier,  and 
having  risen  from  her  bed,  saw  with  some  degree  of 
relief,  that  her  father  had  returned  with  Biiiger  and 
Erika.    Gabrielle  hastened  to  meet  them. 

** Where  is  Rosenberg?"  aaked  all  three,  simnlta- 
neously. 

"  He  has  gone,"  said  Gabrielle,  quailing  before 
Birger's  glance. 

"  That  is  to  say,"  said  Birger,  placing  his  hand  upon 
her  head  and  looking  into  her  £sce,  "  that  you  have 
dismissed  him  t " 

'*  It  is  to  say,"  replied  Gabrielle,  drawing  hervlf 
back  with  an  air  of  calmness  and  resolution,  **  that  I 
have  decided  my  own  fate." 

<*  Gabrielle  I— Gabrielle  I  do  not  provoke  Birger," 
whispered  Krika,  in  her  ear ;  **  he  is  in  no  mood  to 
bear  it.     We  mot  your  father  upon  our  return,  and  he 
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bas  told  us  every  thing:.    Have  you  really  diimined 
Rosenberg  so  decidedly  7 " 

**  I  could  do  nothing  else — but  we  parted  friends." 

The  father  said  nothing;  but  the  brother  walked 
into  the  house,  and  turning  round  upon  the  threshold 
said,  in  a  tone  which  Gabrielle  had  never  heard  him 
use  before: 

"  If  your  clandestine  lover  is  here,  I  am  determined 
to  speak  with  him." 

"  Clandestine  luver!  I  have  none.  The  lieutenant 
offered  to  me  his  heart,  and  I  asked  my  father's  con- 
sent ;  but  he  left  me  suddenly  to  take  my  own  counsel." 

"  And  what  counsel  have  you  given  yourself? "  asked 
Birger,  seating  himself  in  a  chair.  *<  I  can  tell  you  at 
once»  Gabrielle,  that  you  never  can  become  Amman's 
wife  s  and  the  good  opinion  which  I  had  formed  of  both 
of  you,  has  been  destroyed  by  the  stratagem  to  which 
you  have  resorted.  It  was  a  base  action,  and  before  I 
will  consent  to  your  marriage  with  the  lieutenant,  I 
will  inpriBon  you  £or  life.  You  are  now  aware  of  my 
intentions,  and,  be  assured,  I  am  not  one  to  be  trifled 
with." 

**  Birger  1  Birger  t  what  are  you  saying  ? "  exclaimed 
the  old  man,  going  round  to  embrace  the  idol  to  whom 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  say  what  his  son  had  just 
declared.  But  Gabrielle  was  not  daunted  in  the  least 
by  Birger's  violence,  for  she  had  already  endured  too 
much  to  heed  any  addition  to  her  burden. 

**  You  would  attempt  to  force  me  to  break  the  promise 
which  I  have  given  to  Amman,  but  force  will  be  of  no 
avail.  I  have  already  assured  both  Arve  and  Rosen- 
berg that  I  shall  give  my  hand  to  neither.    1  have 
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detemined  never  to  marry,   and   I  shall  keep  my 
word." 

"  Yottliave  pursued  the  most  prudent  course,**  said 
Birger,  somewhat  pacified ;  "  and  even  if  you  ahould 
prove  fickle  hereafter,  we  are,  at  least,  rid  of  the  lien- 
tenant  I  as  for  Rosenberg,  1  can  find  him  at  any  time^ 
But  has  Anton  been  restored  to  his  senses  7  *' 

**  No:  but  I  have  many  things  to  relate  which  have 
happened  during  your  absence.*' 

**  I«et  us  hear  them.*' 

"  Anton  was  seen  steering  toward  Marstrand,  while 
we  have  been  seeking  him  here.*' 

<*  Marstrand  1  *'  exclaimed  Erika,  who  ^ipeared  to 
be  greatly  disturbed  by  this  information — ^*'yoa  see 
now  the  prudence  of  my  advice,*'  said  she,  looking 
significantly  at  Birger. 

**  It  is  too  late  to  speak  of  that  now,*'  answered  he^ 
with  great  composure ;  "  what  else  has  ha|^penedt  ** 

'*  Last  evening  a  powerful  body  of  men  came  here, 
who  said  they  had  been  dispatched  by  the  magistrates 
of  Marstrand  to  make  a  search.  They  did  not  kwk 
into  the  parlour  or  cellars,  but  inquired  for  the  key  of 
the  warehouse ;  and  there  they  examined  every  thing, 
and  finally  discovered  some  ropes,  and  a  piece  of  a 
flag,  which  they  carried  away  with  them ;  and  one  of 
the  men  observed,  that  it  was  just  the  thing,  because 
it  had  a  mark  upon  it.*' 

During  the  narration  of  Oabrielle,  Birger  did  not 
change  his  position,  or  move  a  muscle;  he  retained 
perfect  composure ;  but  the  sun-burnt  cheeks  of  old 
Haraldson  turned  to  the  hue  of  ashes,  and  wildDsn^ 
agony,  and  phrensy  streamed  from  his  eyes. 
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•^ConpoM  yoaneH;  Hither/'  taid  Birder;  "  I  bare 
a  dim  recoUection  that  you  removed  something  from 
tlie  boot  on  that  Cital  night  I  remember  nothing  dia« 
tancdy,  for  my  bndn  was  diatracted." 

**  Yea,  I  waa  fbd  enough  to  take  in  the  coraed  traah, 
but  1  nevM  thought  tlU  now  that  it  waa  lying  in  the 
warebonae  among  the  other  coila  of  rope.  Anton,  that 
•emu  of  the  earth,  haa  denounced  na ;  otherwise,  how 
eonld  they  find  it  to  bear  witnesa  againat  ua! " 

The  old  man  rather  growled  than  spoke  the  h»t 
wMndau  Hia  violent  agitation  made  his  utterance  too 
indlatinct  lor  Oabrielle  to  gather  his  meaning,  but  she 
wnr  that  some  new  calamiQr  had  befoUen  them.  But 
Srika'a  Ibrebodiogs,  on  the  contrary,  rerealed  the  pur- 
port of  hia  expreaaions  to  her  with  fearful  accuracy. 

Birger,  indeed,  grew  pale  aa  the  old  man  spoke,  but 
he  did  net  lose  hia  eomposure. 

^  Be  ealm,  Isther,"  he  aaid.  '*  I  have  long  since 
•eeuatomed  myself  to  the  thought,  that  a  moment  like 
Mm  might  one  day  overtake  us^  Let  us  show  do 
O0wardice  now.  The  mad  boy's  charge  is  not  enough. 
And  it  doea  not  appear  that  the  ropes  were  not  bought ; 
all  is  not  yet  lost  But  what  concern  have  the  magis- 
trates in  Marstrand  in  the  affair  t  They  must  have 
aent  their  offioeri here  only  to  investigate  before  making 
their  report  on  the  main  land.  So,  before  the  con- 
aablea  can  be  here,  we  shall  have  time  enough.  But 
whatever  we  meet,  let  ua  meet  it  like  men.  We  will 
resiat  it  tm  long  aa  we  can,  and  then  escape  from  arrest, 
if  we  must,  by  flight" 

With  these  words,  which  calmed  the  old  man,  Birger 
went  op  to  Erika,  and  taking  her  hand,  led  her  into 
their  own  room. 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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"  Now,  Eiika,"  laid  he,  and  he  shook  with  agita- 
tion as  his  firmness  gave  way  before  her  look,  **  diis 
hour,  for  the  first  time  since  omr  marriage,  makes  me 
repent  bitterly  that  I  ever  prevailed  on  you  to  many 
a  man  whose  hands  were  stained  with  innocent  blood. 
I  feel  that  I  did  not  love  you  then  as  I  do  now.  Now," 
he  continued,  pacing  the  room  with  a  heavy  and  totter- 
ing step — **  now  I  would  pour  out  my  heart's  blood  to 
free  you  firom  the  shame  of  being  my  wife.  If  they 
apprehend  us  I  can  bear  my  own  siUSering ;  but  my 
heart  recoils  in  anguish  and  despair  fipom  the  sad  pic- 
ture of  your  coming  fate— of  all  the  hopeless  and  hap- 
less tears  you  will  shed  in  time  to  come.  Had  1  only 
taken  your  advice,  and  shut  up  Anton — doubtless 
Gabrielle's  love  for  Amman  has  driven  him  on  to  this 
desperate  step." 

"  Yes,  that  is  surely  so.  But,  Birger,  go  where  yoo 
may,  I  will  follow  you ;  and  from  the  depths  of  my 
heart  I  say,  that  in  this  awful  hour  I  do  not  regret  that 
I  yielded  to  your  entreaties.  My  end  is  gained.  You 
have  been  for  years  a  repentant  and  upright  man. 
This  will  avail  with  God.  And  after  all  life  in  view  of 
eternity  is  but  a  moment" 

"  Yes,"  said  Birger,  clasping  her  to  his  breast,  *'  life 
is  short  indeed  and  bitter.  Meantime  we  must  do 
what  we  can.  I  trust  that  we  may  quickly  make  arrange  • 
ments  to  leave  this  place  in  case  of  need.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  propose,  but  if  they  think  to  take  us 
prisoners,  they  will  find  the  task  no  easy  one.  As  I 
told  father,  we  can  put  them  on  the  wrong  track  till 
our  way  is  clear." 

"Rosenberg,"  said  Erika,  "could  he  be  of  use  if-" 

**Nor  cried  Birger,  "neither  Rosenberg  nor  any 
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one  elte.  I  must  act  for  mywli  All  aid  would  be 
hateful  to  me,  for  it  would  be  given  with  diiguet  and 
acorn ;  and,  guilty  aa  1  am,  that  I  could  not  bear.  One 
apeck  of  good  fortune  there  ia  in  our  misery.  Ella  haa 
behaved  ao  dlicreetly  that  we  are  now  rid  both  of 
Roaenberg  and  Amman." 

''Poor  £llal  yes,"  said  Erika,  in  a  tone  of  griet 
•*  Who  of  us  will  tell  her  thiat  Who  haa  the  courage 
to  atrike  this  sorest  blow  f " 

''  You,"  said  Birger,— '<  no  one  but  you.  Tell  her 
the  truth,  but  tell  it  gently.  Throw  most  of  the 
blame  on  my  ungovernable  passions,  Spare  the  old 
man  aa  much  as  you  can  ,*  do  not  forget  that  she  is  his 
child.  Erika,  when  I  saw  the  aged  sinner  struggling 
in  his  anguished  phrensy,  and  thought  that  one  day  hia 
body  mights— " 

"  Peace  1  for  God's  sake,  peace  1 "  exclaimed  Erikai 
hiding  her  face  in  Birger's  bosom. 

.« True,"  he  replied,  in  a  choking  voice :  "  forgive 
me ;  I  forgot  that  your  imagination  has  ahready  pictured 
me  in  the  same  agony." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

TB£    PAREWELL. 

**  Mt  dream !  my  dream  I "  cried  Dame  Amman, 
gazing  on  Arve,  who  leaned  against  the  store,  coTering 
his  fsLce  with  his  hands.  "  My  son,  I  tell  you  I  know 
it:  it  was  his  hloodt  God  of  heaven!  I  praise  and 
bless  thee,  that  thou  hast  hronght  this  horrid  crime  to 
light,  and  spared  my  son  the  wretchedness  of  taking 
this  murderer's  daughter  for  his  wife.  Arret  Arve! 
apeak  to  me.  Tell  me  that  you  curse  them — the  vil- 
lains  who  shed  your  father's  hlood.'' 

"Mother,"  he  replied,  slowly  turning  toward  her, 
his  (ace  Anrrowed  with  the  maiks  of  grief,  "  what  doc- 
trine is  this  yon  woidd  teach  me  f  It  is  not  in  the 
gospel^the  Redeemer  forgave.  Can  my  sorrow  find 
relief  in  curses  7  Never.  Justice  must  hold  on  its 
coarse.  I  cannot  and  I  would  not  stay  it ;  hut  I  cannot 
r^oice  in  it" 

Dame  Catherine  spoke  not  At  any  other  time, 
Arve's  words  would  have  reached  her  God-fearing  and 
resigned  heart ;  but  what  she  now  felt  was  enougii, 
indeed,  to  unsettle  the  thoughts  of  a  bereaved  and 
loving  wife. 

The  report  spread  like  wildfire,  and  was  soon  too 
strongly  confirmed,  that  Anton,  maddened  by  the  idea 
of  his  sister's  manying  the  young  lieutenant,  had 
denounced  his  fiither  and  brother  as  the  morderen  of 
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the  elder  Arnman.  The  tldingf  that  hit  chtfge  had 
been  oonrobonited  by  the  cordage  of  the  revenue  cutter 
ftmnd  in  Haraldion's  pocMMioDy  and  that  the  two 
murderers  were  hunted  like  wild  beactc  by  the  oAeera 
of  Juadce,  were  clocely  concealed.  All  thic,  Jdned  to 
the  feaiful  icene  of  her  husband's  death,  was  present 
to  the  mind  of  Dsme  Catherine,  and  may  excuse  the 
grief  and  horror  which  led  her  astray. 

But  her  heart  was  not  formed  to  hate  and  condemn 
even  those  who  had  wrecked  the  happinesa  of  her  life. 
<'  Arve,  my  child,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's  pause^ 
in  a  submissive  tone,  <*you  say  rightly.  The  words  1 
spoke  are  not  of  the  gospel ;  but  a  poor  weak  woman 
cannot  attain  to  the  goodness  of  the  Son  of  God.  But 
I  was  wrong— very  wrong :  Qod  Judge  between  them 
and  us." 

**  And  he  judges  in  mercy/'  said  Arve,  pressing  hie 
mother's  hands  to  his  lips. 

«<  And  in  Justice,"  added  Catherine.  «  But  your 
heart,  my  dear  boy,  is  bleeding  for  this  poor  giri  I  do 
not  wonder  at  it." 

Dame  Amman  looked  on  the  woe  of  her  son  with 
that  loving  expression  which  beams  only  from  a  mother's 
eyea,  and  said  in  a  kind  and  consoling  tone  t 

"  Gabrielle,  I  have  observed,  is  of  a  firm  mind.  That, 
with  the  help  of  God,  will  sustain  her  even  in  this 
triaL" 

"  Yes,  she  has  a  strong  mind,  and  she  will  need  all 
her  strength  in  this  dreadful  stroke,  which  deprives 
her  of  all.  But  to  find  myself  unable  to  do  any  thing 
for  her  {  to  give  up  the  whole  of  her  future  life  a  prey 
to  sorrow  and  shame  i  that  ia  a  pang,  mother,  alraosl 
heyond  my  power  to  bear." 
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"  It  if  hard, indeed/'  laid  Dame  Catherine,  "but yon 
cannot  be  her  comforter.  It  is  said  that  Captain 
Rosenberg,  when  the  mbfortuae  was  known,  was 
willing  to  go  there;  but  he  could  only  speak  with 
Dame  Haraldson.  They  had  a  long  interview,  but  it 
ended  without  their  accepting  help  from  him.  He  has 
not  been  seen  there  since ;  and  is  already  preparing  for 
another  long  Toyage." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Arve,  "  they  refused  all  help ;  and 
when  the  captain  saw  that  his  offers  only  increased 
their  distress  he  left  them,  proposing  to  sail  as  soon  as 
possible : — so  the  sailor  Lindgren  told  me  yesterday,  in 
Marstrand." 

**  Then  you  see,  my  son,  they  would  rather  be  by 
themselves;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  it  It 
would  be  rather  a  piece  of  effrontery  for  them  to  look 
their  old  friends  in  the  face.'* 

Arve  shook  his  head:  he  saw  the  nature  of  his 
mother's  feelings,  but  with  respect  to  Gabrielle  he 
could  not  adopt  them. 

'*  Where  do  you  think  these  villains  can  be  hid  7 " 
resumed  Dame  Catherine,  who  during  the  whole  day, 
could  not  quit  the  topic  so  painful  to  her  son. 

"  Heaven  only  knows !  There  must  be  secure 
hiding-places  among  the  rocks,  or  they  may  have  fled 
from  the  island." 

**  Oh,  no  one  thinks  so,"  said  Dame  Catherine;  "it 
is  said  that  people  slip  into  the  house  at  night,  bot 
when  the  officers  come,  no  traces  of  the  wretches  are 
to  be  found." 

"The  officers  cannot  be  there  always;  and  veiy 
possibly  the  criminals  may  have  escaped  to  Norway." 

**No;  for  in  that  case  the  women  would  have  fled 
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thetiu  God  grant  that  the  officen  may  get  hold 
iitk  Boon ;  for  in  the  dark,  stormy  nights  of  autumo 
1  be  more  difficult*' 

TO  days  after  this  Anre  was  in  Marstrand,  and 
I  the  same  tidings  respecting  the  criminals.  The 
I  of  the  officers  to  the  island  were  always  in  vain: 
t  was  almost  sure  that  the  family  were  still  there. 
ie  the  boatman,  Marten— his  soul  thirsting  for 
nge— »was  yet  in  the  town,  Anre  ordered  the  other 
r  to  get  out  the  yawL 

[  shall  go  in  it  alone,"  said  he.  **  I  must  look 
'  something." 

'^hen  it  was  nearly  dark,  Arve  took  the  oars,  and 
r  turning  about  some  time  to  avoid  observation,  he 
his  course  toward  Tistelon,  and  landed  at  a  spot 
re  he  had  seldom  been  before.  Securing  his  boat, 
springing  up  the  rocks,  he  ran  along  a  narrow  path 
small  house,  standing  on  a  smooth  flat  cliff.  Arve 
sed  before  the  little  window  and  sought  to  look  in ; 
the  window  was  curtained,  and  he  could  only  see 
L  a  light  was  burning.  Then  stepping  to  the  door, 
gave  four  light  taps.  The  bar  was  withdrawn  so 
ckly  as  to  make  it  evident  that  this  was  not  his  first 
it,  and  that  his  signal  was  well  known. 
Lena,  now  Madame  Lindgren,  presented  herself  at 
i  open  door  with  a  light  in  her  hand. 
<God  bless  you!"  she  said  {  "who  could  have 
>ught  that  you  would  show  such  kindness  as  this  at 
ch  a  time  ?  You  might  well  do  otherwise,  and  yet 
issGabrielle  is  not  to  blame  for  the  acts  of  her  father 
id  brother." 

Arve  stepped  into  the  little  room,  and  sitting  down 
1  a  bench  by  the  wall,  said: 
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**  Well,  my  good  Lena,  is  your  hvslmnd  at  hamet** 

^No,  not  this  evening;  lie  has  gone  to  Gothenburg."* 

"  Did  he  go  alone  ?  "  said  Arve. 

**  I  will  not  say  that,  sir.    One  is  with  him,  who, 

like  yourself,  wanted  to  know  how  thinga  were  at  TIs- 

telon." 

*'  The  captain,  then,  has  been  here  again  f  '* 

'*  Yes,  poor  man,  he  has  been  wandering  about  here 

for  three  days — ^he  was  so  anxious  and  miaeraUe.    1 

could  not  prevail  on  Miss  Gabrielle  to  see  him.    She 

sent  him  her  thanks,  but  bade  me  to  say  to  him  that 

she  could  never  bear  an  interview — she  should  die  sf 

shame ;  that  if  she  had  been  dear  to  him,  he  must  now 

show  it  by  giving  her  up ;  and  to  console  his  affliction 

ahe  sent  him  a  lock  of  her  hair.    And  oh !    such  a 

beautiful  letter  as  my  mistress  wrote  him.   I  was  in  the 

next  room  to  the  one  where  she  was  reading  it  to  Miss 

Gabrielle,  and  I  heard  it  alL     I  cannot  remember  the 

words,  but  the  sense  was,  that  they  could  never  be 

grateful  enough  to  him  for  his  kindness  in  offering  his 

services ;  that  Birger  had  strictly  forbidden  her  to  tdl 

the  place  of  his  concealment,  and  that  though  he  would 

never  forget  the  friendship  of  the  captain,  and  should 

always  remember  him  with  the  highest  esteem,  yet 

they  never  could  meet  again." 

'*  And  what  reply  did  poor  Rosenberg  make  to  this?'* 

'*Not  one  word;    but   I  thought  he  would  have 

cracked  the  fioor,  pacing  forward  and  backward.   This 

morning  he  said  to  Peter,  '  Peter,  it  is  useless,  I  must 

away;'  so  they  went  off  in  the  morning,  and  the  captain 

said  as  he  went,  that  he  had  looked  his  last  on  Tistelon, 

for  when  he  had  once  turned  his  back  on  Gothenburg, 

he  would  never  in  his  life  set  foot  on  Swedish  frrouod 

again '»  * 
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would  ny  Ui«  tame/'  miirmiind  Arr^i  **U  I 
ree  ;'*  and  leaning  on  the  table,  he  co?etecl  hie 
ith  hit  hands. 

a  biiaied  hcnelf  about  the  room,  and  after  a  little 
Arve  naked  her,  **  Has  the  poer  madman  been 
igain?" 

bey  say  that  for  several  nights  he  haa  been  aitting 
aal  in  his  boat  among  the  reeds ;  but  he  sUys 
f  at  Marstrand,  and,  wonderful  to  tell,  they  say 
not  at  all  like  a  lunatic  now ;  but  fear  of  his  old 
,  as  you  anay  suppose,  prevents  him  from  going 

I  Haraldson  so  near  then  that  Anton  fears  to  meet 
f  he  ventures  overt " 

leaven  knows  1 "  replied  Lena,  somewhat  confused 
e  fesY  that  she  had  said  too  much. 
)ear  Lena,"  said  Arve,  as  he  took  her  hand,  '<  you 
>t  think  that  I  am  here  aa  a  spy,  to  take  advantage 
3ur  kindness?     With  all  my  abhorrence  of  the 
ildsons,  I  would  not  betray  them  in  this  way,  evsn 
mew  they  were  hidden  here  in  the  house." 
lleaven  forbid  1 "  cried  Lena,  turning  pale,  as  she 
imbered  that  there  had  been  times  when  Amman's 
Is  would  have  hit  the  truth.    "  But  what  do  you 
n  t    You  know  they  have  searched  here,  too." 
What  is  looked  for,  is  not  always  found.    But  be 
er  no  anxiety,  Lena;  I  shall  not  requite  yourhospi- 
y  in  this  way.  But  tell  me,  have  you  kept  ypur  word 

said  nothing  to  Gabrielle  of  my  being  here?" 

Heavens  t  do  you  take  me  for  a  stock  or  a  stone  ?  *' 

Lena's  tart  reply. 

What  do  you  mean,  Lena  ? " 
*  1  meui,  that  after  we  had  done  speaking  of  the 
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captaiBf  snd  my  mittress  had  gone,  Miss  Oabridle 
sighed  so  deeply  that  she  brought  the  tears  into  my 
eyes.  *  Has  no  one  else  been  here,  Lena  ! '  she  said. 
'Certainly  not,'  said  I;  but  the  blood  rushed  to  my 
free,  for,  thank  heaven  1  I  am  not  much  accustomed 
to  l3ring.  Then  she  laid  her  little  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
and  whispered,  *  Another  has  been  here,  Lena,  and  if 
he  comes  again,  tell  him  that  the  blood-staina  on  my 
father's  conscience  are  washed  day  and  night  by  my 
tears.'" 

Arve,  in  agony,  made  a  sign  to  Lena,  to  be  silent 
It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  humble  woman 
possessed  tactt  but  her  womanly  instinct  taught  her  to 
pay  no  apparant  attention  to  the  lieutenant's  emotion, 
and  she  seemed  busy  putting  the  room  in  order. 

"  How  is  Gabrielle  now  ?  "  said  Arve,  when  he  had 
partially  regained  his  composure. 

'<  Heaven  knows  how  long  she  can  hold  out  bearing 
her  present  cross,  but  she  is  patient  and  resigned  as  an 
angd." 

"  AndErika?" 

"  She  is  so  too ;  but  the  has  had  trials  of  all  kinds 
in  her  day.  Both  of  them  are  now  busy  in  making 
preparations  to  go—"  Lena  stopped  short,  and 
with  a  deep  blush. 

Arve  looked  kindly  at  her :  «  You  are  little  aecus- 
tomed  to  disguise,  Lena,"  said  he. 

**  But  I  ten  you,"  said  Lena,  in  a  tone  of  vexation, 
**  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  rattle  on  so  before  other 
people.  But  I  know  you  will  be  siienti  as  well  as  the 
captain." 

*'  Thank  you,  Lena,  for  your  favourable  opinion,  bat 
now  I  must  go." 
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la  lighted  him  out,  bade  Mm  good  nighty  and 
ed  the  door. 

re  sprang  into  his  boat,  and  instead  of  going  back 
irntrand,  he  steered  toward  the  rocks  which  over* 

the  dwelling  of  the  Haraldsons.  The  night  waa 
and  misty.  Anre  crept,  with  a  beating  heart,  over 
ath  to  the  house,  through  which^he-had  often  run 
viftly.  All  was  dark  and  still  within,  but  he 
3d  no  light  to  find  his  way  to  the  window,  from 
1  the  smile  of  Gabrielle  had  so  often  welcomed 
The  window  was  shut ;  there  was  no  sign  of  life 
nd  him.     How  had  all  the  visions  of  his  future  life 

darkened  1  He  sat  down  on  the  rocks ;  but  tliis  mo« 
t  a  small  stone  rolled  down,  making  some  noise, 
lenly  a  man  started  up  under  the  window  where  he 

been  concealed.  He  fled  with  the  speed  of  fear, 
e  supposed  it  to  be  poor  Anton,  whose  tortured 
science  had  brought  him  again  to  Oabrielle's 
iow,  there  to  pass  a  wretched  hour.  As  Anre 
reached  the  house,  the  curtain  moved.  He  fS»lt  ita 
.ion  in  every  nerve. 

Perhaps,"  he  thought,  "  Anton's  movements  have 
sed  her  attention.    Will  she  open  the  window  T  ** 

hardly  dared  to  hope  it.  The  thought  had  scarcely 
«ed  through  his  mind,  when  the  window  waa  raisedi 
1  Gabrielle  whispered,  in  a  soft  voice : 
*  Anton !— unhappy  one  I  have  you  come  again  t 
ther  is  asleep  in  my  room ;  he  has  just  returned, 
he  should  wake  now  1  And  do  not  go  to  either  of  the 
OTS,  for  two  men  are  watching  there  for  the 
acersl" 

These  words  brought  back  to  Arve's  memory  the 
)nid  crine,  in  vivid  colours ;  yet  he  was  happy  in 
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ail  milooked-for  meeting  with  Gabrielle.  But  be 
bluthed  that  He  could  so  forget  the  sou  in  the  lover. 
Ue  heeitated  whether  he  should  speak  to  her.  It  waa 
prohably  his  last  opportunity ;  and  yet  the  danger  waa 
great,  for  old  Haraldson  was  in  the  same  room  widi 
her.  But  his  longing  to  hear  that  loved  voice  once 
again  overeame  every  other  feeling. 

"Oabrielle,"  he  whispered  softly,  ''it  is  Arve^- 
forgive  me ;  but  let  me  see  you  for  a  moment ;  speak 
one  word  to  me." 

He  observed  that  she  had  now  looked  back  into  the 
room,  and  was  listening.  The  old  man  waa  probably 
in  a  deep  and  heavy  slumber,  after  the  toil  and  trouble 
of  the  day. 

As  Gabrielle  leaned  from  the  window,  a  friendly 
cloud,  as  if  in  sympathy  for  these  faithful  hearts,  parted 
for  ever,  and  yet  now  beating  so  close  to  each  other, 
passed  away  from  the  face  of  the  moon,  and  gave  tbem 
light  enougb  to  discern  each  other's  featurea. 

**  Heavens!  Arve,  is  it  you?  **  said  Gabrielle,  in  a 
tone  that  told  the  gushing  feelings  of  her  heart 

*<  Yes,  and  now  that  I  have  seen  you,  I  will  bear  ny 
lot  in  patience." 

"  Go,  Arve,  for  heaven's  sake,  go  I "  she  said ;  •*  my 
soul  ia  with  you  for  ever,  but  we  can  see  each  other  no 
more. 

**  Yet  one  request"  He  held  his  hand  up  to  the  win- 
dow t  **  give  me  the  kerchief  you  wear,  and  then  fitrewefl 
for  ever." 

The  modest  blush  that  roee  on  Gabrielle's  cheek 
was  not  visible  to  the  eager  eye  of  her  lover;  but  the 
handkerchief  was  taken  from  her  fair  neck,  dropped 
into  hU  hand,  and  the  window  closed. 
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Hiding  the  predoiM  memento  ia  hit  boeom*  with  « 
long  lingering  look  of  fondness  at  the  little  chamber 
Arve  retked.  Suddenly  a  heavy  hand  seized  him  by 
the  <M>]lary  and  a  stem  voice  exclaimed : 

"  So,  who  is  stealing  about  here  in  the  dark  t " 

**  Hush  1 "  said  Anre,  vexed  at  being  thus  discovered 
in  this  situation,  and  recognising  in  his  assailant  one 
of  Biiger's  boatmen.  "  It  is  I,  Nils»  let  me  go.  You 
know  I  have  no  bad  intention  in  being  here.  The 
officers  may  do  their  own  business.  Say  nothtng» 
Nils,  that  you  have  seen  me,  and  here  is  something  for 
you.    I  know  you  are  a  man  of  your  word." 

*'  Heaven  bless  you,  lieutenant;  I  can  easily  guess 
your  errand  here,  and  never  fear  me  I'll  hold  my 
tongue.  What  a  pity  it  is  on  Aer  account?  But  it's 
sharp  work  here  to*night,  and  you  had  better  not  stay. 
Not  many  will  come  so  near  us  now. 

Arve  rushed  down  to  the  beach,  and  hastily  rowed 
away. 

As  the  lieutenant  left  Tistelon,  Erika  sat  in  a  room 
whose  doors  were  locked,  and  whose  shutters  were 
closed  as  a  temporary  protection.  Leaning  over  the 
bed,  she  listened  to  the  heavy  breathing  of  her  husband^ 
which  was  distinctly  audible  through  the  curtains. 

"  It  is  useless,"  said  Birger,  tossing  restlessly,  '*  my 
thoughts  will  not  give  me  peace  to  sleep  a  single  hour." 
,  Brika  smoothed  his  pillow  with  one  hand,  while  the 
other  wiped  away  the  big  drops  on  her  husband's  brow. 
**  I  cannot  sleep,  dearest,"  said  Birger,  **  warm  as  I 
am.  Let  us  talk  rather.  Will  you  soon  be  done 
packing  ?  " 

"  All  the  most  valuable  things  are  already  in  chests, 
and  I  have  put  all  we  are  to  take  together.    To-night 
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we  cannot  get  them  removed*  for  Peter  is  at  Gothen- 
burg.   To-moiTow  night  he  will  take  them." 

'*Ay,  we  have  goods  enough,"  said  Birger,  "if  we 
had  with  them  peace  of  mind.  If  we  can  but  keep  off 
the  bloodhounds,  till  the  stormy  nights  come  on,  all 
may  be  well :  but  this  watch-dog  life  ia  honiUe.  Only 
at  night  have  we  a  moment's  resL  The  fidelity  of 
Peter  and  Lena  is  invaluable.  Would  that  Rosenbcig 
would  keep  away  from  their  house  1  His  good-will 
only  does  us  harm.  Our  safety  can  be  found  alone  in 
our  own  activity  and  prudence." 

**  And  we  can  live  unmolested  in  Norway  T  '* 

"  Yes,  outwardly,  but  inward  rest  is  gone  for  ever. 
But  for  your  sake,  dear  Erika,onwhom  I  have  brought 
this  wretchedness,  I  would  end  at  once  this  pitifiil 
.  struggle  for  life,  and  give  myself  up.  Life  can  bring 
me  no  good,  and  the  manner  of  death  is  immaterial,  if 
the  Lord  in  his  mercy  takes  our  souls;  and  I  humbly 
trust  that  he  will  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  his  Son,  and  in 
answer  to  your  prayers.  But  for  you  I  will  bear  the 
most  terrible  lot,  I  will  live  disgraced — but  for  you,  I 
would  covet  death  as  a  blessing." 

In  utter  anguish,  the  wretched  wife  flung  herself  on 
the  bosom  of  her  guilty  husband.  His  hot  tears  fell 
scalding  on  her  cheek ;  she  had  never  before  seen  him 
weep,  and  she  felt  that  at  this  moment  she  could  net 
weep.  It  seemed  to  her  that  her  forehead  was  bathed, 
not  in  his  tears,  but  in  the  life-blood  of  his  heart  * 
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dark  gray  oloudt  which  cnycloped  the  riling 
the  let  of  October,  were  a  sure  prognottio  to 
iman*e  experienced  eye,  of  one  of  tboie  violent 
which  leave  their  memorial  in  the  bleeding 
ind  on  the  wreck^itrewn  atrand. 
ry  effort  to  arrest  tlie  murderers  had  proved  fu* 
r  as  soon  as  traces  of  them  were  disooveredy 
nmediately  vanished,  and  continued  to  bafflci 
wonderful  ingenuity,  the  officers  of  avenging 

this  day,  Marten,  the  boatman,  inflamed  with  a 
of  vengeance,  had  Joined  the  magistrates,  and 
.  solemnly  that  he  would  arrest  the  rascals  in 
>wn  den  i  for  though  tlie  house  appeared  entirely 
ed,  there  was  a  general  impression  that  the  family 
ingered  in  the  district  The  officers  had  hitlierto 
too  apprehensive  to  approach  the  dwelling  of  the 
rned  smugglers  after  the  sun  had  set  i  but  now, 
suiUined  by  Marten's  seal,  it  was  determined  tQ 
ipt  the  enterprise  at  night, 
e  storm  hsd  increased  toward  evening,  and  al* 
(h  it  wss  regarded  as  extremely  haiardous  to 
ire  in  a  small  boat,  yet  it  was  necessary  for  the 
ose  of  ooncealmenti  and  Marten  steered  it  so  stei^r 
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dily  through  the  rag:ing  billowi,  that  the  adventurouB 
crew  Boon  reached  the  proposed  landing-place. 

The  boldness  of  Marten,  assisted  by  a  change  of  the 
wind,  overcame  an  apparent  impossibility.  The  boat 
landed  in  safety  beneath  a  projecting  crag,  where  it 
was  carefully  concealed. 

"  Will  the  commissioner  suffer  me  to  be  the  pUott  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  Sk&rgGrd,  and  no  one  has 
a  stronger  interest  than  myself  in  arresting  the  villains. 
If  I  am  left  free  to  act  I  can  almost  pledge  success.'* 

*<  We  will  commit  the  business  entirely  to  yon,  my 
boy." 

'*  Let  us  creep  cautiously  toward  die  house ;  the 
cut-throats  may  not  yet  have  returned  to  their  den ;  but 
it  will  not  be  long  before  they  do  so,  and  the  moment 
they  enter  the  trap  we  must  be  ready  for  them.  Any 
resistance  should  be  met  with  ihit,"  said  he,  pointing 
to  a  weapon  which  be  carried.  **  TruO)  true,"  he  re* 
sumed,  upon  observing  the  reproving  looks  of  the 
officer,*' we  should  attempt  to  arrest  them  alive}  but 
we  must  be  rapid  in  our  motions  -—  I  have  ropes  here 
under  the  rocks  to  bind  thf  ir  legs.  We  must  guard 
them  during  the  night,  and  when  the  storm  abates  we 
can  carry  them  off  in  one  of  their  own  boats.  It  weuM  be 
dangerous  to  venture  with  them  at  sea  in  sueh  a  stormy 
night  as  this  will  be,  for  while  we  were  attending  to  Che 
oars  they  would  capsize  the  boat.  I  am  confident  that 
they  would  rather  accompany  us  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  than  place  their  heads  on  a  solitary  bloek.*' 

As  the  officer  agreed  With  Marten,  it  was  detemlned 
to  creep  forward  and  reeonnoitre  the  house.  The 
sailor  soon  returned,  with  the  information  that  all  was 
•ilent  at  the  bousoi  toward  which  bo  had  ventintd  as 
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far  as  the  pif^r ;  but  he  did  not  Snd  any  boat  there  ex- 
cept a  large  one,  firmly  fastened  by  an  iron  chain.  This 
was  a  pei'plezing  circumstance,  but  he  did  not  doubt 
but  some  means  of  conveyance  would  be  found,  if  the 
criminals  could  only  be  arrested. 

For  two  hours  they  kept  watch,  walking  backward 
and  f(»rward,  with  no  indications  that  tbey  should  be 
successful  in  their  enterprise,  and  at  the  same  time 
facing  a  storm  which  pierced  them  to  the  marrow. 
Marten  made  another  expedition  to  the  house,  and 
found  the  locks  and  bolts  secure,  and  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  force  an  entrance,  as  he  was  convinced 
that  the  criminals  had  not  yet  returned. 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  hurricane  raged  with  such 
tremendous  violence  that  the  officers  could  not  hear 
each  other  speak.  Marten  finally  observed  some  object 
upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  rock,  and  exclaimed : 

'*  We  have  them  1  thank  God  that  we  were  early  upon 
our  posts." 

The  moving  objects  soon  disappeared,  and  Marten 
was  convinced  that  he  had  seen  Birger  and  Haraldson, 
and  that  they  were  about  tfi  descend  to  the  house  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  island ;  and  having  pointed  out  to 
the  officer  their  design,  he  calculated  predsely  the  time 
that  It  would  take  the  party  to  reach  the  door,  and  rush  ' 
in  at  the  same  time  with  the  criminals  themselves.  The 
fog  favoured  their  design*  The  nearer  the  dark  figures 
approached,  the  closer  their  pursuers  closed  upon  tht'ni. 
At  length  the  gigantic  form  of  Birger  was  clearJy  dis- 
cerned, and  behind,  the  robust  old  smuggler,  who 
defied  the  violence  of  the  tempest.  Bii^er  stopped  and 
listened — Marten  and  the  ofiicers  lay  close  together  in 
the  hollow  of  the  rocks  scarcdy  daring  to  breathe. 
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Birger  whUtled  three  timet,  and  the  bar  was  withdrawn. 
The  old  man  entered  first,  and  the  steps  of  Birger  were 
upon  the  threshold,  when  a  rope  was  thrown  around  his 
arms,  and  he  was  drawn  forcibly  backward.  Like  a 
famished  tiger.  Marten  rushed  upon  his  prey,  his  com- 
rades followed  close  behind,  and  a  violent  uproar  was 
heard  in  the  passage.  Erika  and  Oabrielle,  with  lighti 
in  their  hands,  rushed  out  in  travelling  dresses.  Peter 
Lindgren  and  another  sailor,  who  were  to  have  assisted 
the  family  in  their  flight,  mingled  in  the  fray,  and  the 
conflict  soon  became  desperate. 

It  was  in  vain  thst  the  officer  proclaimed  hia  cha- 
racter ;  force  was  the  only  law  which  was  recognised 
here.  Birger  struggled  as  if  the  strength  of  fifty  men 
was  in  his  single  arm.  He  was  finally  overpowered  by 
the  vigorous  men  that  rushed  upon  him.  He  fought 
with  all  the  energy  of  desperation  against  the  son  of  the 
man  who,  in  his  dying  agonies,  had  invoked  upon  his 
head  the  vengeance  of  God ;  while  Marten  fought  with 
all  the  might  that  the  most  terrible  passions,  stimukted 
to  their  highest  pitch,  can  infuse  into  the  human  frame. 
The  contest  soon  terminated.  Haraldson  possessed 
only  in  imagination  his  former  vigour,  and  was  compelled 
to  endure  the  bitter  humiliation  of  finding  hia  arm  dis- 
abled, while  his  hardihood  remained.  He  was  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  with  the  faithful  sailor,  lay  prostrate 
upon  the  floor. 

"  Convey  them  into  the  room,"  exclaimed  the  oiBcer, 
wiping  bis  brow. 

Marten,  entirely  indifferent  to  the  blood  which  Bowed 
from  his  brow,  improved  all  his  remaining  strength  to 
ttirust  into  the  parlour  Birger  and  Haraldson,  loading 
ihem  at  the  same  time  with  the  heaviest  execrations. 
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It  was  the  most  terrible  moment  in  Birger'i  life. 
Just  on  the  eve  of  eeoape,  after  hardship!  unutterable, 
he  was  over^^owered  in  his  own  house  by  the  son  of  the 
man  he  had  murdered,  and  before  the  eyes  of  Brika. 
With  •  light  in  his  hand,  the  officer  satisfied  himself 
that  the  bolts  and  the  windows  were  secure,  and  point- 
Ing  to  Blrger,  said : 

**  Drag  him  into  the  room ;  I  will  lie  down  on  the 
■ofa }  you  can  easily  guard  the  old  man.*' 

The  anxious  eyes  of  Erika  could  not  meet  those 
of  her  liusband,  which  were  bent  to  the  floor  {  but  her 
astonishing  powers  of  self-command,  which  had  sup* 
ported  her  in  so  many  trying  scenes,  did  not  desert  her 
in  this  terrible  moment.  Her  simple  eloquence  induced 
the  officer  to  permit  her  to  pass  the  hours  previous  to 
their  intended  departure  in  the  same  room  witli  her 
husband ;  and  she  had  the  melancholy  consolation  of 
having  her  head  upon  her  husband's  breast,  and  breath- 
ing prayers  for  the  eternal  salvation  of  his  soul.  Not 
a  word  passed  Birger's  lips,  but  his  sighs  proclaimed 
more  distinctly  than  words  that  his  heart  was  true  in 
death  itself. 

Oabrielle  stood  leaning  over  the  arm-chair  in  which 
her  ftither  was  seated,  and  her  listening  ears  caught, 
amid  the  oaths  which  continued  to  issue  from  his  own 
lips,  a  fow  whispered  words  addressed  to  herself. 

•*  Trust  me,  father,"  she  said,  •*  it  shall  bo  done." 

With  tears  of  agony,  the  poor  girl  continued  to 
wring  her  hands  and  implore  mercy  for  her  father, 
whose  sinfVxl  soul  was  so  soon  to  appear  before  the  bMr 
of  an  avenging  Ood.  In  thia  decisive  moment,  the 
energy  of  her  character  was  beautifully  displayed.   All 
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that  tean,  all  that  prayera  could  do  had  been  done — 
action  waa  now  required. 

Oabrielle  bathed  the  heada  of  Nils  and  Peter,  who 
were  lying  in  the  paaaage,  and  reatored  them  to  con- 
aciouaneaa  i  but  after  a  few  words  had  been  whispered 
in  their  ears,  they  relapsed  into  their  previoua  atupor. 
Marten  occasionally  looked  in  upon  them,  having  aur- 
rcndered  his  arma  te  those  who  guarded  Birger,  and 
Applied  a  bandage  to  hia  wounded  head  {  but  he  found 
himself  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  and  aa  the  loud 
anoring  of  the  oiRcer  proclaimed  that  little  was  to  be 
expected  from  his  activity,  he  ordered  the  boatmen  te 
be  dragged  into  the  parlour  for  the  purpose  of  security. 

The  whole  party  thua  collected  together  were  now 
lulled  in  repose.  The  storm  raged  without   A  window 
in  the  kitchen  waa  gently  opened,  and  Gabriel le  ap- 
peared.    She  carried  a  large  bundle  in  her  apron,  and 
after  Itatening  breathlessly  for  a  few  moments  —  ad- 
vanced.   The  wind  nearly  raised  her  light  form  from 
the  ground ;  but  braving  all  the  terror  of  the  night,  she 
pursued  her  way.   At  the  cellar  door,  and  aeveral  other 
places,  she  stooped  down  as  if  she  was  searching  for 
something  which  ahe  had  lost.    After  having  made  for 
several  times  the  chrcuit  of  the  house,  she  went  to  the 
pier  and  gazed  upon  the  troubled  sea.    The  weakncu 
of  woman  had  deaerted  her  i  her  beautiful  eyes  were 
raised  to  heaven,  and  glowed  with  aublime  faith  and 
wild  enthusiasm,  while  there  was  an  elevation  in  her 
demeanour  which  announced  that  she  was  nerved  for 
some  great  emergency. 

Gabrielle  returned  to  the  house,  not  entering,  how- 
ever, the  room  where  the  prisoners  were  confined,  but 
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glided  op  the  stain  leading  to  the  garret  She  took  a 
SBBall  Jaateniy  lighted  with  it  the  nnafchfa  which  she 
earned  in  her  qpron,  and  placed  them  among  the  dry 
tinbeis  of  the  root  She  now  went  to  the  window,  and 
caog^t,  with  her  sparkling  eye,  the  only  star  which  waa 
not  hid  by  the  clooda.  She  gazed  upon  it  earnestly,  a 
sig|i  escaped  Irom  her  lipa  i  bat  the  crackUng  of  the 
timbers  soon  recalled  her  to  heiselt  She  hastened 
down  stairs,  and  within  half  an  hour  the  whole  building 
waa  wrqyped  in  flames,  which  were  fanned  into  tremen* 
doua  violence  by  the  raging  storm. 

**  What  sm<^  is  this  f  "  exclaimed  Marten,  gazing 
round  the  qnrtment ;  bnt  when  he  found  it  increasing, 
he  msbed  out  into  the  passage  and  opened  the  door  into 
the  kitchen,  and  the  flames  thns  set  free,  united  with 
the  Tolume  of  die  which  poured  from  the  stairs. 

<<Firel  fire!  the  house  is  in  flames ! "  waa  the  ex* 
daraation  which  eacaped  firom  every  lip. 

The  officer  sprang  to  hia  feet — Haraldson's  shout 
npg  upon  his  ear:  "Villains!  will  you  bum  us  alive  f  " 
"Good  God!  theceUaris  filled  with  gunpowder!" 
cried  Lindgren ;  and  at  the  same  instant  flames  burst- 
ing in  from  the  cellar  door,  with  the  word  gmapowdert 
■track  with  terror  all  the  officers  of  the  crown.  In  their 
eagerness  to  preserve  their  own  lives,  they  could  give 
no  thought  to  the  prisoners.  Terror-struck  and  con- 
fused, they  made  their  way,  with  difficulty,  out  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  acrambled  up  the  rock,  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  women,  unbinding  Peter's  hands* 
darted  out  at  the  front-door — ^which  the  other  boat- 
man, who  had  the  keys  in  hia  posMssion,  flung  open. 

**  Now,  then !  quick  I  to  the  boat ! "  saki  Peter,  in 
a  whisper,  rushing  forward  to  heave  off  the  cha' 
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DriTen  on  at  once  by  the  Inirricane  and  the  flames,  the 
houseless  inhabitants  of  Tistelon  rushed  along  in  ooo- 
fusion  till  they  reached  the  shore.  Meantime,  die 
officers  had  reached  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  saw,  with 
inexpressible  rage,  the  prisoners  and  their  companions 
hurrying  to  the  boat. 

<*Ha!  ha!"  shouted  Haraldson  from  one  of  tbe 
benches ;  *'  wolves  as  you  are,  what  have  you  got  by 
your  pains  ?  Tell  the  most  worshipful  mag^trates  of 
Marstrand,  blockheads  as  they  are,  that  old  HaraldsoB 
is  not  easily  caught,  and  that  the  next  time  they  choose 
to  send  for  him,  they  will  do  well  to  employ  more  con- 
ning messengers  !'* 

The  old  man's  speech  was  interrupted  by  Ae  sweB 
that  lifted  the  boat  Marten  was  in  a  fury.  The  boat 
of  the  officer  was  too  far  distant,  too  small  to  gif« 
them  hope  in  a  conflict,  too  weak  to  stand  the  stonn. 
In  his  rage,  Marten  paid  no  attention  to  the  officer's 
assurance  that  the  smugglers  must  soon  be  caught 
again.  Terrible  passions  raging  in  his  breast  like 
breakers  in  a  storm,  made  him  deaf  to  every  voice  but 
theirs.  **  Should  his  father's  murderers  save  their  Ilfei 
while  he  stood  idly  by  ?  "  SdU  he  could  do  nothing; 
but  he  poured  forth  imprecations  upon  the  boat,  w& 
prayers  that  it  might  sink  its  hated  freight  in  the  deep, 
and  his  frantic  fury  was  answered  more  awfully  than  be 
had  dared  to  hope.  The  boat  was  just  under  way,  whea 
Birger  exclaimed  in  a  voice  that  made  itself  heard  stem 
and  clear  above  the  storm:  "Where  is  Erikaf  " 

In  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  which  admitted  no 
thought  but  that  of  self-preservation,  he  had  left  Eriks, 
his  life  and  soul,  behind  I  There  was  silence  for  the 
moment,  interrupted  only  by  a  laugh  from  Handdioii. 
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**  Back  I  *'  said  Birger,  laying  his  powerful  hand  upo  n 
the  helm ;  "  you  uee  she  is  not  with  us/' 

'*  Are  you  mad  ?  '*  cried  the  old  man,  trying  in  vain 
to  keep  the  helm  in  his  own  grasp.  "  She  is  not  in  the 
court-yard.  It  is  all  over  with  her  ;  and  will  you  rush 
again,  like  a  madman,  into  the  lion's  jaws,  and  hurry 
U8  all  to  the  same  fate  ? " 

"  Let  go  the  helm,  father,"  entreated  Gabrielle ;  "  we 
are  lost,  indeed ;  but  it  matters  not  Back,  this  mo- 
rnent,  for  God's  sake— back,  or  Erika  will  die  in  the 
flames  I" 

•'  What  devil's  play  is  going  on  down  there  now  ?  " 
cried  Marten  from  the  rock.  See  how  father  and  son 
have  grasped  each  other  in  the  boat.  Look  at  the  old 
murderer's  face,  lighted  up  by  the  flames ;  and  see  how 
the  boat  sways  and  pitches.  Call  roe  a  rascal  if  she 
does  not  upset  I  The  whole  pack  will  go  down  there 
and  rob  the  headsman  of  his  rights.  But  no !  better 
and  better  I  that  *s  it,  Birger ;  down  with  your  father 
again:  there,  he  lies  still  enough  now.  Well  done, 
boys !  here  they  come  back  again.  Now,  comrades,  we 
liave  them/' 

Thinking  no  more  of  the  gunpowder  in  the  burning 
house,  Marten  rushed  madly  down. 

**  The  boat  1  the  boat  I  seize  the  boat  first !  "  he 
shouted,  as  he  came  leaping  down  the  side  of  the  rock, 
and  rushed  to  the  prize. 

**  Clear  the  way,  you  land-pirates !  '*  roared  Birger, 
clearing  his  way  through  the  crowd  with  such  giant- 
strength,  and  such  desperate  ferocity,  that  even  Marten 
quailed  before  him. 

*'  Erika!  Erika ! "  he  shouted,  as  he  sprang  over  the 
burning  threshold. 
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**  So,  so/'  said  Marten,  springing  upon  old  Harald- 
son ;  **  your  son  has  left  something,  I  think ;  but  you 
will  have  the  kindness  to  stay  with  us,  for  we  have  the 
boat  now.'* 

The  old  man's  look  was  terrible.  He  felt  that,  at 
last,  the  hour  of  his  fate  had  come.  With  an  expres- 
sion of  agony  and  despair  his  eye  followed  his  darling 
— our  ill-fated  heroine — as,  regardless  of  his  cries,  she 
Hew  like  a  deer  up  to  the  court-yard.  She  had  just 
veached  the  house  when  Birger,  with  his  hair  and 
clothes  all  scorched  by  the  flames  rushed  out,  bearing 
[''rika  in  his  arms.  Erika — the  faithful,  self-sacrificing 
and  tender  wife — ^had  £sdlen  a  victim  to  her  care  for 
others.  Her  head  hung  lifeless  over  his  shoulder. 
The  strong  man,  who  had  borne  himself  so  manfully 
through  the  struggle,  was  crushed,  at  length,  with 
despairing  looks.  He  implored  for  aid,  but  aid  was 
all  in  vain.  The  spark  of  life  was  quenched,  and  Erika 
— tlie  noble,  the  devoted  Srika,  had  been  spared  the 
agonies  of  a  life  prolonged,  and  of  a  lingering  death. 

When  Birger  saw  tliat  there  was  no  more  hope,  he 
rose,  and  with  a  terrible  composure  said  to  the  officers : 

"  Take  me  whither  you  please.  1  now  acknowledge 
that  we — ^mv  father  and  myself — murdered  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  custom-house,  with  his  men,  and  then 
sunk  the  cutter  in  the  breakers  of  the  Pater-Noster 
Rocks." 

Regardless  of  all  save  Marten's  exultation — for 
Marten  knew  not  how  Birger  had  protected  his  youth 
—the  desolate  husband,  clasping  the  body  of  his  be- 
loved Erika  to  his  bosom,  stepped  calmly  to  the  baat. 
Peter  Lindgrcn  still  stood  on  rhe  shore,  weeping  at  the 
cliange  which  had  come  over  the  scene. 
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And  how  mournful  a  scene  it  wan !  Haraldson  bonud 
down  to  one  of  the  benches ;  Gabrielle  kneeling  beside 
him  with  her  lovely  face  raised  to  heaven,  and  her  hair 
Hoating  dishevelled  on  her  neck ;  Birger  cowering  down 
in  his  utter  desolation  with  Erika's  heavy  head,  wrapped 
in  her  dark  locks,  lying  on  his  bosom  ;  the  ministeisof 
justice  and  vengeance  bending  to  the  oars,  and  the 
whole  sad  and  terrible  group  lighted  up  by  the  flames 
of  the  smuggler's  home,  which  threw  their  lurid  glare 
far  athwart  the  sounding  billows  of  the  sea. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   INN. 

On  the  night  after  the  day  in  which  these  famous 
Sivugglera  met  their  fate,  a  spectral,  and  almost  skeleton 
form,  was  seen  gliding  over  the  still  smoking  mint  of 
the  house  on  Tistelon.  Now  he  danced  in  wild  glee 
over  the  blackened  brands  ;  and  now  he  flung  himself 
down,  and  sang  in  shrill  and  piercing  tones. 

The  wretched  Anton  still  thought  his  salvation  in- 
secure. Not  till  blood  had  been  atoned  for  by  blood 
had  he  hoped  for  peace.  And  in  his  mind,  the  agonies  off 
madness  were  succeeded  in  lucid  intervals  by  the  yet 
more  agonising  reproaches  of  conscience.  Then  it  was 
that  his  insanity,  usually  quiet,  broke  forth  in  phren- 
sied  glee  and  exultation. 

"I  will  dance,  and  leap  for  joy  I"  he  shouted. 
"  Hurrah ! — hurrah !  my  song  can't  charm  me  now. 
Away,  you  fiends  1 — ^why  do  you  stare  at  me  so  with 
fiery  eyes  out  of  the  ashes  there  ?  Come :  make  a  ring 
here,  and  mingle  in  my  parricide  dance.  Hurrah !  now 
we  go.  How  hot  your  hands  are," — and  he  brandished 
around  him  the  burning  brands. 

Exhausted  alike  in  mind  and  body  by  these  firantic 
efibrto,  Anton  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground.  When  he 
fwoke  gentler  fancies  took  possession  of  his  mind. 
He  thought  that  he  was  dead,  but  that  he  must  pass 
through  a  kind  of  purgatory  into  perfect  bliss.     His 
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fancied  doom  wai  to  come  every  night  and  dance  with 
the  fiends  in  the  blackened  ruins  of  his  home.  This 
waa  to  last  till  his  father  and  brother  died  on  the  scaf- 
fold. And  every  night  through  the  stormiest  weather, 
till  the  ice  barred  his  way,  he  came  to  his  terrible  ap- 
pointment I  and  then  when  the  water  again  opened, 
his  nightly  purgatory  began  again. 

The  winter  had  ended,  and  spring  put  forth  her 
blossoms.  The  trial  of  the  two  criminids  closed  in  their 
condemnation.  But  we  will  not  add  to  the  agitating 
scenes.  We  have  already  portrayed  the  scenes  of  the 
terrible  day,  when  Ood  received  back  again  his  loan  of 
human  life,  though  the  stem  voice  of  human  law  for- 
bade the  grave  to  claim  its  prey. 

Birger  met  his  doom  with  calm  fortitude,  and  went 
with  resignation  to  the  retribution  of  another  world. 
His  example  was  not  without  its  influence  on  the  grey- 
haired  murderer. 

Gabrielle  had  watched  with  him  in  prison  through 
long  nights  in  fervent  prayer.  And  her  zeal,  united 
with  the  assiduity  of  a  pious  clergyman,  had  been  yet 
more  effectual  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
old  man  died  a  truly  repentant  sinner^— a  man  wholly 
at  peace  with  God ;  but  he  took  his  departure  from  life 
wiUi  a  humbled  mind,  with  no  desperate  defiance,  and 
no  unmanly  trembling  in  his  heart  Birger's  hope  wag 
already  in  heaven,  where  Erika  awaited  him;  and 
though  his  manly  face  grew  pale  with  emotion,  no  one 
was  so  unjust  as  to  ascribe  it  to  the  weakness  of  fear. 
Birger  Haraldson  died  as  he  had  lived,  like  a  brave 
man.  The  inexorable  law  of  man  would  not  accept 
hit  true  repentance  and  reformation  as  an  atonement  of 
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hit  crime,  nor  suffer  him  to  dispenie  around  Mm  the 
benefits  of  a  longer  life. 

On  the  night  succeeding  the  execution  the  spectral 
form  of  Anton  might  be  seen  on  the  highway,  gazing 
earnestly  on  the  bodies  ofhis  father  and  brother,  exposed 
on  the  scaffold.  Light  and  peace  beamed  in  the  eyes 
of  the  maniac.  With  a  nod  of  adieu  to  his  relatives, 
he  turned  and  fled  with  rapid  steps.  The  dim  light  of 
the  May  evening  showed  him  springing  into  his  boat, 
and  rowing  to  his  old  favourite  haunt  on  the  side  of 
Tistclon  among  the  reeds.  As  he  stood  erect  in  his 
boat,  his  features  were  lighted  up  with  hope  and  joy. 
As  he  listened,  the  sullen  murmurs  of  the  ocean  waves 
seemed  like  the  tones  of  a  g^den  harp  to  his  ear,  and 
brought  him  tidings  of  his  peace. 

"  You  call  me,"  he  said,  **  and  I  come— come  I " 
And  with  arms  outstretched,  as  if  to  embrace  the  loved 
forms  waiting  for  him  in  his  home,  he  plunged  into  the 
deep,  and  the  restless  longings  of  his  throbbing  heart 
were  stilled  in  the  embraces  of  the  waves. 


Thirty  years  after  the  date  of  our  story,  a  traveller 
in  the  Skiirgord  told  us  that  the  fishing  village,  after 
Lieutenant  Amman  left  it,  had  fallen  back  into  its 
previous  wretched  condition.  The  old  men  still  tell  of 
the  good  times  when  the  young  lieutenant  and  his 
mother  threw  a  brighter  colouring  over  their  wretched 
life.  But  hope  and  comfort  went  with  them ;  and  when 
ol  boatman  Flint  died  his  school  was  given  up.  Whst 
had  become  of  the  Amman  family  no  one  could  tell; 


but  the  same  traveller  heard,  in  a  imall  public  houie 
near  Gothenburg,  kept  by  Lindgren,  who  had  before 
been  a  lailor,  that  the  lieutenant  had  become  prosper- 
ou8y  and  when  more  advanced  in  life,  had  married  i 
thui  gpratifying  before  her  death  a  long-cheriiihed  wi«h 
of  his  aged  mother.  Hii  former  captain,  Lindgren 
■aid,  had  lived  unmarried,  and  died  beyond  the  neni. 
The  little  inn  prospered  well ;  and  lometimei,  when 
atrangen  urged  him,  the  host  would  lift  a  small  green 
curtain,  which  hung  before  a  pane  o(  glasM  inserted  in 
a  door  of  the  room  separate  from  the  rcMt  of  the  Iiouho. 
Those  who  looked  into  the  dimly-lighted  and  scnntily 
furnished  apartment,  saw  a  wrinkled  old  woman  Mfiitrd 
at  the  table  in  a  white  matron's  cap.  Site  held  before 
her,  in  her  withered  and  trembling  hntuls,  two  curious 
little  shells,  and  seemed  to  gaze  upon  them  with  a 
feeble  and  flickering  look  of  fondness.  Every  trace  of 
beauty  had  vanished  from  that  pale  and  terror-stricken 
face. 

**  And  yet,"  said  the  hostess,  who  usually  contrived 
to  slip  in  after  her  husband,  "they  called  her  once 
*  the  fair  Gabrielle— Tiia  Rusk  of  TistelUn.'  " 


THE    END. 
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